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W! ,ATEVER your purse Sens 
‘ prompts in payment for 
clothes, you'll find for that money ! 


the utmost in quality and style in 
Kuppenheimer garments. 


Everything that any man needs and 
expects to get, is tailored into them; 
they immediately command the 
admiration of people who know 
correct dress. 





Sold by good clothiers everywhere. 
Our book showing the latest fashions, 
will be sent on request 


The House of Kuppenheimer 


Chicago New York Boston 
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Self-starting 
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| i Chalmers “Thirty-six” Leads 





Chalmers © Thirty-six’’ was the first car at a medium price to have these features: 
Self-starting device ' 
WS Does away with cranking. Simple air pressure type. Nothing compl 4 
NS cated—just press a button on the dash and away goes your motor. Bef 
N Genuine long stroke motor— 44" x 5 
NN Means better pulling, longer service, greater quietness, freedom fron 
NN vibration. 
Five speed transmission—four forward r gone and one reverse 
Gives utmost flexibility of control and enables you to climb the steepest 
grades with speed. 
Dash adjustment for the carburetor 
You can get the proper mixture to suit varying weather conditions without 
getting out of car and lifting the hood. 
36" x 4" tires and Continental Demountable rims 
These big tires do away with tire trouble and sure ease of Y; 


Demountable rims rob punctures of their terrors. 

Genuine honey-comb radiator, cellular type 
Same radiator found on highest priced cars. Means perfect cooling, lor 
life, good looks. 

Bosch dual ignition 
Simplest system yet devised. Nothing equals a magneto for furnis! 
perfect ignition. 








The “ Thirt m3 1e f med lf r I 4 f et 
to have ; e of ese feat t h less al f B t ‘ 
them. é ‘ enting. re es : p I 
One or two other makers have announced me eward t f ' f tha t I 
of these features since the Chalmers 1912 announce- ta dust t f t 
I appeared. Other I ir ate late } p 
= » changed (that is, lov ) mber ( 
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HIS is a simple, safe and exceedingly satisfactory way to clean rugs 
and carpets. 
It is applicable to the finest oriental rug and to the cheapest ingrain carpet. 





Have ready: 

A supply of Ivory Soap Paste, made by dis- 
solving one large cake of Ivory Soap, shaved 
fine, in three quarts, or two small cakes in 
four quarts, of water, kept nearly, but not 
quite, at boiling point for 15 minutes. When 
cool, it will be like jelly. This is sufficient 
for a 9x12 rug. 

A fairly stiff scrubbing brush (a rice fibre 
brush is excellent). 

A piece of zinc, or heavy galvanized iron, 
12 inches long and 4 inches wide, with smooth 
edges. The top should be turned over a little 


so that it can be held securely. Any tinner 


will make this for you for 10 or 15 cents and 
it will last for years. 
Some soft clean cloths. 


A pail of clean, lukewarm water, to be re- 
newed as often as it becomes dirty. 

A pan, or empty pail, to receive the used 
Ivory Soap Paste. 


Proceed as follows: 


First, sweep the rug. Begin work at the 
corner farthest from the door. With a spoon, 
or by hand, scatter Ivory Soap Paste over the 
surface of the rug, covering not more than a 
square yardatatime. Scrubvigorously. Scrape 
up the paste with the zinc. Wipe thoroughly 
with a cloth, wrung out of clean water. Work 
with, not against, the nap. Proceed in this way, 
section by section, until the entire rug has been 
cleaned. Have windows and doors wide open 
so that the rug may dry quickly. Do not 
replace furniture, or walk on it, until it is dry. 
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lollow these directions, and your rugs will be as clean and bright as when 
new. The colors will not suffer. The fabric will not be injured. 


Ivory Soap......... 99%4%0 Per Cent. Pure 
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HE question is ofter ein his hands; but most 

asked why the advo of all because, having lost 

cate ol conservat ) onfide nce in reactio 
cannot let politics alone. Congresses that should 
It would be answer ed ther 
enough to 3a) that ‘ e An 
man can be a goo leitizer « ome 
who fails to take hi C ) 
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If we let politics alone Presidency of right 
{ we cannot win our fight should make hin he 
I do not mean the poli- advor e and leader « 
tics of partisan advan- the people There > 
tage, but the politics of onger impulse am« 
honest government our ¢ e! tod nh 
their desire f i 
amy of leadership in the 
the direction by the Pre le 
privi- We are engage 
erest erious effort to free our 
| Or C1Ve ro! ne - 
get that the most dangerous opponent we have to meet is le natic the spe 
whatever party name. As long as our state « ional gover } i rhe é on th le 
of men of any party who believe, however honestly, that the rights of property are the nation needs a leader, 
superior to the rights of men, monopoly will prevail over the fair chance, and the in any hard-foug 
conservation of natural resources will be in danger. most often goe I 
i Every monopoly rests upon the control of some natural resource or advantage i with the people 
nearly all monopolies are acquired or maintained by political means. An uncontr The sel I 
monopoly, run mainly for private profit and not for the general good, is as much against ve 
the principles of conservation as an uncontrolled fire in the woods. A monopoly n i Presid ) 
under public regulation is as dangerous to the ge 1 welfare as any fore e, ar kno he 
ought to be fought as hard; but it can be fought on ere its powé in } P é ‘ 
The result of an election often determin he er ! ural r rees a r me Vno re r 
advantages, such as water powers, coal lands or franchises, are to be v ed,mo lize f er 
or given away to make a hasty unfair profit for the wisely used to create better ¢ 
conditions of living for the permanent benefit of th rherefore el y l 
not seldom of decisive interest in questions of conservation. 
In the work of stopping the waste of our natural resources the er qu Would Mr. Taft's Renomination be Advisable ? 
foresight. Political foresight is as necessary to prevent the failure or destruction of ‘ 
conservation program as practical foresi is to prevent the destruction or mon D' RING f 
} of the forests or the coalfields of Alaska. It is, therefore, not only natural but nec« Re r 
f and right that an advocate of conservation should look ahead in politics ind pr ere 
ie It is from the Progressives in politics that conservation has the most to hope, and human rig! Jur 
from the Reactionaries that it has the most to fear. This applies to Reput ‘ ‘ 
os Democrats alike. Of all the progressive policies in which the man, the woman and the inder a gener l give to 
child outweigh the dollar, conservation is the most typical and the chir part of it; or ler a gener 
The Powers of a President for Good and for Evil hever one 1s elect 
| HE next Presidential election will decide whether the American people are to dra make that de wr ther 
the car of progress uphill with the powerful assistance of a prog: ‘ é terest 
; whether they must attempt to drag it up the same hill with the brake eff l 
| both on the conservation policies and on the general welfare, it v e me I : ( 
important decisions of recent years. T 
q It is well known that the control exercised by the President of the United State Re 
the affairs and the prosperity of his fellow countrymen is greater than that of the hi ‘ \ 
of any other nation. The President is the greatest single power for good or evil i1 either part [Therefore 
America. This is so in part because of his influential share in legislat inder the Pre é 
Constitution; in part because of the tens of thousands of officeholders whose yointme office he ) i 














Every citizen who has information likely, in his judg- 
ment, to help the country reach a just and wise conclusion 
upon this question is in duty bound to make that infor- 
mation public. By reason of my connection with the 
Conservation Movement. in this and the previous Admin- 
istrations, and because of a somewhat unusual! opportunity 
to observe public matters at first hand, I believe I have 
such information. 

The statement I have to make is not favorable to the 
renomination of Mr. Taft. It is made because I believe my 
duty as a citizen requires me to help, so far as I can, in 
preventing the injury to conservation and the general 
welfare that I believe will certainly result should Mr. Taft 
be nominated and elected for a second term. I am anxious 
to avoid the necessity for'making other fights like the fight 
to prevent monopoly of the coal in Alaska, a necessity that 
would gurely arise if the point of view that has controlled 
in public Jand matters in the recent past should come to 
control them again 

Doubtless a variety of unworthy motives will be ascribed 
as reasons why I make the following statement. As a 
matter of fact I do not make it lightly, or in malice, or in 
revenge for any fancied injury. It must be clear to others, 
as it is to me, that my dismissal did far more good than 
harm to the progress of conservation, and increased rather 
than diminished whatever power I may have to advance 
the policies for which I stand. And whatever the motives 
with which I may be charged, the important question is 
not what my motives are, but whether what I say is true. 

Lest what I have to say should be mistaken for the 
diatribe of an unrelenting critic, it is right to add that 
since my removal from the Government service, nearly 
two years ago, I have done my best to treat the President 
with fairness. When what he did seemed to me right I 
have never hesitated to express my appreciation of it. 
When I have been obliged to disagree with his actions or 
the measures he nas advocated, I have condemned the 
actions or the measures, but never the man. In no ) single 
instance in any speech, or statement, or interview, have 
I refused him the respect that is due to the Preside nt of 
the United States. 

At the time of my dismissal I uttered no word of criti- 
cism, but cautioned my fellow members of the Forest 
Service to remember that the work upon which they were 
engaged was too large to be affected by the removal of any 
man. Ten days later—-January 17, 1910—speaking before 
the National Civic Federation at Washington, I said: 
“The President urges that the—conservation—measures 
he recommends shall be taken up and disposed of promptly 
without awaiting the investigation—by the so-called 
Ballinger-Pinchot Committee—which has been determined 
upon. I echo his desire. In the face of this great oppor- 
tunity let us go farther, and so far as these issues are con- 
cerned let us disregard the controversy altogether in a 
general effort to secure what every good citizen earnestly 
desires.”’ 

When Mr. Taft indorsed the so-called Ballinger Con- 
servation Bills, some of which were wholly indefensible, 
I condemned the bad bills without mention of the Presi- 
dent. When he indorsed a sound water-power policy 
| praised the action as that of the President himself, and 
said: ‘The National Conservation Association heartily 
indorses the position now taken by the President along the 
lines laid down by Garfield and Roosevelt, and desires to 
call special attention to the work of Henry S. Graves, 
the present Forester, in bringing about this profoundly 
welcome result.” 


A Letter to.the Ex:-President 


HEN Mr. Fisher was made Secretary of the Interior 

I said that his entrance into the Government service 
would unquestionably meet with strong public approval; 
and when Mr. Stimson became Secretary of War I was 
glad to give public expression to my admiration of the 
man, which is the result of an intimate association of more 
than twenty-five years. The foregoing will, I believe, make 
it clear that I have not failed in courtesy and fairness to 
the President in what I have said concerning him. 

Mr. Taft, as a candidate for renomination, has taken a 
position very different from that occupied by Mr. Taft, as 
President of the United States. When any man becomes a 
candidate for public office, by that very fact he invites the 
people to examine his record, and offers for the approval 
or disapproval of his fellow citizens every public act of his, 
and every private act that bears upon his fitness for office. 
In particular, every candidate for a second term must 
submit to his fellow citizens the question whether his 
Administration has or has not been conducted frankly and 
effectively in the public interest. 

The fitness of any candidate is more safely judged by 
what he did in advance of his candidacy than by what he 
does under the pressure of a desire for public office. If the 
natural tendencies of any official run counter to the public 
interest, that fact is most freely shown while his term is 
young and the next election is far away. When another 
campaign draws near and the approval or condemnation of 
the people is close at hand, the necessity for meeting the 
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views of the voters begins again to control. Mr. Taft is 
now once more a candidate. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
believe that his true attitude toward the great policies he 
was elected to enforce is more accurately shown by what 
he did immediately after election and during the first part 
of his term, than by his position now that the campaign 
for his renomination has begun. And this would be true of 
any candidate for reélection to any office. 

Mr. Taft’s nomination was due to President Roosevelt 
and his election was due to the Roosevelt policies. He was 
chosen by the American people, partly because he was the 
friend and follower of Roosevelt, but principally that he 
might carry out the progressive policies for which Roose- 
velt stood. He was pledged to continue the fight for the 
conservation of natural resources, for equality of oppor- 
tunity, for honest and efficient public service by public 
officials and for driving the special interests out of politics. 
This was the central issue upon which Mr. Taft appealed 
for the suffrages of the American people. Upon this 
issue he was elected to the Presidency. 

In a signed article, given to the public as soon as he 
was nominated, Mr. Taft made a formal statement of his 
position. In it he said: 


It remained for Roosevelt to prove how the people will 
respond to a strong and true leadership when the hour has 
come for great reforms. The policies which he inaugurated 
must be continued and developed. They are right and they are 
the policies of the people. For that reason his successor may 
well disregard any charge of lack of originality if he does not 
make an entirely new program of his own. 

A President at this time has work before him clearly defined. 
The enforcement of the law, equally against high and low, the 
powerful and the weak, should be his first thought. The 
danger to our country from laxity or favoritism in this is 
the greatest one we have to face. The conservation of our 
natural resources and their development for the use of all along 
the lines of equal opportunity, too, must command his imme- 
diate attention. It should be his aim to give high tone to his 
administration, as Mr. Roosevelt has, by surrounding himself 
with men of earnest, enthusiastic interest in the public weal 
and of the cleanest but most effective methods. 


In his inaugural address he said: 


The office of an inaugural address is to give a summary 
outline of the main policies of the new administration, so far 
as they can be anticipated. I have had the honor to be one of 
the advisers of my distinguished predecessor, and, as such, 
to hold up his hands in the reforms he has initiated. I should 
be untrue to myself, to my promises, and to the declarations 
of the party platforms upon which I was elected to office if 
I did not make the maintenance and enforcement of those 
reforms a most important feature of my administration. 


It was the cause of profound disappointment to many 
thousands of his friends—myself among them—that what 
Mr. Taft thus said when he became a candidate and when 
he became President could not be seen to square with what 
he did after he had been elected and after his inauguration. 
With keen regret we saw him, as soon as the election was 
over, begin to abandon his former friends for the sake of 
his former enemies. The men he chose for his political 
associates, like Aldrich, Hitchcock and Wick rsham, were 
the avowed enemies both of the man to whom he owed the 
Presidency and of the policies he was elected to enforce. 
We saw that he did not lift a hand to assist either the 
Roosevelt policies or Mr. Roosevelt himself, when both 
were bitterly attacked in Congress during the closing days 
of the outgoing Administration. Later, as his Administra- 
tion developed, it became clear that President Taft had 
forsaken both the friends and the principles to which he 
was pledged. 

On December 31, 1909, shortly before my dismissal 
from office, I wrote to Colonel Roosevelt, then in Africa, 
the following description of Mr. Taft’s Administration 
during its first ten months: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 31, 1909. 
HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Khartum, Nubia, Africa. 

Dear Theodore: You may have wondered why I have 
not written you since you left America. Several times I 
have set out to do so, but on the whole thought you would 
be glad to be altogether free for a time from the echoes of 
trouble. So I let it go until now. 

On the reopening of Congress an investigation of the 
conduct of Secretary Ballinger, the Forest Service, and 
possibly the Reclamation Service and the Indian Office, 
will begin. It will probably be made by a special committee 
of both Houses, to be selected by the Speaker and the Vice- 
President, but its scope, method and personnel are not yet 
known. The stated purpose will be to establish whether 
Ballinger is guilty or not as charged by Glavis, and 
whether the Forest Service is responsible for the charges; 
but the chances are it will cover a much wider field. The 
outcome is doubtful, so far as the report of the special com- 
mittee is concerned. But whatever the result of the inves- 
tigation it can have no effect on what has already taken 
place. So I am taking advantage of the lull before action 
begins to sum up the situation as accurately as I can. 

In my judgment the tendency of the Administration 
thus far, taken as a whole, has been directly away from the 
Roosevelt policies. It is not yet certain, however, that 
the final attitude of the Taft Administration toward these 
policies has been reached. I think it is still possible that 
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a direct change of front by Taft himself might bring him 
into conformity with the policies to which he has so often 
pledged himself. It is my deliberate judgment, however, 
and it appears to be the deliberate judgment of practically 

all the men best capable of judging, that such a change 
is exceedingly unlikely. It is significart that the best- 
informed newspaper men almost without exception believe 
that it is now too late for Taft to change. 

In so large a matter as this, snap judgment has no place 
and full conviction supplies the only reasonable basis for 
action. I am not yet convinced that it is too late to hope 
for real support of the interests of the people by the present 
Administration, and as long as I can | intend to give it the 
benefit of every doubt. The result of the practical repu- 
diation of the Roosevelt policies by Taft would be so 
serious, the conflict which would follow would be so bitter, 
and the effect upon the welfare of the people would be so 
disastrous that no man ought to abandon hope until hope 
becomes clearly and finally impossible. 

On the other hand, it would be utterly foolish to be blind 
to obvious and well-known facts and tendencies. I have 
given the situation, as you will easily understand, the most 
careful and painstaking study of which I am capable, and 
I believe it to be extremely serious. We have fallen back 
down the hill you led us up, and there is a general belief 
that the special interests are once more substantially in full 
control of both Congress and the Administration. In that 
belief I share. 

I do not attribute the present conditions to deliberate 
bad faith on the part of Mr. Taft, but to a most surprising 
weakness and indecision, and to his desire to act as a judge, 
dealing with issues only when they are brought to him and 
not as, what the President really is, the advocate and active 
guardian of the geheral welfare. The Reactionaries evi- 
dently believe that Mr. Taft has a strong tendency to fol- 
low the advice of the last man who talks to him as against 
all others, for they have built a fence round him with 
theirown men. Unless Mr. Taft turns squarely about and 
promptly abandons his present direction and tendencies I 
foresee a clear-cut division between the Administration 
and the Reactionaries on the one side, and the Progress- 
ives and the great mass of the people on the other. The 
coming investigation must inevitably tend to make that 
division sharp and clear. 


Presenting the Situation to the Ex-President 


T MAY help you to understand the present situation if 

I write down briefly some of the principal reasons for 
thinking, as I do, that Mr. Taft has gone far toward a com- 
plete abandonment of the Roosevelt policies. It is true 
that he has repeatedly professed his intentions to carry out 
these policies, but we can no longer rely on professions in 
ae face of actions which continually contradict them. 

He permitted himself, as soon as he was elected, to 
be yank coos: by a circle of Trust attorneys and other 
Reactionaries, from which he has never broken away. 

He allowed the attacks upon yourself in Congress 
during the last session of your term to continue unchecked, 
when a word from the incoming President would have 
ended them. 

3. He surrounded himself in his cabinet by corpora- 
tion lawyers who were necessarily in opposition to the 
Roosevelt policies. 

He surrendered to Congress in its attack upon the 
Executive’s power to appoint advisory commissions, thereby 
abandoning the strong position taken in your memorandum 
upon the last Sundry Civil Bill. Thus he allowed the work 
of the National Conservation Commission to be stopped, 
prevented the commission from formulating the specific 
measures on conservation which it would otherwise have 
laid before him, and seriously retarded the practical 
progress of the Conservation Movement. 

5. He affiliated himself in Congress with the leaders of 
the opposition to the Roosevelt policies and the makers 
of personal attacks upon yourself. I refer to Cannon, 
Aldrich, Hale, Tawney and others whom he has chosen 
as his advisers. 

6. By the appointment of Secretary Ballinger he brought 
about the most dangerous attack yet made upon the 
conservation policies—an attack now happily checked, at 
least for the time. 

He established, by his appointment and support 
of Hitchcock, a vicious political atmosphere in the 
Administration, and revived the spoils system of political 
appointment in some of its worst forms. 

He failed during the course of the tariff debate to 
support the Insurgent Republicans in the House and 
Senate who were honestly trying to fulfill the party pledges 
and reduce the tariff, and intervened before the Conference 
a only when it was practically too late. 

He signed and now defends a tariff bill made by and 
jon the special interests, following the passage of which the 
cost of living rose beyond all precedent. 

10. He indorsed, in his Boston speech, in the person of 
Senator Aldrich, the most conspicuous, representative of 
reac i and special interests in the Senate. 

He indorsed, in his Winona speech, in the person of 
Mr Taw ney, your bitterest enemy in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and next to the Speaker himself perhaps the 
— conspicuous advocate of Cannonism and reaction. 

In the same speech at Winona he tried to read out of 
ia cies party Senators Nelson, Beveridge, Cum- 
mins and other Republicans whose fight was made for 
equality of opportunity and a square deal, and the honest 
redemption of our party pledges. 

13. He has repeatedly set party solidarity above the 
public welfare, and has yielded to political expediency of 
the lowest type, as in the case of the reported offer, first of 

(Continued on Page 61!) 
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E WOULD have called himself a grafter, had he Tr jD V7 7 
tried to be very frank. The police of seven states By \Y Y JUL I, JUR \My JUN 


the New York police had not yet learned of him by 





photograph and reputation—would have called him a ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND FREDERICK 
crook. For thirty-five years, as stripling, man and elderly 

gentleman, he had followed nearly all the semi-criminal and waltz with innocence and delight a whole night lot 
trades, like the plain confidence game, the tri: 
farmers at the back entrance of small circuses, “th 

the kind of gambling that is a certainty, even a whirl orso the waltz that 





ig Of Sometimes, when his partner suited him and he felt well 





OXeS enough acquainted, he would teach her a little variation ot 

















kick, inf e whe fluttered a 
vanished g white skirts. It vy 
dancing that exorcised away the occasional 
4 mood come to the men of his craft 
‘ the others did it | arint Also he liked 
golf in moderation and cards for fun. 
Next to pictures and dancing he cared for good 
: talk with human beings. That was part of his 
business, it is true. B: talk he gained acqu 
ince, and by a ju t ice he got busines Bu 
B! scarce ever did he ipproac! il one, exce] i 
: marked sucker, with busine in ! mind He 
liked people, their ways and ti I whimsies 
He could drink in for a good half-hour at a time 
the inane chatter of a storegirl, the reveries and 
remarks of a bartender 
This human curiosit ibout other huma 
both his tool and his brak« t had ted him to! 
biggest operations and it id spoiled some of | 
‘ biggest chances. 
He Drew Out an And so we find Handsome Harry at the age of 
(t Impressive Bunch fiftv-one in New York dead brolk e, with no pre 
f of Keys and Affixed . +] , , 4. 
the Banroce Tas ent OULIOOK and, it seemed to hims pernou 
ear the er is tether. New York had proved 
1 hoodoo. radual fall of his fortune ce he 
ived in to close real-estate toucl 
at green goods. His course had led him over the country, that never mature dropped ym a suite 
y from the snows and savage life of the Yuke e nortn Broad hotel to a } pearo with prune 
| to the palms and artificial life of Ormond Be h on the There had come across the great iron-bound, rocl 
south. He had taken his jail sentence and had beaten it _ built cit re weltering i rl August n 


with the help of a shy ster lawye r, W ho bled him for all the a heat-wave o abnormal ir { strength that the whole 
\ profits of his biggest ‘“‘touch.’”” He had been mugged for city had fallen prostrate under A blanket of hell-mist, 





























the rogues’ gallery, and had acquired and destroyed the that both saturated and burned, shrouded the street 
record through a twist of crooked politics. Hero and Moisture everywhere—in the air, in the ether betwee 
| villain of a hundred soiled romances, he had reached now the air, on the pavements, it thousand ps and 
! to the shores of an uncomfortable age and reached it Sidewalk Iountains of sticky, gumr immer ar 
without cargo. For when we see him first he fifty-one and not adroptocool. In tha f dreadful he 
years old and “broke” — broke, worst of all, in New York. who had the energy and the money had risen and gone to 
“Handsome Harry”’ they called him in his craft. And the ocean breezes. There rer ed ee ! 
the alliterative name fitted. He had been the darling of fought the powers of the air as best t ou 
woman’s eye in his babyhood, the observed of all feminine stoops and crowded sidewalks, or dabbled 
observers in his stalwart youth. Even ne his loc tastele and untasted dinner 
justified his ‘‘monaker.”” He was tall and still shape Handsome Harry ed I e re 
Age had taken his black hair, but it had replaced it with a fought with ther But he I hing 
full gray, silky thatch that set off his fine black s. It had h the heat there ea 
given him, also, a dignity and distinction of carriage that of dis rageme } tens 
sat well upon him in these years. His: er s out the last live e in hit e al 
been pleasant; they were a tool in h ft n he was subject to these periods horre He 
his middle age a touch of old-age cniv nat fitted line nad I ny methods ol throw g them o R 
a glove. Nowhere could the expert observer have read this one went deeper. It could not be t} 
his profession save in his mouth, a little too hard and What terrified |} \ he feeling t he | 
repressed, and in the stoniness of feature with which he lost } instinet for graft He could see | 
listened as his vis-a-vis talked. He had not even that _ sibilities in the seething lifeabout him. Hand 
pastiness of jowl that so generally marks the knight of his Harry had always been an inspired crook. For 
own wits. merly he had walked as through streets piled wi 
In mind he was like all his kind, and yet unlike. He had gold. He had but to pick and choose— his imag 
the absolute nerve of the good confidence man, ! love of ination opened so many avenue 1 é 
a gamble, his perverse delight in the humors of the game. But now his very flair had left him. He was like 
Like the rest, he justified himself to the rags of his cor ar t or a sculptor or an author who sudde 
: science by reflecting that the victim was generally out to finds that the flow of creative ideas has cease 
““do” him, just as he to “do” the tim; so it itter Handsome Harry’s tl ht ing | 
was afair game. He seldom let his ima ) in on the one chorus nowadays s e end?” And 
iltimate results of his operations; ger ough not ever, immediate afte came the desper 
always, he refused to conjure up the picture of plucked corollary Oh, for on hance at big game 
husbands returning to weep with their ves, of childre 
é deprived, of twenty-year hoarders forced to begin all over od 
again. He had imagination, but he held it under control, a the decorative touches that in wintertime 
ae is all must in his trade. Like the best of his kind, he had 4 gave to Mr Bannard basement dining 
appreciation of fine things, as pictures, music, even room a meretricious effect of warmth seemed now 
poetry of a sort. The “‘con game” is an art, decry it as only to accent the te ea ihe red cartridge 
' you will; and your real artist loves all arts. So, in his paper raised the te ire five degree Phe 
a ramblings to London and Paris and Germany on the trail huddle everywhere of high-colored bric-a-br 
of big game, he had learned to appreciate pictures and  liftedit ten more. And the flaring of the unshad 
porcelains and statuary. gas added that touch of tangible heat that makes 


He differed from the rest in the flavor of his personal humidity unbearablk The boarders had frankly 
side, and perhaps that accounted for the extraordinary lain down before it. Notwithstanding their 
preservation of his physical part. He had fought his thesweat poured off their face Miss Banks came 
engagement with Demon Rum long ago, and given over tothetableina kimono. Mrs. Dawson const 






the battle in which no man wins. Of late years he even dipped her handkerchief into her goblet and 
forbore to gamble, except in his business. Besides the constantly mopped her brow The mer I 
contemplation of pictures and statuary and potteries his the exception of Handsome Harr represente 
chief joy and plea >was dancing. Heloved to dropinto every degree of negliges Alone Otto Glu 

a public ball, get introductions from the floor manager, bushy-haired German, bore-in-general 1 
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“I wonder where he gets all the money to 
entertain so much?” Miss Banks asked with 
apparent artlessness, and she flashed a heavy 
wink in Handsome Harry’s direction. 

This was the match that touched off the 
explosion. Otto-baiting was a recognized sport 
in the boarding house. 

In an instant the table was spattered with 
broken English. 

“From the broletariat,”’ bellowed Otto. 
“From me! From you. From efferyboties! 
It iss a chr-r-rime!”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Gluck,”’ Miss Banks said reproach- 
fully, ‘“‘surely you wouldn't do anything so 
unprofessional as to knock your own boss?” 

Otto snorted 

“Mein Gott! And vy not?” he said. ‘I 
tage his liddle money. 1 guar-r-rd hiss — hiss 
hiss’’—everybody listened hard, for a series of 
hisses on Otto’s part always indicated a phrase 
much beyond his articulatory apparatus — “‘ hiss 
unear-rned ingr-r-rement. But I do not braise 
him. My soul iss mine. It iss not hiss. I say 
he iss obbressor.’’ Otto pounded his chest and 
looked bombs. 

Mrs. Dawson dropped for an instant behind 
her fan. When she emerged her face was 
perfectly straight. Miss Banks imitated for 
Handsome Harry’s benefit Otto’s gesture to 
his chest. But, although Handsome Harry 
smiled a furtive response to her, his sick soul 
was saying over and over again: ‘“‘Is it possi- 
ble that I am all in? Is this the way we end? 
Of course it must end some time—but is it 
possible that my finish isnow? What becomes 
of men like me anyway? Is it possible that 
I’m all in?” 

Miss Banks smoothly took it up again. ‘Do 
you know, Mr. Gluck,” she said, “I have often 
had those thoughts myself?” 

“Tt iss not hiss,” hissed Otto, again making 
a bass drum of his chest. ‘It iss mine like 
hiss-s. What iss hiss? What iss mine? I 
haf built it. You haf built it. Yet I do not 
resiss-st. Not yet altogether. No; anarchy 
does not resiss-st. Once haf I thought yes-s. 
I wass before I haf to’ Hanschmitt listened. 








now they haf nearly controlled the S. V. & C. 
to add tothe Western. I heard Mr. Pierce—I 
no longer call him that, but Pierce—he said 
they need less than one hundred shares. But 
Harrington he wants those shares too, for he 
also wants to control. And I heard him say: 
‘Many shares in small blocks are scattered. 
Half a little block of two hundred shares, or one 
little block of one hundred shares —it iss all we 
need. We must send to find them. It may 
take weeks. Some country boo-cher,’ said 
he’’—here Otto exploded with scorn —‘‘‘may 
have the stocks to help us control S. V. & C.’ 
And what did they afterward do?” 

“Haven't an idea,” responded Harry still 
contemplating the blended old tints of the 
tapestry. The practical part of his mind, 
however, was dimly on Otto’s narrative. 

“*They laughed!” said Otto; ‘those obbres 
sors laughed. Wall Street! I know what iss. 
The unearned ingrement. I know. Once I 
bought stock there where I vork to be robbed. 
I spend with them no more. Nos-sir! 1 buy 
rubber stock, as iss adfertised in mine anarchist 
paper. The voild’s supply of Megzigan rub- 
ber ——”’ Here the monologue flowed gently 
out of Harry’s consciousness again; for he had 
returned to study the unsurpassed Vermeer. 

When, after an hour or so, Otto conveyed by 
heavy hint and then by direct statement that 
it was time to close the visit, Harry put on | 
hat and departed through the area door, heay 
ing a sigh that was both satisfaction and regret 
His eye danced with the beauties he had beheld; 
his soul was soft with them. He had come in 
all innocence, just to behold; half-criminal 
though he was, the thought of taking anything 
had never once occurred to him. Honesty 
by strata; we all have our inhibitions an 
limits. Taking from another without 
ance of return in goods or “fair gamble” played 
no part in his business. He would have called 
it stealing, the same as you or I. 

He turned toward Broadway, stepping almost 
lightly again; and he was aware that the 
blackest clouds of his mood had blown away 
on the winds of beauty. He had passed Sixth 














Anarchy waits. It gonverts the mind.” 

“You have expressed those sentiments to 
Mr. Pierce himself, 1 suppose,’’ Handsome 
Harry threw in listlessly. Again Mrs. Dawson ducked 
behind her fan. Miss Banks bit her lips—but they 
trembled on the verge of mirth. 

“No,” shouted Otto; “I haf not those thoughts 
eggspressed. It is yet nct time, however. When speaks 
the whole voild then speak I. But las-st night I almost 
have gespokei.” 

Handsome Harry arose with a sudden sense of distaste 
over the whole situation. “I'll go off my nut if this keeps 
up,” he said to himself on his way to his room. ‘*The only 
thing for me to do tonight is to dance.”’” He put on his hat. 
Then, another thought striking him, his hand went to his 
trousers pocket where a few silver coins nestled in a single 
one-dollar bill. 

“TIT can see Mike in the morning,” he thought. ‘I 
haven’t nerve left even for a plain touch.” 

As he stepped out of the front door he barely suppressed 
agroan. For Otto, on his way to his night-watching of the 
Pierce house, stood waiting. He often waited thus to walk, 
as far as their paths coincided, with his one friend in the 
Bannard house, the one person who always gave him an 
appearance of considerate attention. On such occasions 
Otto would loose a corollary to his talk of intellectual 
anarchism. He was tired of guarding the unearned incre- 
ment; to make matters short, he was always asking Harry 
to get him another job. 

“Yes-s,” began Otto, exactly where he left off at the 
table; ‘‘he game last night to plot obbression and went 
away this morgen again te his unear-rned yacht what you 
and I built. The house wass open last night 4 

**It must be a wonderful house,”’ said Handsome Harry, 
his thoughts heavily elsewhere. 

“It iss nothing good,” responded Otto. ‘“ Rucks!” 
Harry translated ‘“rugs’’—‘Bictures!’’—Harry trans- 
lated “ pictures’’——-‘* Blate!”’—- Harry translated “ plate”’ 
“*vich he buys for the brice of a day’s labor millions and 
millions of times added. When the revolution of thought 
iss, no more will old things collected be. No; peeble will 
think. They will o 

On and on it wen.—‘Broletariat,” ‘Social revolu- 
tions,” “‘Unear-rned ingrement”’ Handsome Harry 
scarcely heard until he caught the words: 

“You shall see for yourself. This night shall I bring you 
there that you may know what the obbressor buys, and 
then si 

The instinct of beauty, dormant under a million dis- 
couragements, stirred faintly. More than a whole night 
of dancing to him, Harry realized, would be half an hour 


“They Tatk About the Unsociableness of New York 





Coutd Have Been More Kind Than You!"’ 


with the Pierce treasures. He snatched at the offer, 
remembering only not to snatch over-eagerly. 

““You mean,” he said, “‘that you would take me through 
the Pierce house?” 

“It iss my meaning,” replied Otto. ‘“‘Those are not my 
orders. Noboddy iss to come. But you are r-ready to 
believe. I will show you the unear-rned ingrement and 
you shall believe also. Vot for Pierce’s orders? He iss 
obbressor!”’ 

“I’m sure I should like it very much,” replied Harry 
with a well-managed tone of indifference, ‘‘ard I have an 
hour to spare just now.” 

In another five minutes they were mounting the steps 
of F. Warren Pierce’s residence in Thirty-seventh Street. 


mi 


ARRY stood in the drawing room drinking beauty of 

the new-found Vermeer which Mr. Pierce had bought 
of late for the ransom of many rebaters. He was aware 
with half his mind that Otto still buzzed and bubbled at 
his right hand. At first this stream of heavy, thick German 
monologue was merely an irritation; and he heard not. 
But the irritation grew, so that by-and-by the stream 
flowed into his conscious mind, disturbing those ripples cf 
his soul set going by this perfect beauty. 

“It was r-ridt in this room last night,’’ Otto was saying, 
“that I hear those obbressors blotting—Mr. Pierce—I 
shall not call him that more: no, only Pierce — Pierce and 
four others, moreover. They send for me to call on the 
telephone a number and ice gedt. And I lis-sen. You bet 
you. ‘I shall to my circle r-report this also,’ said I. They 
send their sbies to vatch on us. Now, it iss, I vatch them. 
I know what stocks and bonds iss about. Was I not porter 
in. Pierce’s office of Wall Street before I get this chob for 
honesty? So I lis-sen what they do. It iss information.” 

“What did they de?” inquired Harry, more to keep 
Otto talking comfortably and steadily than anything else. 
He was listening now, for his interest in humanity was 
stirred, but only indifferently; the better part of his being 
was considering six Satsuma bowls. 

“T will tell you,” pursued Otto; “but you will not 
rebeat it. It iss a secret of the cause. Half anarchist you 
already are. See! You shall be gonverted!”’ 

“T guess you're right,” said Harry, shifting position 
to get a better view of a Keaaissance tapestry. ‘“‘I 
sympathize at least.” 

““Ah! And you shall believe! They haf the Western 
Railroad System. You know. Everybody know. And 





Why, Nobody 





Avenue before he remembered the narrative 
of Otto Gluck concerning oppressors and op- 
pressed, and even then he remembered only to 
smile. Suddenly he drew himself up, for his face was 
steaming with the unaccustomed vigor of his walk; and a 
thought struck him. 
“Guess I’d better tackle Mike now, when my nerve is 
good,”’ he said to himself. 


Iv 

FEW minutes later Harry stalked with the air of a 

prosperous retired capitalist into the barroom of a 
Broadway hotel. He leaned on his cane, inspecting the 
sodden row trying to get cool on alcohol, strolled out 
again, tried another and yet another betore he found his 
man. <A dapper little person, in the clothes of a college 
sophomore, sat alone at a table in the corner, sucking 4 
mint julep through a straw and meditating. Without a 
word Harry dropped into the seat opposite. This was the 
““Mike” of his search, the present uncertain supply of his 
necessities. 

“The same?” inquired Mike by way of greeting. 

“The same,” replied Harry. Mike summoned the 
waiter and gave his order before he addressed Harry, 
inquiring: 

“Anything doing yet 

“Tf the world was up for ten cents I couldn’t buy enough 
dirt to stop a watch,” said Harry, speaking in parables. 
“The sucker slipped the hook. Here I get an office for that 
real-estate deal and furnish it with installment furniture, 
and he loses a lawsuit in Oklahoma and gets cagey with 
his money and goes back. I’m keeping office hours until 
the end of the month; then the agents come for the rent 
and the installment on the furniture, and it’s all off with 
the Big Swede.” 

“‘Can’t raise nothing on the furniture, can you?” 
suggested Mike. 

**No, thank you,”’ responded Harry. ‘‘ When I get sent 
up it won’t be for a piker game.” 

“This listens to me like another touch,’’ remarked 
Mike, looking him over. “Flag it! My tires are flat. 
Positively nothing doing in the financial district. Us great 
money powers is starving.” 

“Tt’s down to a matter of eats and sleeps,” said Harry. 
“Tf I don’t settle by Saturday night I’m in the bread line. 
Mike, I’ve got to have a twenty.” 

“There’s nothing doing,” insisted Mike. 

“You can’t get away with that. You always keep a wad 
buried. You daren’t show me the back of your watchcase 
right now.” 

Mike grinned. 
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“Well, you’ve come through for me before,” he said. 
“A twenty, huh? But you get busy. It’s the last I’ve got 
for you. Say, why don’t you come down on the Street? 
You’re new. You’ll see things. A front like yours would 
go great.”’ 

“Too old to learn a new ga 
““No, Mike, I’m going to pull off a small touch somewhere, 
and get back to St. Louis, where I know the 
Funny, ain’t it?” he added, sweeping his hand 
Broadway; “a whole school of suckers, millions of "« 
not one for me.” 

Mike was opening his watch, 
Harry. He turned about, holding a twenty-dollar bill. 

“It’s the last,’ remarked Mike. 

“Thanks,” responded Harry. 
but it seemed indecent to retire 
tion. His mind returned vagu 
Gluck. This was on Mike's territory. 

“Heard something about your game today, Mike,” he 
“Maybe it’s good and maybe it ain't. ar tl 
F. Warren Pierce is trying to get control of the S. V. 
for the Western crowd.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed Mike; ‘“‘now ain’t that nev 
got something for you. Daniel Webster is dead! 

‘You don’t say so!” replied Harry, taking the sarcasm 
in good humor. “‘ Well, I don’t follow Wall Street much.” 

‘*T should say nit,” replied Mike; 
Pierce and Harrington both want that road. 


me,” responded Harry. 
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without further 
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They’ve bid her up above one -ninety on the market and 
there she hangs, tight as a drum, and they can’t either of 


"em get the rest. 
**Gee!”” Mike 
when one or the 
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added; ‘‘I wish I could 
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Naw! 
Mike made with his mouth the motions of 
one who tastes something good. “If Pierce should 
control S. V. & C., Western would rise like a balloon and 
rich on if I had the tip.” 


It’s on the ceiling already But 


we'd all get margins 


at Harry. ‘You ain’t got atip? Sure?” 
“Only that Pierce is after it,’’ replied Harry. 
‘“‘George Washington has licked Lord Cornwallis,” 
responded Mike. 
Vv 
YPITE of the twenty dollars in hi pocket, te ol 
WJ hour with beauty, Harry’s black mood was on him 


again as he rose next morning to take an open 
car to his office in Warren Street No inspiratior no 
leas—no impulse to clutch one little 


even 


those wilted, moping crowds that flowed in and out of 
the great, hot way. He stopped at the street entrance 
to inspect the new-painted sign ‘H. H. Carsc Real 
Estate, Room 26.’ He unlocked his door, cast his eye 
over the varnished installment furniture all sticky with the 
heat. The sight brought only heaviness of spirit with tl 

memory of opportu: past [here was really no need of 





coming to the “office” any more, 
now that the big dupe had slipped 
back to Oklahoma; almost was 
he mi lock the 
good and return no more. 
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turned only at his own touch, was 
ally moving. 
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ness man. The door opened and 
a woman bobbed into the room. 
Harry sat blinking at her for a 
moment before he rose. She was 
a little old lady—the kind of old 
lady that man most 
She wore a black silk gown. 
wore black cotton gloves. 
carried a doll’s size black parasol. 
Under her diminutive black bon- 
net shone a little old face, whim- 
al in every point and wrinkle. 
Her eyes and her movements © 
quick and twinkling. There are 
irious kinds of innocence—that 
of childhood, for example, and 
[ gi From every 
and color and move- 
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eye that she <1 
She laughed back, her eyes on his 

‘“*Whom have I the honor of addressing?” asked I 
some Harry in his best manner. 

‘Mrs. Marcia Brewster is my name, he respond 
“Mrs. Marcia Hopwood Brewster in future,”’ she 
with a tightening of her lips. I can’t lose the Bre 
name, and goodness | ywws I don't want to, seei g 
kind of a ma Abner Brewster was But I want to 
In tne Hoy vood no Kind of takes the curse off 
Brewster Abner couldn’t help that name, and he 
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a Osillo He was st born as a mule Db« 
added with the air of one who admits a fact relu 

id definitel two mules!” 

“They can be stubborn,” said Handsome Harry 
pathetically. ‘I have some New England blood 

Goodne . how did you know where I come ( 
asked Mrs. Brewster. Harry paused, remember 
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Y NAME 
is Jones, 
the full 

name is Jubal 
T. Early Jones, 
and lam one of 
the Kansas City 
Joneses. Ours 
is one of those 
old or Southern 
families. My 


father came 
out across the 
mountains from 
Virginia at an 
early period. I 
have never been 
able to under- 
stand why he 
should have 
come at all, 
because from 
what I was able 
to gather of the 
facts he could 
have stayed at 
home and beaten 
the case probably. But at any rate he came, in a more or 
less hurried manner, losing the sheriff and the pesse on the 
way, and settled in Kentucky and raised a large family. 
Then my grandfather in turn moved West, partly, I take it, 
because of the inherited pioneering instinct, and partly on 
acceunt of some litigation arising from his having shot a 
neighbor with one of those old-fashioned squirrel rifles with 
a brass-bound stock and bone sights, such as so many of 
the hardy pioneers of those early days of our country used 
in conducting arguments over line fences and strayed 
shoats. We have been in Kansas City ever since and are 
very well thought of there and socially prominent, an aunt 
of mine having been one of the first persons in the South- 
west to introduce the custom of eating dinner at suppertime 
and serving the coffee black afterward instead of along with. 

At the same time until | married I never undertook to 
I was content to 











The Way! Figured it Out Our Family 
Was as Old as Anybody's 





pry very deeply into the family history. 
stop with my Grandfather Jones, whom I remember as a 
that is, when I was a small boy, not Grand- 

eating his chewing tobacco off the stalk and 


small boy 
father Jones 
never wearing a coat except when going to church or to a 
funeral or something of that general nature, and otherwise 
deporiing himself in the simple, unostentatious style of the 
good old days. The way I figured it out our family was as 
old as anybody's if you accepted the Garden of Eden 
account, and almost as old and, perhaps even more active 
if you believed in the Darwin theory. 

But after I married my wife things were different. You 
see, she was a Lemon. 1 do not use the word Lemon in the 
irreverent orslang sense. I would not think of doing so in 
the case of a New England Lemon. And my wife is one 
of the Lemons of Providence —Providence, Rhode Island. 
It seems that up in that section you 
speak of the Lemons of Providence as 
you would of the Cedars of Lebanon, 
say, or the Bulls of Bashan, or any- 
thing staple like that. They have 
lived in Providence for several gen 
erations, having come over in the 
Mayflower; in fact, from what | 
have been able to gather, the original 
Lemons made several round trips 
back and forth on the Mayflower, 
going over in the spring after fresh 
supplies of spinning wheels and warm- 
ing pans and new recipes for serving 
witches and such things, and coming 
back in the fall in time to put up their 
mince meat and salt down the codfish 
for the winter. So I feel that I am 
warranted in saying that Mrs. Jones’ 
people come of very old, very aristo- 
cratic stock. Nearly all her male 
ancestors on both sides were in the 
French and Indian Wars and the 
Revolution. From what I can learn 
they must have known General Israel 
Putnam well enough to call him Izzy, 
and as for Mad Anthony Wayne 
well, I figure that what really made 
him mad was having so many Provi- 
dence Lemons hanging round, all of 
them willing at any time to advise 
him freely about how to run hisarmy. 
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It was really romantic the way I came to meet the pres- 
ent Mrs. Jones, she being of the East and I of the Sunny 
South—or West by South anyway. We met, as you might 
say, across the bloody chasm. I was having some dental 
work done at the time, and while I was in the chair she 
came in to have some work done on her teeth. After the 
dentist had withdrawn himself from me and I was able to 
sit up he introduced us. Afterward my wife confided 
to me that with my mouth shut she never would have 
known me for the same person; there seemed to be so 
much more to me. 

But that was the way the acquaintance began, and in 
time we came to know each other better; and she came to 
Kansas City on a visit to a college chum and we became 
engaged and were married at the Second Presbyterian 
Church and went to Niagara Falls on our wedding tour. 
But it was after we moved to New York to live that this 
ancestry business first came seriously into our lives. As 
the home paper put it, I decided to go East to accept a 
very lucrative and important position with one of the great 
commercial enterprises of the metropolis, feeling that my 
talents demanded a larger field than was afforded me in 
Kansas City. The paper also said that my many friends 
would wish me all success in my new sphere of activity and 
briefly sketched my life up to that point. The facts were 
all stated correctly, I having written the piece myself in 
order to save the reporter trouble. So we came East and I 
got a job soliciting life insurance, and we did well and lived 
in a flat. 

At the end of the second year I got a raise and we moved 
out to North Orange. It was a very exclusive and highly 
restricted neighborhood; we found that out as soon as 
we made the first payment on the house and moved in. 
Nearly every family on our street—Edgemere Terrace 
was either High Church Episcopalian or Old Line Repub- 
lican and in some cases both, and there was hardly a house- 
hold that didn’t keep two servants, or three, if you counted 
in the man that came to tend the furnace ana mow the 
lawn. For example, the Henry J. Kittengers lived right 
behind us on their estate. Ours was only a villa plot, forty 
by eighty, but the Kittengers had an estate consisting of 
three full lots. Almost every Sunday they wer® visited 
by relatives owning a very large touring car, and they 
themselves had an inlaid piano-playing attachment and a 
dog that was said to be worth either nine hundred dollars 
or nine thousand, I forget which. I never saw the inlaid 
piano-playing attachment. myself, as the Kittengers never 
called upon us and, of course, in view of that we did not 
return the call, but I saw the dog frequently, because 
nearly every morning the Kittengers’ second girl used to 
(ake him out walking on a leash and pass our house. In 
rainy weather she carried an umbrella—over the dog. I 
ceuld not understand this at first, but my Uncle Polk Jones, 
who lives with us and has a very clear way of putting 
things, explained it. He said if you had a hired girl and 
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she took pneumonia 
or something and 
died on you you 
could always get 
another for not ex- 
ceeding twenty-two 
dollars a month at an 
employment agency, 
but it was not so 
easy to replace a dog 
worth nine thousand 
dollars—or even 
nine hundred dol- 
lars, for that matter. 
I suppose he was 
right, because he 
certainly was a very 
rare and unusual 
looking creature—I 
am referring now to 
the dog. He had a 
large massive frame 
with a woolly coat 
and a peaceful ex- 
pression on his face, 
and long fluffy fringes 
growing all the way 
down his legs, like 
you see on certain chickens. Judging from his appearance 
alone I should say that he was a cross between a Polled 
Angus and a Buff Cochin China, but Uncle Polk always 
insisted that there must be some Siberian Yak in him too. 
However, never having specialized on dogs I would not 
presume to say for sure. 

I forgot to state that the name of our place in North 
Orange is The Beeches. My wife was set at first on calling 
the place Gray Gables, but she found out that two of the 
families on our street had already had a serious quarrel 
over both families having selected that name for their 
houses, and we compromised on The Beeches, which has a 
very attractive sound, we think, and will be exceedingly 
appropriate just as soon as the two slips I purchased from a 
traveling agent for a nursery garden grow up into towering 
trees, which the agent says they-should do in a very short 
time. 

Well, anyhow, after we were settled at The Beeches we 
noticed that there was a space just over the living-room 
mantel which neither the loving-cup trophy that I won 
at our bowling club nor the tall drinking stein which 
Mrs. Jones’ Aunt Clara Louise Lemon brought us as a 
souvenir of her European tour seemed to fit into properly. 
I thought at first it would be just the place for my stuffed 
moosehead. I am very fond of that moosehead. It was 
almost the first thing I bought after we moved into the 
flat on West One Hundred and Ninety-seventh Street. I 
bought it at an auction sale, and it was a very handsome 
head, with the long, sloping Roman nose peculiar to mooses 
and a pronounced underlip and a very fine set of black 
whiskers hanging down. I intended it for a decoration for 
the dining room of our flat, but after we got it hung we 
found that owing to the size of the 
room and the ceiling being low his 
chin whiskers came right down on the 
dining table, and you had the feeling 
that you were taking your meals with 
one of the old Hebrew prophets 
Isaiah, say, or Exodus or Deuteron- 
omy—which was depressing. 

So we never enjoyed him as we 
should, and when this question of 
filling the space over the living-room 
mantel came up I suggested putting 
my moosehead there. But Mrs. Jones 
didn’t like the notion, and after sit- 
ting looking at the spot with an in- 
tense expression for a few minutes she 
had an idea. She was enthusiastic 
over it too. She said we could have 
the coats-of-arms of the Lemonses 
and the Joneses framed to match and 
hung side by side there. But right 





Uncie Potk Chirked Up and Wanted 
to Know Who it Was That Beited 
Him and Whether He Deserved It 
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there the hitch came. So far as we 
knew, the Joneses didn’t have any 
coat-of-arms. 

Uncle Polk, who was present at the 
time, suggested that she just hang 
the Lemons’ family tree at one side, 
and on the other side a neat worsted 
motto or something of that sort, stat- 
ing that the Joneses also ran. But it 
was plain to see from her expression 








The Beeches Will be Exceedingly Appropriate as Soon as the Two Slips Grow 


that my wife resented this suggestion 
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as bordering upon the frivolous. At the same time she 
did not care to hurt Uncle Polk Jones’ feel he 
has property. She pointed out gently, but nonethel 
firmly, that it would never do to hang up just the coat-of- 
arms of the Lemonses, because if we expected our children 
to grow up and go with the best families of North Orange 
and she, for one, certainly did—they, the children, would 
be under a severe social handicap if the impression should 
get round that they only had ancestors on one side. She 
went on to say that all the really representative American 
families were going in now for ancestors and coats-of-arms 
and family trees, and that it was a very laudable thing, and 
she wanted me to take it up and trace the Joneses out 
for her sake and the sake of the children, if not for my own. 

‘Just think, my dear,” she said, “‘it might develop that 
you were eligible for some of our most exclusive military 
organizations—the Society of the Colonial Wars or even 
the Society of the Cincinnati.” 

Uncle Polk spoke up here and said he guessed that 
wouldn’t be possible hardly, because sc far as he knew, 
none of our folks ever lived in that part of Ohio, although 
his mother had a cousin who married a | 
residing in Galliopolis. But he could tell by the look she 
gave him, and so could I, that he was making a mistake, 
and he hushed up and didn’t interrupt again for quite a 


spell. Eudora went on to say—Eudora is my wife's first 


rs, because 
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name—that here she was qualified for the Colonial Dames, 
and the D. A. R., and the Mayflower Descendants and all 
the others, nearly, and me with hardly an ancestor to n 

back, so to speak, and it wasn’t right. I inquired then how 
I was going to remedy the situation at that late date. 
Eudora said it would be ez She said there were men in 
New York and several o 





ler cities WNO made a reguiar 





business of searching out genealogical records for people. 
It was a high and noble and patriotic calling, Eudora said, 
and the men were very conscientious about it. I could go 


to one of them and have him look up my whole family tree 








for me. She said the expense would be trifling compared 
with the results, and, anyway, I was doi » well in the 
insurance business that she thought I certainly owed t} 


much to her and the children. When a woman puts a 
thing that way what are you doing to do? 

Well, there it was settled without ar y argument, and I 
asked Eu ing to get started. As Uncle 
Polk said, it wouldn’t be fair to walk in on one of these 


experts and ask him to go ahead and equip me with a com- 


aora how we were § 





plete line of ancestors without giving him something to 
start on. Eudora said that would be easy. We had only 
to sit down with a paper and pencil and figure out the 
Jones family tree as far as we could go, and then when we 
couldn’t go any farther we could hand the net results over 
to one of these prolession il family-tree cno} 
him do the rest. 

So that ver 


at vel! eve g 


round the mission cente 
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called it. Then she m line, branching off the 
main line, and labeled it » Whittlemore for Ma, 
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Ma having been a Whittlemore; 


line branching off in the opposite direction, which was for 
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Pa, and she wrote his name on it; and then we worked in 
} ’ > 

ne more limbs tor n grandparents on both sides. By; 

it time the Jones family tree had begun to look like one 


those two beeches on the front lawn, the healt} 
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of the two. But after that we wer 
I couldn’t remember whether my 


on my grandfather's 
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was one or the other, I was pretty sure of that, 
although along here the name Dodson kept 
coming into my mind. Afterward I recalled 
that Dodson was the n hat my grandfather 


lamed with the squirrel rifle, so re ally he wasn't 
] 





related to us at all and only got worked into 
the family » by accident; but I am speaking 
hat happened on this first evening 





now or W 
when we were tracing out the Joneses. 


But Eudora said in order 





side she would just put my gre: 
aown edigo J rgenso! 
hypher erted here and there 
many of the leading families 

use them—and then we coulk 


But that was just the trouble ve couldn’t go 
ahead. All we had was a short trunk line and 
two branches, one running up to the Whi 


more country and the other on out to Pedigo- 





Jorgenson junction. Uncle Polk said i 
reminded him of a railroad that they built 
once in Southern Illinois when he was living 


said, was the 





there. The name of the road, he 
































Gulf, Continental & Pacific Slope, but after 
: . . The Children Would be Under a Handicap if the Impression 
the promoters got thirty-seven miles of it built Should Get Around That They Only Had Ancestors on One Side 
they ran out of money and stopped but kept 
the name; and so the name used to protrude out at each on the elevat i é | | the name 
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exactly know yet Just how ma ancestor f ) i ra 
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In the preparation for acts of guilt the most 
astute leave unguarded points. —-WHARTON. 
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INCE the genii who caught men up 

into a cloud and witches who caused 

w them to disappear by their incanta- 

tions have been driven over the edge of the 

world by a bit of lens and a measure of acid, 
men no longer are accustomed to vanish. 

It would seem that with the perils of the 
ea, of the waste places of the earth and of 
the elements one might easily be lost sight 
of. Nevertheless this is strikingly not tru 
So varied and so numerous are the invis- 
ible lines that attach every man to his 
fellows that the acutest human ingenuit) 
veannot be certain that some one of these 
threads does not remain unbroken. No 
criminal ventures can be more perilous 
than those that contemplate the disappear- 
ance of a human being. Again and again, 
lured by great benefits to be received upon 
the death of another, a criminal agent has 
undertaken this adventure. That sprightly Frenchman, 
Victor Douat, tried it long ago in Paris. He insured his 
life for one thousand pounds, crossed to England, procured 
a certificate of death from the Registrar, purchased a coffin, 
loaded it with lead and jauntily followed it in his own 
funeral procession to the churchyard in Essex. 

But with all his assurance Douat ultimately failed— to 
his ruin. The coffin was exhumed, the French authorities 
seized him at Antwerp, and his case has remained as a 
warning. 

One of the greatest illustrative cases in this country is 
that of the Mutual Life Insurance Company vs. Hillmon 
(145 U. S. 909). About the tenth of December, 1878, 
John W. Hillmon and Levi Baldwin resided in Douglas 
County in the State of Kansas. They formed a conspiracy 
to defraud the life insurance companies with the assistance 
of a person named John H. Brown. 

Their plan was to take out insurance on Hillmon’s life 
in a large sum, cause the insured to disappear under 
circumstances indicating his death and thereby secure 
the insurance. 





The story of this remarkable undertaking cannot be 


better presented than it was in one of the affidavits that 
Brown finally made in this case, when circumstances began 
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Circumstances Indicating Great Intimacy 


to involve him and when in fear he undertook to secure 
immunity by telling what he knew. He said: 

“Our original arrangement was to get Hillmon’s life 
insured for fifteen thousand dollars, but it was afterward 
changed to twenty-five thousand dollars. Hillmon and 
myself were to go off southwest from Wichita, Kansas, 
ostensibly to locate a stock ranch, but in fact to in some 
way find a subject to pass off as the body of John W. 
Hillmon, for the purpose of obtaining the insurance money. 
We had no definite plan of getting a subject, but to in some 
manner get one. The final termination of the matter was 
the last I had thought of. 

“Our first trip out from Wichita—the last days of 
December — while the snow was on the ground, we expected 
to find a subject that would appear to be Hillmon, frozen 
to death, and that could be identified only by the clothes 
and papers found on it, and so it would pass off as 
Hillmon. We went from Wichita to Medicine Lodge; 
then direct to Sun City; from there to Kinsley; from there 
to Great Bend on the Santa Fe Road; then to Larned and 
on to Wichita via Hutchinson. Hillmon and myself were 
entirely alone on that trip. 

“IT then stayed at Wichita until the fourth of March. 
Hillmon in the mean time went to Lawrence to see his wife 
and get some more money. He returned about the first of 
March and on the fifth we left on our second trip. We 
went due west to Cowskin Creek, and then west to Harper 
City, then to Medicine Lodge, on by Sun City and beyond 
some miles; then we turned northeast down Medicine 
River to a camp on Crooked Creek about eighteen miles 
north of Medicine Lodge, where Hillmon is claimed to 
have been killed. We got there about an hour before 
sundown and stayed in camp until the next evening.” 


Hillmon’s Well-Laid Plans 


a E OVERTOOK a stranger on this trip the first day 

out from Wichita, about one or two and a half miles 
from town, whom Hillmon invited to get in and ride, and 
whom he, Hillmon, proposed to hire to work for him on the 
ranch. This man was with us during all this trip. Hillmon 
proposed to me that this man would do for a subject to pass 
off for him. I told him and contended with him that the 
man would not do to pass off for him, giving him various 
reasons why the man would not answer the description, and 
complained and objected because his proposition was to 
take the man’s life, and I protested and said that was 
going beyond what we had agreed and something I had 
never before thought of, and was beyond my grit entirely; 
but Hillmon seemed to get more deeply determined and 
more and more desperate in the matter. 

‘Pains were taken not to have more than two of us seen 
together in the wagon; sometimes one and then the other 
would be kept back out of sight. On this trip to Lawrence 
Hillmon was vaccinated; his arm was quite bad. Hillmon 
kept at that man until he let him vaccinate him, which he 
did, taking his pocket knife and using virus from his own 
arm for the purpose. He also traded clothes with him; 
Hillmon first giving him a change of underclothing; then 
traded suits, the one he was killed in. The suit he was 
buried in was a suit Hillmon traded with Baldwin for. 

“This man appeared to be a stranger in the country, a 
sort of an easy-go-long fellow, not suspicious or very atten- 
tive to anything. His arm became very sore and he got 
quite stupid and dull. He said his name was either 
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Berkeley or Burgis, or something like that. 
We always called him Joe. He said he had 
been around Fort Scott a while and also 
had worked about Wellington and Arkansas 
City. I don’t know where he was from, 
nor where his home or friends were. I did 
not see him at Wichita that I know of. I 
had very little to say to the man and less 
to do with him. 

‘He was taken in charge by Hillmon and 
yielded willingly to his will. I dreaded 
what I thought was to be done and kept 
out of having more to do with him than 
possible. 

“| frequently remonstrated with Hillmon 
and tried to deter him from carrying out 
his intentions of killing the man. 

“The next evening, after we got to the 
camp last named, the man Joe was sitting 
by the fire. I was at the hind end of the 
wagon, either putting feed in the box for 
the horses or taking a sack of corn out, 
when I heard agun go off. I looked around 
and saw the man was shot, and Hillmon was pulling him 
away round to keep him out of the fire. 

“Hillmon changed a daybook from his own coat to 
Joe’s. He said to me everything was all right and in shape, 
just as he wanted it, and that I need not be afraid, but it 
would be all right. He told me to get on a pony and go 
down to a ranch about three-quarters of a mile and get 
some one to come up. He took Joe's valise and started 
north. This was about sundown. We had no arrange- 
ment to communicate with each other. He first proposed 
to do so, but I told him I did not want to know where he 
was; that in case I should I might find out some other way. 
I have never heard a word from him since. 

“At Lawrence Mrs. Hillmon gave me to understand 
that she knew where Hillmon was, and that he was all 
right. The man over whom an inquest was held at camp, 
afterward: at Medicine Lodge and at Lawrence, Kansas, 
was the man Joe Burgis, or Berkeley, killed by Hillmon as 
related above, and John W. Hillmon I believe to be still 
living; at least he left our camp and went north, as stated 
above, after killing Joe.” 

This was in fact what occurred. But in pursuance of 
their plan Brown told a different story when he first 
returned from this adventure. He said that he and Hill- 
mon went into camp on Crooked Creek in Barber County 
Kansas, on the eighteenth day of March; that after supper 
he went to the wagon for the purpose of removing some 
blankets or other like material; that a gun had been put 
in the wagon by Hillmon so that its muzzle projected from 
the side; that in his effort to remove the blankets they 
became entangled with the gun and discharged it, thereby 
his companion, Hillmon, was shot through the head and 
instantly killed. 

Brown went at once and notified parties living in the 
neighborhood of the camp that he had accidentally shot 
his companion, Hillmon, causing his instant death. The 
persons notified went to the camp, found the dead body 
with a bullet wound in the head lying by the campfire. 
Brown told them this person was Hillmon. The body was 
taken to Medicine Lodge and buried. Brown returned 
and application was made to the life insurance company 
for the money. Hillmon was never again heard of. 

But for one unforeseen circumstance this elaborate con- 
spiracy might have been carried to a successful issue. 
Hillmon had picked up a wandering person who seemed to 
be unknown. The man evidently was a stranger; the 
country was wild; no living person knew that he was with 
Brown and Hillmon. There existed, so far as these men 
could determine, no evidence indicating the presence of 
this stranger. 

Hillmon in carrying out his design took the greatest 
precautions. He had been vaccinated and he induced the 
stranger to permit a vaccination so that the mark would 
show on the body; he changed clothes with him and, hav- 
ing prepared this evidence of identification in the camp at 
Crooked Creek, he killed him. No living person except 
Brown, the accomplice, had any knowledge of these facts. 
They had taken great care that only two men should be 
seen and every detail of the plan as conceived by Hillmon 
was perfectly carried out. Nothing interrupted it, no one 
had any knowledge of it, and Hillmon’s attempt to conceal 
himself was also so successful that no trace of him could be 
found. Everything that Hillmon thought of, every diffi- 
culty that he could foresee, and every difficulty that was 
patent to any one he safeguarded. 
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Nevertheless there was one thing Hillmon could not 
have foreseen that destroyed his plan. There existed 
here, as in every case, one of those invisible lines that 
attach individuals to each other. Ordinarily Hillmon 
could not have found a better subject than the person he 
picked up on his way to Crooked Creek. This stranger 
was an easy-going, wandering person named Frederick 
Adolph Walters, one who drifted about the world and a 
not apt to But it happened that 
Walters had a sweetheart named Alvina D. Kasten 
after he fell in with Hillmon he wrote he 

to Fort Medicine. The remarkable coincidence of this 
letter destroyed Hillmon’s plan. It 
Supreme Court of the United States in its opinion: 


DEAREST ALVINA: Your kind an 
was received yesterday afternoon abgut an hour before | left 
Emporia. I will stay here until the fore part of next week, 
and then will leave here to see a part of the country that I 
never expected to see when I left home, as I am going with 
a man by the name of Hillmon, who intends to start a 
sheep ranch, and, as he promised me more wages than I 
could make at anything else, I concluded to take it, for a 
while at least, until I strike something better. There is so 
many folks in this country that have got the 
fever, and if I could not of got the situation t] 
now I would have went there my 
I get to see the best portion of Kansas, India 
Colorado and Mexico. The route that we ir 
would cost a man to travel from a hundred and fifty 
hundred dollars, but it will not 
get good wages. I will drop you 
] get settled down. The 
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destroyed him. 
Perhaps the most 
famous case in this 
country is that of 
Udderszook vs. The 
Commonwealth (76 
Penna. State 240). 
Winfield Scott 
Gross, a resident of 
Baltimore, Mary- 
land, had insured his 
life to the amount of 
twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for the 
benefit of his wife. 
About February, 
1872, he occupied a 
frame shop on the 
York Road in Bal- 
tirore County, 
Maryland, about 
three miles from the 
city; his residence 
was in the city of 
Baltimore. He was 
engaged in his shop 
in gilding picture 
frames and also in 
an invention that 
would bea substitute 
for India rubber. 
On the second of 
February the shop 
took fire and was 
entirely destroyed; 
among the ruins 
were found portions 
of a human body. 
It was alleged that 








this was the body 
of Gross, and his 
brother-in-law, 








William E. Udderszook, made the prelin proofs as 
to identity, and so forth, in order to obtain the Irance 
for the wife of Gross. 

It seemed impossible to say whether or not this 
was the body of Gross, but the e mpanies 
were not satisfied and they resisted the payment of the 


policies. 

A suit was brought Mutt Life Insurance 
Company of New York in the Circuit Court of the United 
States at Baltimore, and a verdict obtained by Mrs. Gross. 
A motion was made for a new trial, and while the matter 
was pending a certain thing happe 
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When passing Baer’s Woods he observed 
a flock of buzzards hovering over the trees. Gai 


two days later, observed the sam« 
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Am Educational Episode im the Career of R. Raymond 


ICKEY RAYMOND was not in an amiable 
v mood as he sat on the porch of the Eagle 
Bird and blinked with bloodshot eyes at the 


suhuara-spiked slopes of Sentinel Butte. When a 


By Kennett Harris 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. T. DUNN 


you, but it’s out of politeness and an accommodating 
disposition and public spiritness, that’s all. I don’t 
believe you'll find anybody else round this man’ 
town that’s foot-loose, but there’s nothing to pre- 





man falls at one sudden plunge from the height of 
affluence to the depth of destitution he is not likely 
to be amiable, and twenty-eight hours before Rickey 
had been affluent. Cunningly inlaid spurs of steel 
and silver had been his, 4 gorgeously stamped saddle 
and a bridle of pride and pomp; he had also owned 
and cgntrolled little Nigger-Horse, thirty-eight 
dollars in coin and currency of the United States of 
America and a job. Now he had a throbbing pain 
in the top of his head and an unpleasant taste in 
his mouth, and that was about all, excepting the 
clothes he lounged in. 

The sun shone brightly beyond the patch of shade 
that the Eagle-Bird threw out into the street. It 
set the distant butte quivering to such an extent 
that Rickéy transferred his gaze to the adobes 
opposite, only to have his bleared eyes shocked by 
the glowing ruby of the chili strung across the court- 
yard and then stabbed by parallel flashes reflected 
from the railroad track. Thereupon he pulled his 
hatbrim well over on to the bridge of his nose, 
tilted his chair back and sank into merciful oblivion, 
from which he was presently recalled by a timid 
tap on his shoulder. 

“Hello, Simp,”’ yawned Rickey to the little dark 
man who bent over him. ‘Grub ain’t ready again? 
Don't tell me I’ve got to eat.” 

**Not unless you want to,” replied Mr. Simpson, 
of the Café Delmonico; ‘but if you’re dead certain 
you ain’t a-going back to the outfit I’ve got a job 
for you.” 

“I’m not a-going back,” said Rickey; “I’m too 
sensitive and Scotty is too sarcastic and sot. That 
waddy seems to have an idee that because he pays 
me wages l’ve got to tag along after cow-critters 
like they was the authors of my being and I wasn’t 
old enough to eat grass. What’s more, he ain’t got 
no iiberal notions. When a person is kind enough 
to spin a little wheel all night just to amuse me, 








é 
or % 
“Don't You Give Me * . 
Any of That Magni« Ks < eet 
fied Bifocai Glare, ~ 
Because it Makes Me Want ~,. onan 
to Slap Your Sacred Chops"’ ‘ aed 


vent your trying. Perhaps you'll find the pack 
outfit, too, but as far as I know I’ve got a corner 
on spare horses.” 

With this delicate hint Simpson turned to enter 
the restaurant, but the capitalist stopped him with 
an ungracious apology. ‘‘I suppose if 1 haven’t any 
choice I'll have to take what I can get and pay what 
I’m held up for,” he continued. ‘I'll agree then to 
pay you the five dollars a day you ask,” he said to 
Rickey. 

“*Ten was my las 
with that I might 
Rickey significantly, and P. J. Cruser, who was not 


figure, but if you ain’t satisfied 


ye willing to take fifteen,”’ said 





I 


foolish in some respects, closed the bargain at ten. 


It was an altogether different Rickey that spurred 
out of Simpson’s corral the next morning, a clear- 
eyed, alert and springy fellow, with life in every 
motion of his lean, muscular body, tense, fresh and 
vigorous as the rangy black he bestrode. Leading 
his patron’s mount and a pack-horse he pulled up 
in front of the Delmonico and emitted an imitation 
of the Jicarilla war-whoop that made the Mexican 
cook within jump and seize his meat-cleaver in an 
agony of apprehension. Fifteen minutes later he 
and the capitalist were shuffling southward across 
the desert, headed for the Tularosa Range and 
Garnet Basin, where ‘‘the boys were hungry.” 

The capitalist was in an ill humor. He had been 
awakened at an unseemly hour by a vociferous burro 
in salutation to the dawn an 
culty all through the night in adjusting his anatomy 
to the unyielding inequalities of a 
tress. Then the Mexican chef of the Delmonico had 
never overcome the national predilection for grease 
and garlic and believed in a full-bodied coffee 
something in the nature of a purée. P. J. Cruser’s 
breakfast rankled within him and he made no secret 
of his dissatisfaction; also the sun displeased him. 


had had some diffi- 


cornshuck mat- 








and furnishes me with pretty chips to push round 

on any number or color that suits my taste and 

fancy, I allow the least | can do is give him all my money 
and anything I can take off without making a scandal. 
What’s the job —dish-washing?”’ 

“Rickey,” said Mr. Simpson with a hurt air, “ you know 
your face is good enough meal ticket for me and your say-so 
is giit-aidged security for a loan any time you want it and 
as long as you want it. Still, I s’posed that being this was 
a Eastern capitalist a 

**Which was a Eastern capitalist?” asked Rickey mildly. 

“This P. J. Cruser party with the fishy eye, who got off 
Number six,” replied Mr. Simpson. ‘I reckon you was 
asleep or you'd have seen him coming up the street. You 
couldn't have missed him. He didn’t come on the keen 
run, a-whooping and a-shooting, and he didn’t have no 
brass band, but he was powerful noticeable all the same. 
Yes, sir, he sure was. Well, he wants to go up to Garnet 
and he hasn't got time to have the railroad extended out 
that far, so he'll have to go like common folks with a pack 
outfit. I’ve just got him sort of resigned to that, but he’s 
got his own opinion of sech a country and of me too.” The 
little man sighed. ‘It’s sure hard to bear. Well, come 
over and see him; he wants you to personally conduck 
the caravan.” 

Rickey yawned again and, slowly rising, hooked his 
thumbs in his gunless belt and slouched across the street. 

“Just one thing more, Rickey,” said the little man as 
they approached the restaurant. ‘This here P. J. Cruser 
ain’t soapy in his manners and customs. He says what he 
means and | judge he means to be onpleasant most of the 
time, so you'll just have to consider the source and make 
ullowances and a leetle extra charge. You don’t want to 
do nothing to discourage capital, Rickey. Them Garnet 
boys is getting right hungry.” 


“T’ll be good,” Rickey assured him. ‘I reckon I’ve 


got something onpleasant coming to me. I was thinking * 


of getting a greaser to kick me round a few and this may 
do as well. 

“*T reckon it will,’’ he added as he caught sight of P. J. 
Cruser. 

The capitalist, enthroned in a rawhide-seated rocker, 
surveyed Rickey with the critical impersonality that he 
might have bestowed upon a doubtful ten-dollar bill. He 
was a decidedly noticeable man, was P. J. Cruser: big, but 
looking still bigger by reason of a certain arrogant puffiness 


about him and a disparaging frown that seemed to have 
its effect on the entire surrounding landscape. He wore a 
sandy beard closely trimmed to the square contour of his 
jaw and round tortoise-shell glasses bridged with gold and 
attached to him by a broad black silk ribbon, and it was 
through these that he inspected Rickey. 

“This is the gentleman I was speaking to you about, 
Mr. Cruser,” said Simpson politely. ‘I guess he can 
accommodate you.” He indicated Rickey with a graceful 
wave of his hand. 

The capitalist leaned back in his chair and, removing 
his glasses, shook them rebukingly at his host. ‘My 
friend,” said he, ‘‘ we might as well have a clear and definite 
understanding from the beginning. I don’t want a gentle- 
man and I don’t want to be accommodated. What I want 
is a handy man acquainted with the country, who can cook 
a decent meal and do, in brief, whatever he is ordered to do. 
I expect to pay him for his services and I expect to pay him 
more than they are worth, so that there is no question of 
accommodation involved. If this man 4g 

“T speak some English and I understand it tolerable 
fluent,”’ interposed Rickey, blinking at him. “I reckon if 
you talk to me I can make out the general drift of your 
observations.” 

P. J. Cruser resumed his eyeglasses, but Rickey con- 
tinued to blink quite stolidly and showed no sign of 
withering. 

“Well,” said the capitalist after a pause, “how much 
do you want? Speak up. I furnish the horses and the 
provisions and whatever else is necessary.” 

“Five dollars a day,”’ replied Rickey calmly. 

P. J. Cruser flushed with annoyance. ‘I’m talking 
business,”’ he snapped, ‘‘and I'll be obliged to you if you'll 
do the same. I’m not going to haggle with you. Not fora 
moment. You set a fair price for your services and I’ll 
either employ you or send you about your business. Now?” 

“Ten dollars a day,”’ said Rickey. 

“My friend,” said the capitalist, turning to Simpson, 
“you see if you can’t find me somebody who isn’t either 
drunk or crazy.” 

‘“*Excuse me, Colonel,”’ said the little man gently, “you 
must have got me mixed up with somebody you knew right 
well. You’ve called me your friend three times in the last 
five minutes. Now I’m willing to do anything I can to help 


“Are we going to have this blistering heat all 

day?” he demanded savagely 

‘*Maybe not,” answered Rickey hopefully. 

it clouds over and gets real cool and refreshing. It did in 

83, so the old-timers tell me, and again the year after the 

Spanish War. I recollect that myself.” 

‘Have you got a good memory?” 
with a baleful gleam through his glasses 

“T’ve got a peach of a memory for some things,” 
Rickey. 

“Then you just remember that I don’t want you to get 
funny when I ask you a question,”’ Ly} . 

Rickey extracted a well-worn tally book from his hip 
pocket and made a note. ‘“That’s ju case,’”” he 
remarked with a pleasant smile. ‘“‘If \ 
string I’ll tie it round my finger.” 

Presently Mr. Cruser, with a particularly 
of an inherently harmless variety, stopped his horse. 
“Come and shorten my stirrup,”’ he commanded. ‘Take 
it up a couple of holes.” 

“Certainly, sir,’”’ responded Rickey, swinging himself 
easily from the saddle and dropping his bridle rein. ‘I 
don’t blame you for not wanting to get off and fix it your- 
self,” he continued, as he busied himself with the latigo 
strings. ‘“‘After you get down you've got to make the 
toilsome ascent again, haven’t you?” 

“I’m paying you to do it,” snarled P. J. Cruser. 

“Ten dollars a day,”’ agreed Rickey blandly. 

They proceeded in silence, but soon a gentle following 
breeze sprang up and wafted the dust they stirred in a 
cloud that enveloped them completely and augmented the 
capitalist’s normal irritability to a considerable extent. 
At every gust of wind he swore and from time to time he 
groaned. At noon they arrived at a little arroyo that gaped 
at them unexpectedly from a patch of mesquit, and here 
Rickey halted and relieved the horses of saddles and pack 
and picketed them. P. J. Cruser sat with his back against 
a bush that afforded a little shade and sourly watched the 
preparations for lunch. 

“Don’t build that fire there,’”’ he barked as Rickey 
began to heap dried leaves. ‘‘ Don’t you see the wind’s going 
to blow the smoke right over to me?”’ 

Rickey shifted the pile to leeward. ‘‘ Please excuse my 
thoughtlessness,’”’ he begged as he struck a match. ‘‘Sup- 
pose I leave the lunch for a while and fan you till you cool 
off? You look warm.” 
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his employer. “‘Bring me a drink of water first 
“Yessir,”’ replied Rickey, and hastened to t! 
with a tin cup. When he brought it back the 


tasted the water and then spat it out. 


‘It’s warm!” he ejaculated, with profound disgust. 


said Ricke \ 


1] 


“Yessir, sorry, sir,” 
the heat causes it, I think, sir 
“*Make some coffee then,” ordered P. J. Cruser 
stand gaping at me. I woul 
again for all the copper mimes 
‘All set,” said Rickey. ‘‘ Pass your plat 
“That’s a devil of a looking mess!’ 
“It does sort of turn a person’s stomac 
1 “Try the bacon. Ca 


Great guns! 








the te 





said Rickey. 


if I’m quiet about it? 


“It’s a filthy meal,” said P. J. Cruser. Do 


that bacon?” 

‘That’s what it was represented to m«¢ 
Rickey “Maybe they took advantage of n 
xperience. Never mind. I’ 


and see if I can’t 





tomorrow morning 
patty-dee-foi-graw for you.” 
P. J. Cruser glared at him over the rim of his t 


Rickey nodded back cheerfu 
Resuming the journe P. J. Cruser 1 inte 
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“You ruffian!”’ panted the « 


thug! Give me my horse, you brute! [ll 





penitentiary for this.” 


‘You're the slowest 1 o take a hint I ever se 
observed 


Rickey unemotionally. He slipped from |} 


horse ane walking up to the « 





handed on one side of the face and, as he reele 
blow, deftly slapped him on the other side and restored } He hook | DY ‘ ‘ ‘ ) Mir 
equilibrium. He repeated this until his victim fell, a Cruser 
then, hauling him to his feet, shook him vigorous] H 

was undeniably angry Rickey. 
‘lam trying to 


that you mustn t use . that sort ol talk toa gr \ he amp was! 1¢ R 


| , ] mot ; 
make you unde and I 


man,’’ said Rickey between shakes. “It ain’t poli ‘ of | } reas! l ca l t | 

You may think it’ brutal of me, but it Cruse istled fu ook his t the 

kindness . If I let you keep ji up ud ola l prre t potatoes tot I il a 

be encouraged 

quick-tempered and then you'd - ave Ricke ind nece iryv to er »y more brutal method 

to travel back WiIln i 
He released Mr. Cruser 


mall but ornate } ol from his | 





oga trunk 





10tS In rapid succe ion in Ri key’ general direction th e UI ! J nd t ur 
“Well, what do you think of 
the ca Lust continued o pull t n rig¢ 


* He t m3 piood Now I dk 5 ce to be evere | ) ul ( et ) a irs or wi if 
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sof that!” ejacul 





‘You're not g g to leave me alone in this wilderne ul re ou [ool yourse 
“it would be murder.” Ricke 


at him grimly. “Well,” he said, resumed: “Do you know wha etome? You 


‘I do want a handy man to go with me to G: 








know whether you’d suit I don’t want a You lool eal that’ et ed 


gentleman, and if I took you I wouldn't have one; but I \ ! Mr. Cruse ‘ re lent 





mumbled P. J. Cruser finall; es 
averting his 

“‘That’s a bargain,’ agreed | 
Rickey; ** 


‘you want to get the 


Own gaze. 


only,” he continued, 
proper 
idee of what your business 

You ain’t a preacher, you 
know, and you'll have 





your cussing at your ownrisk.’ 


But in less than an 





’s discontent again be 





came too great to 
) suffer in silence, 
concernin 


his horse he passed on to a 


invidious remarks 


caustic comment on the judg 
ment and capability of the 
person who had selected him. 
“I supposed that you knew 
something about horses,’ he 
snarled. 

‘* My legs certainly are some 
bowed,” admitted Rickey, * 
: ural you would. But 

? 


whether or 








o, you mustnt 
expect too much from a horse 
They don’t raise ’em plush- 
upholstered, with reclining 
and push-buttons, 
round here. I ain't 
you to take ’em as you fin 
‘em, because that’s consider- 
able risky; but I ne 

ybody to improve a horse’s 
gait by beefi: ; 


Mr. Cruser cast prudence to 


backs 


advising 


ver knew 


gy about! 


the winds. ‘“‘There’s a good 





many things you don’t know 
ind one of them’s your place,” 
he retorted. “‘ Why, you igno- 
rant, drunken, insolent ag 
His characterization ended 
a yelp not unlike that of a 


dog saddenly and unexpect- 
edly kicked, for Rickey spurred 
against him with the shock of 
a battering ram and, reaching 
it a sinewy hand, jerked him 
the saddle and dropped 
him with a thud in the dust, 
where for a moment or two he 
lay half 
giing to his feet he saw Rickey 
and the horses easily jogging 
alo ig the trail. 

**Stop!’? he screamed. 
Stop!” 


from 


stunned. On strug- 











Rickey haited and allowed 
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intricacy of the diamond hitch; he 
could and did saddle his own horse and 
mounted it without assistance at the 
second or third attempt, and he learned 
an unbelievable self-restraint and pa- 
tience under the smiling derision of his 
heavy-handed instructor. On the third 
day of the journey he began to ask civil 
questions pertaining to the country and 
the camp of Garnet Basin, and acquired 
a large mass of varied misinformation, 
some of which made his eyes glisten and 
his tongue-tip move greedily between 
his thick lips 

“There's the Tularosa Range, P. J.,”’ 
said Rickey at last, pointing to a purple 
line on the far horizon. ‘‘There’s your 
wealth beyond the pearly pipe-dreams 
of avariciousness and nothing but a lot 


of simple, honest sons of toil and trouble ‘thy, 
to take it away from. I reckon if you 


make the right kind of a talk they'll - he 


ay 


turn over all their claims to youif you'll 
let ‘em work for day wages. That’s the 
pri iciple you go on, ain't it?”’ 

“Can we get there this afternoon?” 
asked Mr. Cruser, ignoring the dig 





P. J. Cruser Took 
His First Lesson 

in the Construction 
of « Campfire 





raised himself on his elbow, looked 
round and gasped, for P. J. Cruser had 
vanished and with him the horses. 

“And I’m blamed if he hasn’t taken 
the pack!” exclaimed Rickey, hastily 
pulling on his boots and scrambling to 
his feet. “‘That’s what comes of educat- 
ing the classes.”’ 

He looked southward, and miles 
away in a line with the ultimate peak 
of the shimmering Tularosa he saw two 
or three tiny dots that seemed to be 
moving. 

“Twenty miles on foot to the next 
water, hotter than Billy-be-damned and 
not so much as a breakfast to start on!” 

He sauntered away in an aimless 
manner and stopped by the’clump of 
cactus. ‘‘ Will you tell me why I killed 
that snake when he would have died 
anyway after biting what he did?” he 
muttered. Then he took up the trail. 

High-heeled boots, however well 
adapted to the treacherous capacity of 
stirrups and the exigencies of the brand- 
ing corral, are poor things to walk in for 
any distance; moreover, Rickey had 








Rickey smiled. ‘‘ Not this afternoon, 
but maybe by sundown tomorrow if 
you don’t oversleep. It’s thirty miles from where we camp 
to a trai] running south along the foot of that peak, and 
then about eight along the trail to the Basin.” 

“T see,”’ said Mr. Cruser, looking thoughtfully at the 
eminence indicated. ‘‘I must try not to oversleep.”’ 

But any hope the capitalist may have entertained of 
reaching his destination so soon was doomed to sudden 
blight, for when an hour later he was leading the horses 
to water a flattened coil of yellowish green and dusty drab 
buzzed an all-inadequate warning, straightened a third of 
its length like a spring released and struck the capitalist 
on his leg 

Rickey, lounging at ease upon the bank above the pool, 
heard the same sharp >dog-yelp of terror that Mr. Cruser 
had emitted on a recent occasion. Then an agonized call 
for help brought him in a couple of leaps to the capitalist’s 
side 

“I’m snake-bitten,”’ moaned Cruser, fumbling at his 
puttee strap with trembling, ineffectual fingers. ‘It’s just 
below the knee.”’ 

Swift as a flash Rickey’s razor-bladed stock knife was 
out and severed the thong. Another cut ripped trousers 
and drawers, which were deftly and quickly rolled up, 
baring the leg of the victim. A glance showed the fang- 
punctures, and the next minute Rickey had his handker- 
chief knotted above them and was twisting its folds deep 
into the flesh with a handy stick. The capitalist was 
howling 

“Quit it! 
you yet.” 

Without releasing the tourniquet he scored the bitten 
place across, and then, as Cruser struggled to seize the 
hand that held the knife, he jabbed his elbow viciously into 
his patient's diaphragm and, returning to his surgery, cut 
back and forth until blood ran freely. Not content with 
this, he placed his mouth to the wound and sucked again 
and ayain. 

The capitalist began to croak a hoarse invocation of his 
Creator. ‘‘I’'m going to die,” he said; ‘‘I’m going to die!” 

Rickey spat finally. ‘‘Sure,’’ he agreed cheerfully. ‘So 
am I, sometime, and so’s my grandma's brindle tom-cat; 
but we’re going to hang on a while longer, all of us. Now if 
you can hold that stick just as it is I'll get the rest of the 
fixings.” 

He bounded up the trail to the pack and was back in a 
minute with a bacon slab and a pint flask. ‘ Pull on that,” 
he said to Cruser, handing him the flask. ‘Get stark, 
staggering, blind, rip-roaring oreide, if you can. It’s on 
me, so don’t be afraid of it.” He cut a thick slice from the 
fat of the meat and bound it on the wound with a handker- 
chief snatched from the capitalist’s pocket. ‘‘Now keep 
on making a beast of yourself while I round up them 
horses,”’ he directed. 

On his way to the horses he heard a significant buzzing 
from a cactus clump and stopped long enough to pick up a 
sliver from a dead suahara and terminate the existence of 
a good-sized diamond-back rattler. This he accomplished 
in a brisk and businesslike fashion by a few stunning blows 
and a quick stamp and grind of his boot-heel. The horses 
secured, he returned to Cruser, and with tremendous effort 
raised his almost inert bulk and staggered with it to the top 
of the bank. There he spread blankets and presently got 
his erstwhile striker comfortably disposed thereon. 

“How are you sagaciating by this time, Old Stockings?” 
he asked sympathetically. 

“It’s no use,”’ groaned Cruser; ‘I’m going-to die. The 
leg’s swelling and the pain’s damnable.” 

“Fine and dandy!’ commented Rickey happily. ‘Shows 
the medicine’s taking hold. Have another; the evening’s 


snapped Rickey; “I haven't begun to hurt 








young yet. Cheer up! Think of them copper claims 
that you can tangle up in litigations and injunctions and 
things till the owners will be glad to let ’em go at any old 
price you want to give ‘em. Let’s smooth out that coat 
under your head a little. There—is that better? Now 
I’m going to get a little firelight on the subject.” 

Talking in this consoling strain, he built a fire and by 
its flare removed the fat-pork poultice, noting that it was 
green with venom. Then he applied another slice, rebound 
it, put the coffee-pot on the fire, rolled a cigarette and 
began to smoke. Cruser, half stupefied by the whisky he 
had drunk, presently dozed off. When he awoke the stars 
were shining brightly above him and Rickey was renewing 
the dressing of the wound. 

“Doing bully!’’ smiled Rickey as he saw the other’s 
wide-open eyes. His fingers sought the capitalist’s pulse. 
“IT think another of the same is indicated. It’s a poor heart 
that never rejoices, and this is also on me. We might as 
well make a night of it.”’ 

“Head's aching,’’ murmured Cruser when he had 
swallowed his dose. Then he lapsed into a fitful slumber, 
waking at intervals to find Rickey bending over him in 
ministration or squatting by the fire in unwinking vigil. 

In the morning the crack of a pistol awoke him a little 
after dawn, and the next thing that he was conscious of 
was the grateful aroma of coffee and a hissing and sputter- 
ing in the frying-pan. Presently Rickey brought him a 
plate on which were a couple of well-browned small birds, 
larded with bacon and flanked by fried potatoes. 

“Feel able to sit up and take a little nourishment?” 
asked Rickey. ‘‘Them’s poor little innocent cooing doves 
if you’ve the heart to eat ’em.” 

The capitalist seized a bird and set his teeth in it by way 
of answer. Rickey watched him with a sardonic grin as he 
ate. ‘I reckon the operation was successful,’”’ he observed; 
“you seem to be quite yourself again. How does the leg 
feel?”’ 

Cruser stretched it out. ‘“‘It’s better, isn’t it?” he said. 

“All it needs now is a little rubbing to get the stiffness 
out,”” declared Rickey confidently. ‘‘ You'll be able to 
resume your duties by tomorrow morning.” 

“I won't forget this,’ said Cruser earnestly. ‘You'll 
see I won't.” 

“‘T was kind of counting on that,’”’ Rickey replied with a 
slightly sarcastic inflection. 

““You’ve saved my life,” said the capitalist. 

“Well, I suppose that wasn’t exactly the square thing to 
society,” said Rickey. ‘But then I don’t make any pre- 
tensions to being a moral character, and you couldn’t 
prove it on me anyway.” 

P. J. Cruser’s jaw set hard and the old, ugly gleam shot 
through the glasses he had just affixed. Through the day 
his conversation was limited to monosyllabic grunts. Now 
and then he got on his feet and limped tentatively about 
the camp, but with many groans of pain. Rickey occupied 
himself during the rest of the morning with a stew of dried 
apples, and alternately cat-napped and smoked through 
the afternoon. After supper he carried the dishes and hot 
water over to the capitalist’s side and set them down. 

“It’s my professional opinion that you can ’tend to this 
job without any serious risk, P. J.,”’ he remarked. ‘‘Just 
be careful not to let it excite you, that’s all. Me, I’m 
going to sleep. And don’t forget that I’m to be Queen of 
the May bright and early in the morning.” 

“T won't,” said P. J. Cruser. 

Rickey moved uneasily as the morning sun began to 
shine hotly on his face and he slowly opened his reluctant 
eyes, fumbling the while for something to throw. Then he 





never been greatly addicted to pedes- 

trian exercise. The first three miles of 
his stilted progress were, therefore, slow and painful. The 
next mile was still slower and far more painful. Once, with 
a recollection of happy, barefoot days, he took the boots 
off and almost immediately stepped upon a cactus. After 
invoking curses upon the polypetalous dicotyledonous head 
of the plant he sat down upon another one. Thereafter he 
rested frequently, but with more care, and he was resting 
when Opportune Providence on a paint horse bore down 
on him with a gay tattoo of beating hoofs and a joyous yip 
of recognition. 

**Muh poor che-ild, you seem to be lost,” said Opportune 
Providence, grinning. ‘‘Where’s Daddy? Well, well! 
Here, lemme lift you up behind me and we'll go find him. 
Don’t be afraid of the nice horsey.” ( 

Rickey got up slowly, but his responsive smile was faint. 

“How come you're afoot, Rickey?’’ asked Opportune 
Providence. 

“It’s a right funny story, Sam,” replied Rickey. “I'd 
tell it to you, only ; 

He looked off at the tiny dots that could still be seen 
moving toward the peak. 

“Only it ain’t finished yet. 


I 


NV ONTE ESCOBEDO differs in many respects from 

Tapias and from Old Snagtooth, Cedar Knob and 
Los Dragones. It makes peculiar indentations in the 
skyline that are easily recognizable, and, seen from a dis- 
tance of say thirty or forty miles over the desert, it appears 
to top all elevations of the Tularosa Range southwest of 
the Blue Mound; but it is, nevertheless, an eminence that 
will bear watching. Approached heedlessly by one unfa- 
miliar with its tricks, Escobedo develops remarkable 
protean characteristics; it throws up strange peaks and 
ridges; it opens gaping cafions and passes that at once 
multiply and divide it; it squats unexpectedly, uprears 
uncertainly in dim distances, and dodges behind other 
more or less craggy heights until its identity is lost utterly 
and beyond recall. 

P. J. Cruser, capitalist, en route for Garnet Basin, had 
been careless and overconfident. Assuming that shifty 
Escobedo had the decent stability of the Flatiron Building, 
he laid a course for it and made his mind perfectly easy as 
far as direction was concerned. If his mind had been per- 
fectly easy regarding the activities of one Rickey Ray- 
mond it might have been the better for him, though the 
chances are that he would have got tangled up in the foot- 
hills in any case. But he worried about Rickey and, in the 
native phrase, “rode with his beard on his shoulder,” 
whereby he managed to lose his bearings. Within six 
hours of the time that he had left Rickey slumbering by 
the dead campfire in happy ignorance of desertion, P. J. 
Cruser had diverged from his beeline so that he was head- 
ing for Cedar Knob, and a feeling of uncertainty was 
growing upon him. In another half hour he stopped and 
looked about him helplessly and black wrath arose from 
his heart and bubbled in his throat. 

The packhorse and Rickey’s saddled mount dropped 
their heads and began to crop at the scanty herbage around 
them. Their placid acceptance of the situation and indif- 
ference to his comprehensive curses exasperated the cap- 
italist to such an extent that he struck at the animal 
nearest to him and, as it jerked away, added a rope- 
burned hand to his trouble. When things once begin to go 
wrong they keep right on going. 

Fortunately Mr. Cruser was able to catch the horse 
without more than a reasonable amount of difficulty, but 
the delay was sufficient to put a stop for the midday meal 
out of the question, so he munched on some cold biscuit 
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that he had prudently pocketed after breakfast, as he put and hazy notions of the natives, white and brow Dim! ba his | ea of he 
about and rode for the now towering Tapias. A littlelater and hazily he had always associated ste« crowned = ornate ed yn that 
he was in a maze of broken ground, riding along dry water sombreros and swarthy complexions with long, sharp lay ther ea i ‘ 
courses that wound and twisted to all points of the com knives, bloodthirsty tastes, moral obliquit ounti his ene 
pass, scrambling up steep banks from whose summits  fastnesses and ransom on pain of mutilation and deat} Pr 
he would find himself facing the plains tl he had left, So when these three horsemen drew nearer he 
sliding down roof-slants into deeper ravines and struggling cious of a peculiarly unpleasant feeling in the | f i \ | 
through thickets of thorn that shred nis already tor tomacnh, and took a new angle of directio! 
garments into disreputable tat ers. And ever Ignacio Laguna Jos Rosario at M is ne I ! 
lifted his voice and cursed Rickey, his own fol caballeros of consideration in the « of D Pablo ‘ ( 
of copper, the stumbling and reluctant horses, the universe, Corleone y Otero, were dusting along at a 
and Rickey again. conversing pleasantly of the Sunday cock fight Cruc ‘ : raised } ' | 

At last he climbed to a far-stretching mesa and took when they became aware oO! a dusty and dirt ginger 
hope once more of Garnet Basin, for a new and quite con muzzled gringo ded hors 1 i r é 
vincing Monte Escobedo, that was really Old Snagtoot! others, one of which wa iddled but unoccupied lo Migu ‘ 
loomed through a dust |} not ten miles away Assuredly Jose the circumstance se¢ ed unusual li not isp 
not ten miles away —and blessed level ground. In any and Miguel agreed with hir Ignacio was of the 
case he might meet somebody who could direct him that the rangy black horse bea’ ‘ng the empt iddle v \ { ed M 
perhaps guide him. P. J. Cruser here resolved that in tl the same that ran at the Santa Lucia festival, backed | Crust é 
latter event he would conduct himseif wit! listinguisned his owner, the Sefior S I oO he { fé D 
affability and polished urbanity. So much his late guide, Sentinel Butte, and, as he announced tl} the ging iid | 
the deserted and profusely bedamned Rickey, had taught muzzled gringo turned f norse to avoid ther lhe three 
him. He had hardly made this resolutio hen, seeming: vung to meet him, and at that the gringo a loned the f ) i I 
by magic, three mounted figure peared riding toward animals he was leading and set spur ! 1dde M ( 
hin | ke gh 

Mr. Cruser, before leaving New York, had filled and On the tant, Jose wheeled and circled out to head | itrage I ar er ‘ 
fortified himself with much useful knowledge of the terr off, Ignacio made a erly flank movement, and Migue I 
tory of New Mexico. He had crammed the laws gover g rode ¢ to cut off any ssible retreat At the i! ( M 
its mining districts and he is posted on transportation Jose drew a | 1 and fired, Ignacio pulled an ar New } ‘ 
facilities or their lack; he had a1 ma oO gy the car! e from a we worn abbard and fire i M l t 
holdings of the Grabenheims and statist I the coppe col eted tl lu ule t! ( ] 
output. He had the names cf various legislators and a ball rifle that had come down to him through t} tl 
executive officers doing busine more or less umbrageous, generations of unfortunate marksr He t M I 
ut Santa Fe, and he knew the strate; mportance of P. J. Cruse elped as the bullet patted ; ! ] | 
Garnet Basin in the Tu ) R ‘ thet Oo ain ( t 1 ne ‘ 2) } Continued onl 2 
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ow H / é 
tions to ‘’get together’ wy e é . se . yf 
has been one of the dail) t 
tragedies of history. There ought to be a Society ' i ich grave 
for the Promotion of Sociabilit, etween fathers ‘ he } 

; mi ae ul 
and their children. * gre 
Too often the average father does not knov ; ‘ i ! 
his boy at all, in the sense that he knows ther 
in his shop or factory, or his rivals in bu f . } 
or his fellow townsmer He has never ide ‘ ‘ 
him and gauged him and estimated his powers ‘ 
and tendencies as he has theirs. He just take 
him for granted, either ichip of the old bloc 
a little replica of himself i living na erie 
image” of his gra he 1 shapeless lu 
of proto mic putty, which ne lly ke ma 
of in suen fort id calling : eems to him be 
l'o the bo the father too often merely the 
“Governor” or the ‘Old Man,” an obstinate and 
domineering sort of person— well-meaning 
not unkindly at heart-—-but forming a sort of 
perpetual constitutional opposition to every pro } 
posal that does not emanate from its¢ ana 
playing the automatic wet blanket to every new 
ar out 
pose, “J am older 1 
therefore I must know better,” would goad a 
rabbit to revolt, even if the DOY admitted the 
logic of the syllogism, which he usi doe { 
and an unprejudiced observer would often be 
compelled to agree with him. 
Nowhere does the luminousness of W al With His Power of Life and Death Over His Famity 
Allen White’s shrewd phrase, ‘“‘ That type of } 
derous folly of the 1 idle-aged which we rm mature VOULG Nang separate ! 
judgment,” stand out more vivid ha me of the enforce mity t ! ‘ 
chronic and historic clashes betwee aternal and filia ind the fan ‘ 
judgment. What io! nthe old w ild often be fol ‘ ¢ i j t } her were ‘ ‘ 
in the young; bur naturally the et W ‘ e some é ‘ tfu ‘ tl 
can’t each generat yn jet the next live A life nd ive fat} the . cece 
its own problems, unaided and unhindered save by its cou i é es, had f f it eX 
sel, which the younger generat A eeagertohaveand } ( yur Eng cou 
value most highly if it is only left to itself d allowed to I 
discover its value by a little harmless experience tead ¢ afte | necessity for it had a t ‘ o 
of having it thrust down its thro ked olid chu Q highe é 
To administer food with a stomach } | ir times a ch é } ( 
is not the muiate a ppe e lor [ ‘ n ‘ t 
In the old, unhappy days of battle, murder and sudden agement of su humane and ¢ 0 
death, which with truly inspired idiocy we usually refer Stone A Spare t od and é 
to as the “‘good old times,”” when each par family belief that the chief du ma 4 ster f f 
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We have the same ludicrously implicit faith that it is 
only what we do for our children that makes them turn out 
as well as they do, as the small boy had in the functions of 
a cat’s tail. He was given that interesting animal as the 
subject of one of those tortures in infantile inquisition 
known as “‘essays in composition,” and, after several trite 
and commonplace preliminaries, he achieved this master- 
piece of insight and observation —strictly original: “‘A cat 
has a long tale which it raps round its pause when it sits 
down. I no a cat that has no tale and it is afrade to sit 
down in public for fear that its feet would skatter.”” Just 
where the wits and faculties of our amorphous offspring 
would “skatter” if we did not wrap and surround them 
with our most efficient and restraining family discipline, 
we do not and probably never will know, for we can no 
more refrain from “butting in”’ at every provocation than 
we can keep our tongue out of the hole where a tooth has 
been extracted, even with the certainty that a silver one 
will come in its place. 

Interference just oozes out of parents like sap out of 
a maple tree in spring, and it would require great powers 
of self-control to maintain a consistent policy of “hands 
off,” save in real emergencies or serious issues. The 
indifferent and wishy-washy father of today, with his lack 
of discipline and his unwillingness to compel his children 
to appear to respect him, whether they do or not, is inferior 
to the fathers of heroic times and the good old days of a 
couple of generations ago only in savagery and selfishness. 
In all other respects he is superior. 


Fathers Changed for the Better 


HE father of today has changed for the better in 

another important respect. Fathers, of course, have 
always—in the vast majority of instances —joved their 
children, since the world began, and always will; but some 
of them in the olden days had considerable difficulty in 
making the children believe it. When the “stern old 
Roman” type of father, with his power of life and death 
over his family, began to decline, the potestas paterna began 
to assume another undesirable and even more galling 
though less picturesque form-—-the form of a claim upon 
the child’s earning power and wages. 

Like the other form of paternal tyranny, it had a per- 
fectly natural and even rational origin. As the power of 
compelling obedience in the family was, in unsettled times, 
a military necessity, so this right of controlling the labor 
and earnings was an economic necessity for the support of 
the family group in pastoral and early agricultural times. 
It rapidly grew past this, however, until it finally developed 
into a right —which, like that of life and death, was form- 
ally recognized in law--of absolute control over the time 
and earnings of all children up to a certain definite age. 
In good hands it was little more than a reasonable and 
bracing method of training for life, but in bad or callous 
hands it developed into a grasping and grinding tyranny, 
which the children not infrequently ran away from home 
to escape; whereupon, if they could be caught, they would 
be arrested and brought back and flogged like any other 
criminals. 

Our fathers’ generation, and even some of the older 
members of our own, can readily remember the time when 
to “give a boy his time”’ before he was twenty-one years of 
age—in other words, to allow him to go out and work for 



















Father Has to Put Some 
Brains Into it 


himself and keep his own wages—was regarded as an 
act of great generosity and liberality on the part of 
the father. This tradition and custom was one of the 
influences which both permitted and promoted those 
fine large families of an earlier time, whose disappear- 
ance or shrinkage is now so absurdly lamented. It 
is still to be seen in all its glory in some of our Southern 
cotton mills, which are a perfect haven of refuge for 
that small percentage of the “‘cracker” and “tar-heel”’ 
class whose only visible assets are a few bad debts, 
six or eight dogs and ten or twelve children, on which 
latter he proceeds to realize in cash. It is an admi- 
rable arrangement for the father and the manufac- 
turer—but pity the poor children! Fortunately this 
tendency to regard children as a cash asset is rapidly 
dying out in America —indeed, has almost disappeared, 
with the exception of a few instances like the fore- 
going; but it is in full swing yet in the mass of the 
population over the greater part of Europe. 

Only a few months ago, when calling upon some 
artist friends in Florence, they were in despair because 
one of those rare jewels, whose worth can hardly be 
estimated in gold —yea, fine gold —a first-class cook, 
was about to leave them. An inquiry into the cause 
of her departure uncovered a pathetic little domestic 
tragedy. The servant girl, who was twenty years of 
age, was, it appeared, engaged to be married; but, 
according to the romantic custom and tradition of 
the country, her lover’s famiiy felt that he would be 
sacrificing his self-respect if he married her before she 
had at least two hundred dollars. This sum she was 
within fifty dollars of having accumulated out of her 
earnings, and the day was set for the wedding, when 
suddenly her stern father appeared upon the scene with 
the news that her mother had met with a severe accident 
and was likely to be in bed for several months, if not 
crippled for life, and that she must come and keep house 
for him and her grown-up brothers until her twenty-second 
birthday. 

Father and brothers were all earning good wages and 
were abundantly able to pay for a servant — indeed, there 
Was a younger sister who would have been competent to 
take the mother’s place, but she also was at work earning 
money which she was paying into the family exchequer; 
and, as they would have no legal control over the elder 
girl’s time after about a year and a half longer, they were 
going to make use of her while they had the power, regard- 
less of its effect upon her happiness. The girl was perfectly 
willing to go and keep house for the family; in fact, had 
no intention of refusing, should her mother’s disability 
prove as serious as feared; but she was heartbroken at the 
thought of the delay which her period of labor without 
remuneration would make in her cherished plans. 

It is really most gratifying to see to what extent this 
idea of making profit out of the labor of one’s minor chil- 
dren has died out in America. It scarcely exists except in 
poverty-stricken and isolated communities and among our 
immigrant population. Even these last outgrow it with 
surprising rapidity when once they have fairly filled their 
lungs with the atmosphere of American life—so much so 
that, in some of the investigations as to the cause of child 
labor made by our American Committee on Child Labor, it 
was found, in some five hundred successive cases investi- 
gated, parental demands were responsible for only about 
thirty per cent of the evil. In nearly sixty per cent the 
children left school and went to work of their own accord, 
largely on account of the unsatisfying and purely literary 
and clerical type of instruction which they were given at 
the school. As a small “doffer-boy” whom I inveigled 
into conversation on a train put it: “I’d ruther be in the 
mill than in school; the work ain’t so hard and it’s more 
interestin’!” 

It is no longer necessary for the American boy to regard 
his father either as a local representative of the Almighty 
and the personified ‘ Don’t!” in his scheme of life, or as a 
stern and grasping taskmaster, The American father has 
come down from his absurd pedestal of perpetual superi- 
ority and always knowing better, and is willing to meet and 
talk with his boy as man to man, and to treat his girls 
as charming little women in miniature, whose opinions 
and preferences are entitled to respect and 
affectionate consideration. 

Family life has become a happy and 
peaceful republic, or a mild and humane 
constitutional monarchy, with the father 
as king and the mother as the power be- 
hind the throne, content to rest their 
authority upon the happy consent of the 
governed, reserving only a casting vote in 
a deadlock, and in extreme instances a 
practical veto through the power of vot- 
ing or withholding supplies—whether of 
skates or of hair-ribbons. It is wonderful 
how the children respond to it—what per- 
fect little codes of morals and manners 
they form for themselves—much better 
and more graceful than any that could 
be imposed upon them—to say nothing of 
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their being genuine and “dyed in 
the wool.” They get a polish which 
won’t rub off, even in the rough 
jostling of the outer world, and a 
set of principles that won’t break 
down in after life, because they are 
self-made and self-supporting. 

“But what becomes of parental 
authority in such a scheme?”’ some 
one will exclaim. The only earthl:y 
use of parental authority was to 
produce efficient, self-respecting 
children, with high courage and 
good character; and these can be 
secured far better under a rule of 
law and of reason than under one 
of sheer authority by brute force 
whether personal or financial. It 
was not reason which led to the 
assertion of a supreme authority 
which must be maintained and a 
respect which must be insisted 
upon at all hazards from children, 
but tradition and selfishness, 
backed up by a large measure of 
self-conceit. ‘‘I intend that my 
child shall be a credit to me” 
was the attitude, though the thing 
we should have been most con- 
cerned about was that he should 
be a credit to himself. 

We are desperately afraid that 
our children will not be so good as 
we are unless we strain every nerve to make them so, 
when, as a matter of fact, they will be better if we only 
give them the chance. The “‘reason”’ which leads parents 
to argue that they must know better than their children 
because they are older more closely resembles the cynic’s 
detinition of instinct in the classic dialogue:! 

“What is reason? That which tells a man whether he is 
right or not. What is instinct? That which tells a woman 
that she is right, whether she is or not.” 

If we fathers will be perfectly frank with ourselves we 
shall, I fear, be compelled to confess, looking back over our 
most acute clashes of opinion with our offspring, that, 
though we firmly and sincerely believed ourselves to be 
right—and often were—we were inspired more by a deter- 
mination to uphold our own authority and back up our 
own opinion —‘‘to save our face,” as the Chinese say —than 
by a disinterested and dispassionate desire for the best 
good of our children. The battle was far more one between 
old self-conceit and young self-assertion than between 
venerable wisdom and youthful folly. 


Democratic Family Government 


F YOU are really wiser than your child there is seldom 

much difficulty in demonstrating it, even to his satis- 
faction; and one of the most effective methods is to permit 
him a little harmless experience of the unwisdom of his 
own view. It is said that we are perfectly right to insist 
upon respect from our own children. As we sometimes 
tragically put it: “If they do not treat us with respect, who 
will?”’ In fact, there is the nub of the whole trouble: so 
many people don’t; but we can make our own youngsters 
go through the forms at least. The only sure way to 
insure respect from your children is to be respectable. If 
you really are that you needn't worry. They'll find it out 
and act accordingly. 

Nowhere else can be found such devoted worshipers of 
the God of Things as They Are as healthy-minded chil- 
dren. They survey and transvalue everything with what 
Robert Louis Stevenson aptly calls ‘the pitiless eye of 
youth.” 

One great advantage of this modern method of demo- 
cratic family government is that the father has to put some 
brains into it. It is no longer sufficient to provide liberally 
for household necessaries and schooling, then give your 
orders and expect the family machine to run itself within 
those limits, with a fair amount of supplementary and 
impromptu nagging, scolding and chastisements. It is 
necessary to study most carefully the idiosyncrasies and 
powers and tendencies of every member of your parlia- 
mentary body, to know how to steady here, to stimulate 
there, to conciliate yonder, in order to be reasonably sure 
of a working majority in a crisis anu. avoid resort to the 
veto power as much as possible. In order to do this it is 
necessary to get thoroughly and intimately acquainted 
with your own children. It takes time and trouble, but 
it is astonishing how your respect for and confidence in 
them will rise when you have done it—to say nothing of 
theirs in you. 

What we are pleased to term morality is inherent—the 
result of the struggle for existence—a necessary adjust- 
ment of ourselves to our surroundings—both personal and 
elemental. Make the life within the family circle as free 
and as happy and within a few degrees of as bracing as that 
in the world outside, and our children will grow into 
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morals and into manners, 
and even habits of indus- 
try, just as naturally and 
as inevitably as they will 
grow into trousers and 
long dresses. Far fron 
forming no moral 
standards of their “ 
own, it will not be 7 
long before you 
will find them pro- 
nouncing solemn judg- 
ment upon certain details 
of your own conduct; and 
you may havea hard time 
to justify yourself to the 
ruthlessly logical and 
clear-seeing eye of child- 
hood. This is sometimes 
embarrassing, but it is 
exceedingly good for you; 
and you need not imagine 
there is anything new 
about it or that it would 
not have happened under 
the old-fashioned system 
of training or discipline We are Desperately Afraid 
The judgments were Children Will Not be so Good 
formed just the same 

only the youngsters were too discreet to pronounce then 
in public. For this intimate acquaintance with and loving 
study of his own children the American father has better 
opportunities than ever fathers had before. This may seem 
an extraordinary statement in view of the wail that is raised 
on all hands about the incessant rush 
life and the absorbing demands of 
business upon his time and energy. 
never was a man less of a slave to 


craft or profession than he is today 


le of moder: 





r Was it more 





difficult to determine a ma occupation sim} by 
studying his appearance —never more impossible to pick 
out a man upon the street as a merchant, a doctor, a 
carpenter, a broker, a machinist. A man is bigger than his 
trade to a degree that he never was before; and he has 
more leisure to devote to the things that are reall worth 
while, such as the society of his wife and children, than he 
ever had in any age before. The very vigor and intensity 


and high pitch of efficiency with which he works make it 
necessary for him to have longer periods of rest and tha 
recreation which is change of occupation and interest; in 


fact, we are beginning to find that in proportion as a man 
becomes superior to his trade the better he is at that trade. 


Our proudest boast, and rightly, is the huge sum of 








1 
money we sp¢ nd every year upon education We should 
spend no less money; but what we most need is to spend 
more of our own time ir » education of our children. We 
often lament, with but li iSO either fact or judg- 





ment, the huge preponderance of feminine influence in our 


systems of public education, but we need have no fear of 





this if it be only supplemer an adequate amount of 
masculine influence in the family life itself. What our 


chiidren need and have a right to demand from us a 








fathers is not our money but ourselves. If the sacred 
business suffers thereby then it must hough, as a 
matter of fact, it won't, except perhaps in certain of it 

more savage and unscrupulou ect rhe master’s 


degree in the ur 





man who has not held a 
The English Boarding-School Illusion 


E HAVE heard so much poetic outpouring and “fond 


recollectior ri apsody about the iperiority of the 


home life of a generation or two ago over that of today tha 
we are apt to overlook entirely the immense improvement 


which has actually taken place in the atmosphere of 
, 





the most Interesting 





modern home. To ac 





: — , 
comment upon the well-nigh celestial glories and unearthly 


bliss of the childhood homes of our parents and grand- 
irents was how glad they were to get away from then 
and the exceedingly early ige at vnien they 








fected their escape! ne twentietn-cent IT) child thinks 
nothing of staying at home until eighteen, nineteen or 
venty-two years of age, and continuing to enjoy him- 
elf thoroughly; while the child of the eighteenth certury 


ho had not either escaped from or been pushed out of 


the family nest before he was sixteen, and often before 


— 


fourteen, was a rare exception; and, in the lang 
advertisements, “ , 

Part of this early thrusting forth from the sacred shelter 
of the home into the wide, wide world was due to the bad 
manners of fathers — part of it to the stern necessity of that 


darling discipline and means of grace of the successful 


Ihere’s a reasor 


classes, who have never experienced it themselves — poverty, 


which compelled these little ones to take the burden of life 


upon their tender shoulders at this | etically immature 
age; but no inconsiderable share of it was due to a singular 


tradition which grew up from Heaven knov here 
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and has a curiously equ 




















ood governesses 
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Right, Whether She is or Not 








RING at the telephone called E. Ad- 
dison Humphrey from the breakfast 
table. Returning a minute later, he 


looked rather troubled. “Joshua Reimer wants to see me 
right away,” he explained to his wife and added thought- 
fully: “‘I suppose there must be something up; but I can’t 
remember —I can’t remember that I’ve been forgetting 
anything lately.” 

“Did he say what he wanted?” Mrs. Humphrey inquired 
anxiously, for her husband's inveterate absence of mind 
was always betraying him into some unpleasant situation 
or other. 

“Say what?” Addison inquired blankly. ‘“Oh,no! He 
just said he wanted te see me righit away.”’ He frowned 
at the table in glassy-eyed abstraction. “It don’t seem 
as though I’d been overlooking anything.” 

Leaving the house, the inventor kept searching his leaky 
mind; and so he proceeded to Main Street and up that 
thoroughfare in the drizzle of a raw March morning, with 
his umbrella tucked securely under his arm—greatly to the 
amusement of a number of his fellow citizens. Climbing 
the steps on the outside of Bane’s feed store, he entered 
Mr. Reimer’s office and found the lawyer standing in the 
middle of the room, with his hands 
in his pockets, awaiting him. The 
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“Oh, that!” said the inventor in a-tone of relief. “‘Why, 
sure; I remember all about it and I tended to it right 
away—almost right away. I saw three members of the 
village board and I told ’em, of course, I’d always sup- 
posed I owned the waterpower and everybody else had 
supposed so; but it seemed by this decision the village 
owned it. I told ’em I was ready to do whatever was right 
and reasonable; and they said they’d take it up in board 
meeting and decide what I ought to do.” 

“And with that you dropped it,” said Mr. Reimer 
severely. 

““Why, you see,” Addison apologized in some embarrass- 
ment, “‘I was just waiting for them to take some action 
make me a proposition, you know. And then, I’ve been 
busy night and day pushing my ovens —I couldn’t get a 
minute’s time if my life depended upon it,’’ he complained. 

“‘Well, somebody else has had plenty of time —to wit, 
your friend, Anson Soule; also your friends Hi Colvard 
and Ben Stubbs. Pretty foxy old weasel is your friend 
Anson Soule.”” He nodded forbiddingly at the young man. 
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half a show, I began without any capital, 


Mr. Humphrey's Insanity and—well, I owe a lot of money. Seems as 


though, with the business growing night and 
day, for every dollar I can get hold of I’ve got a cali for 
about four dollars and a half. I owe a good lot of money 
and if a question of shutting down my plant was raised I 
really don’t know what my creditors might do. When a 
fellow’s skating over thin ice, you know’’—he sighed 
“‘he’s got to keep going like blazes or he breaks through. 
A holdup just now might bust me. I don’t like to have 
that waterpower question advertised. It’s a shame the 
way those fellows knock me,”” he commented absently 
“‘a real shame! I never did a thing to any of ’em except 
old Anse and he forced me to it. Old Anse and Hi Colvard 
and Ben Stubbs and some others—the way they go round 
telling people I’m nutty and knocking me right and 
left —it makes me sick!” 

When he was halfway to his oven plant it began to rain 
more smartly and Addison then recalled vaguely that he 
had left his umbrella in Mr. Reimer’s office. The fact, 
however, made only a slight and transitory impression 
upon his absorbed mind. However, as he pushed open nis 
oftice door, his brain did quite definitely take the impres- 

sion of a figure by the slow-burn- 


ing coal stove — around-shouldered, 





lawyer was a tall, portly, elderly 
person; and for a moment he eyed 
the lean young man in severe 
silence. 

“Tf you have your wits about 
you this morning, Addison,” he 
said finally, ‘“‘tell me how many 
enemies you’ve got in this town.” 

‘Enemies!”’ the young man re- 
peatedin surprise. ‘‘Why, I’veeno 
enemies. Of course,” he corrected, 
“old Anse Soule hates me like 


poison just because I wouldn’t lie y 
down and let him walk over me 

And there’s Hi Colvard; he always J 
goes around knocking me to every- . 

body, though I never did a thing 4 
to him in my life. And there’s . 
Ben Stubbs; he’s always knocking 
me too. And “~ 

Breaking off, with a sigh, the 
inventor wandered overt to the 
window, rested his thin hands on 
his umbrella handle and stared 
rather gloomily down into the 
bedrizzled village street. 

“There are some people here, 
you know,” he observed in melan 
choly speculation —“‘ there are some 
people in this town who can’t for 
give me because I've struck out 





F.RStroin 





~~ 
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stringy-necked figure in a rust; 
coat, wearing a yellowish celluloid 
collar and a derby hat that was a 
full size too large. The figure was 
that of Luther P. Morrow; and 
Addison frowned, because he had 


often requested Luke not to smoke 





his villainous corncob pipe in the 
office. 

“Open the window!” he said 
‘“‘And I say, 


want anybody to 


almost with severity. 
Lute, I don’t 
bother me for a while; keep ’em 
hy 





away.” For tasks like that, w 


involved no bodily exertion, Lute 





was quite useful. 

Being alone in the office, the 
inventor paced up and down with 
blank eyes, while his mind toiled at 
the problem before him. After a 
while he dropped into the chair at 








the desk and his mind, relaxing 
from too intense application, 
drifted aimles ly. A bse ntly he drew 
a sheet of paper from one of the 
drawers and gaped down at the 


rather staggering procession of 
figures upon it, which represented 
his liabilities. 

“Tf I could or ly be rid of my 
debts, now!’’ he muttered in 





dreamy affliction. “If I could sew 





into a new thing and am pushing 
it along and making a success of it 

That seems to grind ’em as much as 
thouch I was taking the bread out of their children’s mouths. 

““When my father died, you know,” he continued more 
to himself than to Mr. Reimer, “and I came back from 
college and took over his hardware store, some people 
thought I was a freak because I wore green socks and a 
billyeock hat. They told everybody I'd bust up in six 
months; and when I didn’t bust up it made ’em sore. 
Then I invented my wooden oven and they said I was 
nutty and would be in an insane asylum in a year. Well, 
I've kept out of the insane asylum and I’ve made the ovens 
go better and better, and that seems to make ’em sorer 
and sorer. They tell everybody I’m crazy and knock me 
right and left. I suppose I’ve said things about ’em that 
have got back to ’em. Probably I’ve meant they should 
get back to’em. The fact is, Joshua,” he concluded, turn- 
ing to his elderly companion, “I’m pretty sick of their 
everlasting knocking. But, after all” —his face cleared 
with an engaging smile-—‘‘let ’em knock if they want to. I 
snap my fingers at ’em. They can’t touch me.” 

“Can’t they?” the lawyer inquired with grave sar- 
ecasm. ‘Well, in my opinion, Addison, they can. In my 
opinion, Addison, under the able leadership of Anson 
Soule, they’ve got you this very minute sewed up in a 
strong gunny-sack, with a large stone tied to the sack, and 
they’re just about to drop you into the millpond.” 

Addison gaped at the lawyer in half-incredulous alarm. 

“T suppose,”” Mr. Reimer continued patiently, “‘you’ve 
forgotten all about what I called you up here to tell you 
just two months ago? I suppose you don’t remember that 
{ read you a decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Village of Hartwell versus Peckham and informed you 
that, under the aforesaid decision, this village of Vale 
owned the waterpower you run your plant by?” 





In the Drizate of a Raw March Morning, With His Umbretia Tucked Securely 


‘“* Anson, in short, is going to elect himself and Ben Stubbs 
and Jim Pentwell to the village board. Hi Colvard is a 
member already. That will give Anson four members out 
of five; the other one, Ed Dowd, don’t count for anything 
either way. And Anson’s village board is going to shut 
down your waterpower, which will shut down your plant 
or else make you pay something for it that will just about 
skin you alive.” 

The inventor sat down limply on the corner of the office 
table. 

“Pretty foxy old weasel is Anse Soule,’’ Mr. Reimer 
repeated, ‘‘They’ve kept it all under their hats and got 
the wires all laid. They go to somebody like Tom Mason, 
who’s so stingy it makes him sick to pay taxes, and they 
say they'll make you cough up enough for the waterpower 
so the village taxes will be cut in half. They go to some- 
hody like Bill Long, who’s very strong on local improve- 
ments, and say they’ll make you pave Main Street. They’ve 
got a big bunch all lined up and they’re going to carry the 
election sure as shooting—for two-thirds of the people 
don’t care any more’n the man in the moon who’s on the 
village board anyway. They’re going to carry the elec- 
tion sure as shooting, unless—well, just unless, Addison. 
Now the election is on April seventh. Please don’t forget 
that —not next fall, but April seventh. This is the twenty- 
eighth day of March; so you've got just ten days to save 
your hide in—provided you care to save it.” 

Sitting limply on the edge of the table and staring at the 
window, Addison speculated gloomily: 

“T believe I could go right to the voters and put the issue 
before ’em and beat those pups. But I don’t like to do 
that. Fact is, Joshua, though my ovens are going like hot 
cakes and I’m sure to make a fortune out of ’em if I git 





Under His Arm up old Anse and those other 

pups! If J could only be rid of my 

debts Two or three minutes later he sat upright in 

the chair, his eyes round and bright with an idea. He 

arose and paced the floor for half an hour, then stepped 
to the door and ealled: ‘“‘Oh, Lute! Come in here!”’ 

““T want you to do something for me,” said Addison, 
when his disreputable employee shuffled in. “Sit down 
now and listen.”’ As he explained, Lute now and then 
nodded gravely or rubbed his chin with his knuckles as a 
sign of general approval. At the conclusion of the explana- 
tion the inventor added cheerfully: ‘‘ Allright, then; you’re 
fired! Go uptown and tell everybody so.” 

Being out of employment, Lute next morning shuffled 
down to the business establishment of Anson Soule, which 
was situated on the railroad track just beyond the Hum- 
phrey oven plant. Mr. Soule’s business was extensive, 
prosperous and miscellaneous. He bought grain, livestock 
and produce from the farmers; sold them stone, sand, 
berry crates, fencing, fertilizer. Incidentally he acted as a 
sort of private banker, paying interest on money left in his 
hands and shaving notes. He was a harsh and angular old 
gentleman, with a long, slim beard and a high forehead. 

“Fact is,” Lute explained to him, “E. Addison Hum- 
phrey, Esquire, has fired me. I’ve served him faithful, 
Anson, and I’ve done things for him that he couldn’t ’a’ 
got any other man to do. Whether he oughta fire me 
or not ain’t for me to say. Between ourselves, Anson, 
E. Addison Humphrey, Esquire, is gettin’ plumb ” He 
did not say what, but touched his forehead and nodded 
significantly. ‘So I gotta set up on my own hook and I 
made up my mind to go into collectin’. I’ve always been 
a good hand at collectin’ old debts, you see; and that’s 

what I’m goin’ into. I'll collect on commission; so if I 
don’t git the money it won’t cost you a cent.” 


” 
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v 
You Ten Dollars, 
Didn't I? 

Mr. Soule, of course, had heard of Lute’s discharge 

within fifteen minutes after it happened. It had at once 

occurred to him that a person who had been more or less 

in E. Addison Humphrey’s confidence for several years 

mis rove useful, 1ded hi ervice i lid «be ro 

( a merely nominal cost. Moreover, he " te 

willing to have some of his old accounts collects 


commission basis. 
From Mr. Soule’s establishment’ Lute proceeded half 
ay uptown to Hiram Colvard’s agt litural implement 


warehouse, where he explained that he had been’discharged 








and was about to set up in the business of collecting old 
accounts on commission. Ambling on to Main Street he 

sited succes the drygoods store of Benjar Stubl 
and the jewelry shop of James Pent well 

While Lute was talking with Mr. Pentwel Anson Soule 
was gazing rather ¢ xcitedly out of the grimy south win 
dow of his dingy office, which « manded a view of the 
Humphrey oven plant. It a raw March day and some 
oggy snow was falling; but Addison Humphrey wa 
front of the plant, in his shirtsleeves, industriously spading 
ip a small plot of ground as though he might be intending 
to plant a flower-bed. Natura Mr. Soule mentioned 
this interesting phenomenon to his friend Hiram Colvard, 
and next day both of ther iw the coatless inventor 
plying a spade. 

The forenoon of April first Addis« resumed his garde! 
ng in quite a flurry of snow; but, after a few 1 ites, he 
abruptly swung the spade over hi atless shoulder and 
marched down the muddy road to Mr. Soule’s office. He 
not only greeted the proprietor cheerfully but cordi: 
hook hands with him; then stood } pade at the end 
of the desk and took the vacant chair beside it 

“The fact is, Anson,” he said amiabl) 1") 
more credit. Otherwise my bu ess | é 
credit enough to carry it on. I figure that 
about twice as much credit as I’ve got nm 
a barrel of money » | want you to help me 


Twisting a bony hand into his patriarc} 











regarded t! » young man out of the tall of ! 

had retained the least doubt that the invent« 

as a loon this free and easy application to himself for credit 
would have removed it. 

“Of course,”” Addison continued with a | t. little nox 
“‘T’d put it on a business basis; I wouldn’t ask you to give 
me something for nothing. I’ve been thinking a lot about 
this credit business lately,’’ he added with a wise smile 
“‘and I believe I’m about the onl, man alive that under- 
tands it. You see, your credit must al be equal to 
our debts. For example I we about et thousand 
dollars. Now I couldn’t owe fifteen thousand dollars unless 
somebody had given me credit for fifteen thousand dollars, 
could 1? Whatever your debts amount to, somebody must 
have given you credit for that amount. So your credit 








must be equal to your debts. Ain’t that a pla nas A, B 





C?” he dema 1, 
“Sure! That’s plain,” said Ans repressing a 


powerful tendency to grin. 
“Well, what then?” Addison inquired w 


triumphant air. “If you want more credit 





to do is to get more debts. One side of the 
balance the other. Ain’t that plain as A, B, C? It took 
me quite a while to think that out, Anson; but when you 
once get the idea it’s plain as the nose on your face.” 

“Plain as the nose on your face!” Anson repeated, 
twisting his beard and wishing heartily that Hi Colvard 
and Ben Stubbs could be present. 











‘Well,”’ said Mr. Soule soothingly, * 


When I Took the 
Locket, | Owed 








y’clock in the m 
r P. Morrow 


ne 1n 


horse and 
board and drove into 


upon his new business of collect 
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ght, then! Here I am,” said Addis 









it} } never 
with the finge 


ding up his left h 


spread apart and indicating himself as the firs 
“IT ws 
He laid the index finger of the right hand agai 


finger of the left to indicate Mr. Soul 


nt more credit. Here you are 





want any more credit. You've 


more credit than you need, But you've got debt 


You owe wholesale houses for stuff you've boug! 





u owe farmers for grain-— and so on. 
You owe for money that’s been left in your a 
So I buy from you two or three 


lollars of your debts, which makes m 


that much more; consequentiy n 





it much more. 


As Mr. Soule looked amazed, he 


iphantly ‘You can't get away fr 
tio! It’s plain as the nose « oul 





d occurred to him, indeed, that a ma 


ntor’s condition might become danger 


moment, and he cast a sidelong 


e at the spade; whereupon Addisor 


cked up that impleme and laid it acre I 











re ome thing you mu t erloor 
inventor warned WItlr nrewa ik 
s didn’t cost you anything i he 
uacent. So ible 
re very much ior er! l } 
he continued wit y 
seve and a ha « i 
rigt price to | de u 
and buy quite a lot of d 
nd drew some money.” Lay g the 
e stretched out | lt hru I 
1 produced a roll of bil 
would come to a hundred and f 
as Sn eames allt then Phere 
e of bills and glanced at the lt 
( good mone He cou i 
m int t pocket and said ar 
er r Just consider the de 


iad tne ightfully to one 
But, you see, I ought to ha 


he objected—‘“‘something I ce 


sheet and file away. Like 


Hum] 
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the fies 


i+ propr r 
1 e pl riet 
t he wished 

purcha 

pul asi 


temporar 
balance. 
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armers 


low the Dalmatians Have Made an Orchard Empire 


N THE mind of the average American 
the word Dalmatian identifies a certair 
breed of spotted dog having pronounced 


By FORREST CRISSEY 


every year. England is the big market, but 
these Dalmatians don’t stop there. Already 
they have invaded South Africa, and there 





stable attachments rather than a plucky 
race of mountain-reared people in Europe 
who have for five centuries consistently 
raised figs, and trouble for their neighbor, 
the oppressive Turk. But a_ busy little 
colony of these Adriatic people on the central 
coast of California is doing much to change 
the mental image provoked by the mention 
of their racial name from that of a polka-dot 
dog with horsey tastes to that of a type of 
swarthy immigrants who have developed a 
country with a few scattering family orcharc 
into one of the greatest apple empires in the 
world-,and incidentally taught the native 
fathers and native sons of that region the 
value of their ocean-cooled hillsides. 
Something like thirty years ago the first 
of these newcomers drifted into the Pajaro 
Valley. He must have found it a pleasant 
d so reported it to his 








and a fertile land ar 


countrymen, for soon these stocky, dark 
skinned men became familiar figures on the 
Pajaro highways 
fed on the hillsides and whose grainfields 
filled the bottoms along the watercourses, 


The farmers, whose herds 








is no telling when or where they’ll stop. A 
Dalmatian can pry up the lid of a closed 
foreign market when a Yankee would meet 
with a flat failure. They are the best scouts 
for the American apple in foreign countries 
that we have, and they are doing a work in 
that field that will be felt by every American 
grower of apples of first-class export quality. 

‘*Long-headed apple-growers are wonder- 
ing if there isn’t going to be an over-pro- 
duction when the thousands of acres of 
young orchards that have lately been planted 
come into bearing. If all growers and dealers 
had the Dalmatian’s gift of developing foreign 
trade for American apples there would be no 
reason to fear an over-production within the 
next fifty years. Right here is where the 
native Americans can learn a big lesson from 





these strays from the Land of the Spotted 
Dog. About seven hundred ears of choice 
apples were exported from here during last 
year. And, remember, the apple-packing 
industry here is mainly i the 
Dalmatians.” 

Has the Dalmatian delivered the goods in 
net results in his comparatively brief occu- 


> hands o 





were innocent of any knowledge as to who 
the Dalmatians were, and consequently set 
down their strange visitors as Slavs. 

When the first scouts of the Dalmatians appeared in the 
Watsonville district the largest orchard in the whole region 
was one planted for his personal use by Judge Peckham, a 
pioneer who had brought his apple appetite with him from 
the East. This orchard contained eight acres and was 
regarded by his neighbors as a prodigal waste of land and 
labor. Few of the settlers had in all more than ten trees 
and most of them not more than five. But there were 
enough apple, pear, peach and apricot trees to catch the 
shrewd eyes of the Dalmatians—especially as the branches 
were almost literally bowed to the ground with their 
burden of fruit as the time of harvest approached. 


The Coming of the Dalmatians 


NDOUBTEDLY these exiles from the eastern shore 
/ of the Adriatic—where all these fruits are produced 
in marvelous perfection—found a pleasant resemblance 
bet ween the topography of the Pajaro and that of their own 
country. Both are nestled between the mountains on the 
one hand and the ocean on the other, and have the mild 
and moist climate calculated to mature fruits as no other 
climate can. But to the invaders the hills of Pajaro looked 
easy of cultivation by comparison with the rocky moun- 
tainsides of Dalmatia. So they decided that they could do 
things with those hills —but first they would do the trusting 
settlers, who had grown a harvest 
ready for their hands. 


A Typical Apple Orchard Near Watsonville, California 


“The fact that those Dalmatians bought and sold our 
apples and made twenty-four hundred per cent on the 
transaction was the best thing that ever happened to the 
people of this valley. We owe the Dalmatians a debt of 
gratitude for it. I do not believe that the easy-going 
settlers would in any other way have become aroused to a 
realization of the possible profits in apple orchards. With- 
out just this sort of a jolt it would have taken us many 
years to learn that our soil would grow nothing so profitably 
as apples and that it was wasting money to devote our 
lands to grazing and grain-growing. 

“In consequence of this lesson orchard-planting pro- 
gressed with a sudden and vigorous impulse. This is why 
most of us feel that we owe our orchard prosperity largely 
to these Dalmatians, who have steadily increased in 
numbers and later shifted their methods of operation from 
buying matured crops to renting orchards for terms of 
years. And they pay us good rental. Their profits are no 
longer twenty-four hundred per cent, but still they frankly 
say that they figure on one hundred per cent profit. They 
do not always realize this, but they make twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. The owners have no fault to find with 
this, for these foreigners are not only adepts at making an 
orchard produce, but they are just as skillful in finding a 
market for the crop. They are pushing the apple frontier 
farther and farther into the remote places of the Old World 


pation of the Pajaro hillsides? Taking a list 
of eight men who ‘came over in overalls,” 
I handed it to a man who knows the financial secrets of the 
community and asked: ‘‘ How much are these men worth? 
What wouid be their appraisement from a banking stand- 
point?” He did some figuring and then replied: ‘I make 
it about nine hundred and ten thousand dollars; but 
another man as well posted as myself might add a hundred 
thousand or more to that. 
one hundred and thirteen thousand seven hundred and 
fifty dollars to the man. 
“The poorest Dalmatian in the list is worth twenty-five 
thousand and the richest two hundred and fifty thousand 
or more. If you can find one of those Adriatic Slavs 


This would give an average of 


here who hasn’t enough money to buy a good Middle West 
farm you may be sure he hasn't been over long. They 
certainly do get on fast. They know both the growing 
and the selling of fruit 

end of the game. They’ve shown us all along the line 
things we didn’t dream of.” 


and they can’t be beaten at either 





Hereditary Apple Experts 


NUCH success is too distinct, too evenly distributed, to be 
accidental. A little digging into individual history, a 
few talks with the Dalmatians themselves, easily disclosed 
thesecret. The art of growing and selling fruit is hereditary 
with them. Insight into fruit-handling 
racial trait. It belongs to their race 





r is almost a fixed 


as definitely as do their dark eves 





“The first Dalmatian to enter 
appearance in our valley,’ 
the son of Judge Peckham, “had easy 
picking —at least in a small way. It 
was at the very beginning of the fruit 
harvest following the season that 
had brought the first Slav among 
us. One day a settler was greeted by 
a round-faced, dark-skinned stranger 
who pointed to a heavily loaded 
apple tree in the dooryard and 
smilingly offered ‘ten cent’ for the 
fruit on the tree. The settler laughed 
and then said: ‘All right —go ahead.’ 
Instantly the Dalmatian produced a 
dime and went his way. Later it was 
found that the fruit picked from that 
tree actually brought its crafty buyer 
ten dollars. In another instance the 
prudent buyer paid eight bits for the 
apples on a big tree and sold them 
for twenty-five dollars We didn't 
know then that the wits of these 
wanderers had been whetted by gen- 
erations of trading with contentious 
Turks, so we were easy at the start. 
But after one or two of the more 
inquisitive settlers had traced out the 
returns received by these alien specu- 
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and swarthy skin. 

Luke Scurich, one of the leading 
apple men of Watsonville, looks at 
the matter in this way: 

“Why shouldn’t the Dalmatian 
make the best grower and fruit-seller 
inthe world? It would be queer if he 
didn’t. If I could only show you the 
farm on which I worked before I 
came here you would see the reason. 
Talk about intensive cultivation 
over there everything is cultivated 
intensively, excepting the children! 
I guess there’s where they invented 
it. Anyhow, they’ve been at it fora 
good many centuries. They would 
have starved if they hadn’t. 

“American tourists, stopping at the 
big hotel down at Del Monte, often 
come here in their automobiles to see 
the twelve thousand acres of apples 
in the Pajaro Valley in bloom and in 
fruit. They declare they have never 
seen such cultivation before. Operat- 
ing an orchard on one of our hillsides 
here looks like a tough proposition 
to them. But this idea makes me 
smile—the work over here is so easy 
compared with what we did at home. 

“Why, back there we build our 








lators the apple trade soon shifted to 
a commercial basis. 


Spraying Apple Trees Near Watsonville, California 





fields—lots of them—right on the 
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sides of the mountains. Farms there are owned in spots. 
I know a man whose farm is in a dozen different places. 
As a farmhand I helped to build more than one field. It’s 
done this way: Here’s a little ledge on the mountainside 
Quite a little soil hz 
The dirt has washed down from higher up on the 


‘ 1 
say half an acre in size. 


there. 


is collected 


10untain and has collected a little more each season. A 
farmer from the San Joaquin Valley 
couldn’t see anything but stones and rock 

gut to the Dalmatian farmer that 
ind. He hustles out the whole family —an 
too, if he is well enough off to have one. 


lal 


1 pick 








up the smaller stones and the men and i the 
bigger ones. Generally the farmer has to use a little pow 

der to blast out the big rocks; but powder expensive an 
muscle is cheap there, so he goes light on the blasting. | 

the job is a big one he calis in the neighbors to help out 

later turning about and giving them an equal exchange ir 
his own labor. The stones ar d rocks are carried to the 
edge of the le dge and built into a retai g wall from three 
to six feet high. Fre quent loophol s are left in the face 
of this wall, especially if it happens to be a high one. Into 





every one of these holes is put a grape vine. 
farmer has to build his field 

“He is a lucky man who finds soil enough on one of these 
ledges for a field. 
task is to fill in behind the wall. He has made the dish to 
hold his field, now } a i 
he has a team of stunted little mules or } 
is a fairly big farmer. Mo 


half a team—one a: 


Generally it 1s too shallow. 





ne } s to fil it WItl dirt If 


of them have only 
When heavy hauling 


done he calls on his neighbor for the 








has to be ! 
other half of a tean They hook up together 
and go out skirmishing for dirt among the rock 
higher up the steep mountain roads. Perhay 

vhole wago 


( load in one spot 
If not the) scoop it up from half a doze 


they may find the 





I i place 
where it has lodged between the stones 
Hand:Made Farms 
. UT many a man who builds a field hasn't 


half a team. In that case he, 
very other able-bodied member of the fam 
it with sacks, fill them and pack the soil or 
acks. Every spoonful of dirt procured 
Nay is the best soil in the 
only the basis of the field. 


soon as the trees shed their leaves, the woods are 


nis wile 





world. But this is 


In the fall, just as 


full of men, women and childr 





n With wagol 

or sacks that are packed full of leaves. Stooped 
shoulders and bent backs are fashionable it 
Dalmatia. Balancing a bag of leaves as big a 


a feather bed on one’s head and shoulders and 








carrying it down a steep mountain trail is a 
mighty serious part of intensive cultivation a 
we ve it back there. 

“These are put under a shed and a few hand 
fuls of some sort of grain are scattered o ther 
hen the pigs are turned loose in this ma ol 
: *aght- ; , 
leaves and they work it over and over all wint 
long in order to find the kernels of grain wit} 
which it has been baited. By spring it has bee 


reduced to a fertilizer that would put sprouts o1 
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the year. Not an inch of space is wasted in one of those Pa 
gardens. The rows are so close together that you can just the 
geta hoe between them. But the gardener over there isn't abe 
satisfied merely to save space on the soil; just as fat 
possible he grows the things that are what vou ght ca 301 
continuous producers, For example, there is a } 10 iit 
that 1s a great favorite over there It sends up at 
that keeps on sending out new growths as fast as you pick 
from it One of these stalks 1 live r eal i} 
ind pelabie | miuced ( ot ti ‘ 
tches 1s almost bevond belief It ( 
i an from the Middle We 
so would the yield of grain from soil prepare 
I have des ped. 
fruit tree in D ‘ é lu 
ana lmost perso! 1 ti g eve i ¥v 
giver ivid reatment toc Every membe 
ol the lami Knit ¢ t 11 histor ind 
hi he } ‘ ind shee; 
and goat DY name in the tall par 
ticular tree Will perhay by ‘ red to as ‘the 
one tnat g nal ner anted, or e tree thi 
the Bishop sat under,’ ¢ he sick tree Nov 
all this doesn’t seem so very im] t, but ju 
he same ount r oO ) bringing 
up one generation of cnildren alte other ho 





a telegraph pole. Then it is carried to the field 
and carefully worked into the « ead) 
inclosed Dy the terraced v ill at the fre and 
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In the Daimatian Appie Country 


the mountainside at the back. Soil that has been com- 





pounded in this way hi strength and iness that 

enable a Daimatian to grow 

than the American grows to the square yard of his soil 
‘All round the edge of the terrace, just de the wall, 


a row of apple, fig and olive trees is generally planted. 





more stuff to square loot 


These trees not only are put close to the wall, but they are 
put much closer together than we would think of planting 
trees here in America. 
be done because the soil will stand it, with the cultivation 
and the fertilization that are maintained every month of 


1s 
All this is to save space; and it can 
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of Dalmatians, when they know to a moral certainty that 
such a course is generally equivalent to dividing the returns 
generously with the tenant. An orchard doesn’t have to 
be a large one to give its owner a good income. Under 
the terms of most of the Dalmatian leases, the tenant 
does all of the cultivating, fertilizing, pruning, spraying, 
thinning and harvesting. 

Occasionally the American owner of a Pajaro Valley 
orchard may be found who insists upon keeping the prun- 
ing, fertilizing, cultivating and spraying of the orchard in 
his own hands, instead of delegating it to the Dalmatian 
tenant. 

“Why do you do this?” one of these men was asked. 
“Because you think you can do it better than the Dal- 
matian?”’ 

“No,” was the quick answer; “nobody can beat those 
boys in the art of pumping apples out of a tree. But 
most good things can be overdone. When my orchard 
is turned back to me at the end of my lease I want to 
feel sure that it is in better and sounder shape than 
when the lease began. I don’t say thet all or many of 
our Adriatic friends would deliberately over-stimulate an 
orchard in the closing years of their lease; but I feel that 


some would do it, and so I take no chances. They are 
clever enough to do it toa finish if their scruples don’t 
happen to prevent them.” 

If Matteo Lettunich were a Celestial he would be known 
as the ‘“‘boss man”’ of his people in the Pajaro country. 
But, being a Dalmatian, he is simply a friend and adviser 
of his fellow Adriaties and is a splendid type of his race. 
His present worldly estate stands out in sharp contrast 
against the barren background of his boyhood and youth, 
and he looks to be still a young man at that. 

At sixteen he left the little fruit farm in Dalmatia on 
which he had been reared, and headed for America. A 
cousin had come on before him, and he expected to iook up 
his prosperous relative and achieve a little reflected pros- 
perity. His own country having less than five thousand 
square miles of territory-—not enough to make a really 


respectable county in a Western state —the task of crossing 
America to California did not seem a difficult one to the 
immigrant lad. But when he had passed through Castle 
Garden the immensity of the new country overwhelmed 
him. There was nothing to do but to get work at once 
and let the quest of the cousin wait. His first job was 
behind the handles of a freight truck in a transfer station. 
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But soon he found an easier berth as water-boy with a 
construction gang. From his first month’s wages of twenty 
dollars he saved six dollars—and fixed the saving habit. 
Later he shipped to Panama on a freight steamer, crossed 
the Isthmus and worked his way to San Francisco. Here 
he not only found work washing dishes in a restaurant, but 
found friends of his own race. It seemed something like 
getting home to hear his own tongue spoken again. 

From dish-washer he advanced to waiter and then to 
cook. At the end of two years on the Pacific Coast he had 
saved enough money to join a Dalmatian friend at Eureka, 
California, where he started a coffee-house. It was small, 
but a money-maker, and he soon began to use his surplus 
profits in buying apples. Finally he sold his coffee-house 
and his other interests and returned to Dalmatia. But 
after the novelty of visiting had dulled he was drawn back 
to America again—this time to the Pajaro Valley, where 
with his cousin he went into apples in earnest. 

Now he leases fully seven hundred acres of orchards, 
has one hundred and thirty acres of his own, and buys 
enough ‘‘on the blossom”’ to make up almost six hundred 
carloads in a season. 

Continued on Page 69 





JOHNNY GAMBLE INFLATES SOME INFLATED VALUES 


DON’T know much -about book- 
keeping, but I guess this will do,” 
observed Johnny Gamble, passing 
over his first attempt for inspection. 
Loring examined the little book with 
keen enjoyment. Johnny had opened an accotint 
with himself and had made five entries. On the debit 
side appeared the following items: 


April 22. To three working hour $15,000 


April 28. Sunday 
April 24. To desk rent ss a2 © Ss e's 3s 
April 24, To seven working hours . . .. . 35,000 


On the credit side was this: 


April 22. By skinning Paul Gresham —good work . $15,000 


“How is it?” asked Gamble anxiously. 

“Good work!” pronounced Loring with a chuckle. 
“They may not teach this sort of bookkeeping in 
commercial colleges. Their kind is stiff and dry. 
This has personality. Why am I two dollars shy, 
though? I thought you were to take forty days to 
make your million dollars?” 

“That’s right,” admitted Johnny; ‘‘seven hours 
on weekdays and three on Saturdays—two hundred 
hours at five thousand an hour. I started on Satur- 
day, however. Today is Monday. This morning is 
when I begin to use your deskroom. Here’s your 
dollar a day until four Pp. M., May thirty-first.’"”, And 
he handed Loring thirty-eight dollars. 

“You're not really going to try that absurd stunt?” 
protested Loring incredulously. 

“T haveto. Miss Joy will think I’m a four-flusher 
if I don’t.” 

“Miss Joy again!” laughed Loring. ‘ You -only 
met her Saturday and I don’t think you've thought 
of another thing since.” 

“Gresham and her million,’ corrected Johnny. 

** Also, the million I have to make to replace the one 
she loses if she should happen not to marry him.” 

“That was a queer will,” mused Loring. ‘Her 
Aunt Gertrude must have been crazy to provide that 
she must marry Gresham or forfeit the inheritance.” 

“She was a bug about old families, Polly Parsons 
told me,” explained Johnny wearily. ‘Gresham is eighty- 
fourth cousin to a lord. Great Scott! There’s an hour 
gone! That’s five thousand!” and he started for the door. 

“Where are you going --if anybody should ask for you?” 
inquired Loring. 

“Fourth National.” 

“To deposit that fifteen thousand you made from the 
sale of Gresham’s property on Saturday?” Loring hastily 
inquired. 

“No,” laughed Gamble. 
me.” 

“That's a good, safe place for it,” 


‘Polly took that away from 


returned Loring, 
relieved. 

“Safe as the mint,” corroborated Johnny, and hurried 
out. 

As he went up the steps of the Fourth National Bank 
a pallid-faced young man, with eyebrows, eyelashes and 
hair so nearly the color of his skin that they were invisible, 
watched him out of the window of a taxi which had been 
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**You Mustn’t Wait! You Must Get Rid of it 
Right this Minute"’ 


standing across the street ever since the bank had opened. 
As soon as Johnny entered the door the young man gave 
a direction to the driver, and the taxi hurried away. 

President Close was conservatively glad to see Johnny. 
He was a crisp-faced man, with an extremely tight-cropped 
gray mustache; and not a single crease in his countenance 
was flexible in the slightest degree. He had an admiration 
amounting almost to affection for Johnny—provided the 
promising young man did not want money. 

“Good morning,” he greeted his caller. ‘‘What can 
we do for you today?” And in great haste he mentally 
reviewed the contents of credit envelope G-237. That 
envelope, being devoted to Mr. Gamble, contained a very 
clear record; so Mr. Close came as near to smiling as those 
cast-iron creases would allow. 

“Want to give the Fourth National as a reference,” 
returned Johnny cheerfully. 

“TI see,”’ assented Mr. Close, immediately ceasing to 
smile; for now approached the daily agony of life—the 
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grudging of credit. “‘I see; I see. Do 
venture?” 

“Just as often as I can find one,” 
stated Johnny briskly. 

Mr. Close looked at him with stern disapproval. 

“That does not sound like a very stable frame of 
mind,” he chided. ‘‘What do you propose to do 
first?” 

‘**A twenty-story hotel.” 

“That runs into millions!” 
reached out to touch a button upon his desk; but 
Johnny Gamble stayed that hand. 

‘“*You’re after my balance,” he said. 
dollars and thirty-seven cents.” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Gamble, under the circum- 
stances ” hesitated Mr. Close. 

“T know,” interrupted the applicant; “you can 
only say I’m good for twelve-thirty-seven. I don’t 
ask you to back me. If anybody ’phones you, just 
say I’m a good boy.” 

Mr. Close almost smiled again. 

‘So far as the moral risk is concerned I shall have 
no hesitation in speaking most highly of you,” he 
granted. 

‘“* And don’t laugh when you say it,”’ Johnny admon- 
ished, smiling cheerfully, for he knew that Close 
always did better than he promised. ‘Tell them this, 
can’t you?—I’ve banked with you for five years. 
I’ve run about a ton of money through your shop. 
I’ve been broke a dozen times and I never left a 
debt behind me. I’ve been trusted and I always 
made good. I guess you could say all that if you 
stopped to take a couple of breaths, couldn’t you?” 

“T shall certainly say those things if I am asked 
about them,” replied Mr. Close, considering them 
carefully, one by one. ‘‘Don’t hesitate to refer to me. 
I'll do the best I conscientiously can for you.” 


By George Randolph Chester sii iroyse ticasing int ves 


gasped Close, and 


It’s twelve 


wm 
OHNNY stood waiting for the stream of the 
traffic to stop for the cross-current, so that he 
could go over to the subway, when a big blue tour- 
ing car stopped just in front of him and the driver, a 
hearty young woman all in blue, including plumes and 
shoes, hailed him joyously. 

“Jump in, Johnny!” she invited. I found a four-leaf 
clover this morning—and here I’m lucky already. Sammy, 
run into the drug store for some chocolates. Johnny, sit 
up here with me.” 

Sammy Chirp, who tied his own cravats and did them 
nicely, smiled feebly in recognition of Johnny Gamble, 
lugged Miss Polly Parsons’ bouquet, parasol, fan, hand- 
bag and coat back into the tonneau and went upon his 
errand. 

“Thanks, Sammy,” said Johnny, and clambered into 
young Chirp’s place in the car. ‘‘ Where are you going to 
take me?” 

“‘Any place you say,” rejoined Polly. 

“Drive over on Seventh Avenue, then,”’ he directed. 
“There’s a lot of shack property around the new terminal 
station. I want to build a smashing big hotel over there. 
I don’t see why somebody hasn’t done it.” 
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Polly puzzled over that matter considerably herself. 

“It doesn’t seem possible that New York would over- 
look a bet like that,”’ she declared and, obeyi: 
traffic policeman’s haughty gesture, turned 
Broadway. 

“Why not?” he demanded. ‘New York grabs a cinch. 
The cinch has been kicking around loose for fifty years. 
New York pats herself on the pink bald spot. ‘Nothing 
gets by me!’ she says.” 

““New York’s tl 

“T wasn’t insulting your friend,” apologized Johnny 
and looked at his watch. ‘‘Great Scott! It’s ten-tl 
he exploded. “IT owe myself seventy-fi% 
lars. All I’ve done is to decide on a Terminal Hotel 
Company. Want some stock, Polly?” 

**T’ll take all I can reach if you're lead r it around 
she assured him. “1 ¢ 
Parsons go in, and I’ 
man I know.’ 

“‘By-the-way, where’s the fifteen thousand I 
Saturday?’ 

“In my bank,” she replied. ‘I just deposited 

“Why did you take it away from me il it a ol my 


business?”’ he wanted to know 





1e best town in the world Polly flared. 





Johnny asked. 


























“T was afraid they’d snatch it from you,” she returned. 
“Gresham was all peeved up because you took fifteen 
thousand away from h front of ( ce at tl 
races, Saturday Loring saw Gresham and your old 
partner talking together immediately afterward; and he 
told me that they might frame up some crooked scheme 
to grab the money 1 didn’t have a chance to explain, so 
I asked you to indorse the cl eck to me 

“Do u think Collaton’s crooked?” Johnny asked 
with a queer smile 

*“T can think he’s crooked without butti g an eve 
I can think it about Gresham too.” 

“Why do you ha e that id it Gre 

3ecause I don’t like him,” she triumphantly argue 

“Shake!” invited Johnny. I know six reasons wl 
I can do without him W! n our 

**One is because I don’t like him, and anothe bec 
he’s going to marry Constance, and the other four are 
because I don’t like him,”’ she carefull immed up. 

“Does Constance say he’s going to marry her?’ 
inquired crisply. 

“Not in so ma ords.”” 

“Then I don't believe it I wouldn’t ma 
millions.” 

“Constance can’t be so careless. If they break you 
they can’t sprint fast enough to keep it; but if they take 
it away from Constance she’s broke 

“Tt’s ten-forty!”’ groaned John “I’m slow on t 
million. Constance’ll think I’m 

‘Is she interested? 

“She promised last night to keep score. Gresham was 
there. I looked, any minute, to see him bite himself i 
the neck and die of poison. Polly, he can’t have her! 

“You'd better tell Constance about that,” laughed 
Polly. “W hy, John: y,you! ad never 
seen her or heard of her forty-eight 
hours ago!” oe 


know; I didn’t have the right 
chances when I was 5 
Polly gazed upon him admiringly. 


“T’ve seen swilt love 








but you’ve 
exclaimed. 


Johnny » Since poor 





adopted me and made me a cousin 
of Constance, I can trot up her stone 
steps any minute; and she treats me 
as if I’d had my first 
silk boudoir. I'll mal 


to run up there twice a day and boost 


ce il my business 


for you.” 

‘Don’t be too strong!” Johnny 
hastily warned her. ‘Boost half of 
the time if you want to, but be sure 
and knock the other half.” 

**T guess it would be better,” soberly 
agreed Polly —‘‘even with Constance. 
Here’s your terminal station. Picl 
out your corner and drive a claim 
stake.” 

Polly obligingly drove slowly 
around three sides of the huge 


terminal. Directly opposite the n 








entrance was a vacant plot of ground, 
with a frontage of an entire block 
and a depth of four hundred 
Big white signs upon each corner told 
that it was for sale by Mallard & Tyne. 
They stopped in front of this loca- 
tion, while both Johnny and Polly 
ranged their eyes upward, by succes- 
sive steps, to the roof garden whicl 
surmounted the twentieth story of 
Johnny’s imaginary Terminal Hotel. 
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Gamble, who had captained his village 
nine, had that ball out of the air and was 
applause before 


bowing jovially to the 
Gresham had quite succeeded in squeez 
ing himself down behind the door of the 
box. 

Naturally it was Polly who led the 
applause; and Constance shocked the 
precise Gresham by joining in heartily. 


She was looking up at Johnny wit 


sparkling eyes and fiushed cheeks when 





Gresham came out of his cyclone cell 
and, if he had disliked Gamble before, 
now he hated him. 

It is a strange feature of the American 
national game that the more perfectly it 
is played the duller it is. This was a 
pitchers’ battle; and the game droned 
along, through inning after inning, with 
seldom more than three men to bat in 
each half, while the scoreboard presented 
a most appropriate double procession of 
naughts. Spectators, warmly praising 
that smoothly oiled mechanical process 
of one, two, three and out, and telling 
each other that this was a great game, 
nevertheless yawned and dropped their 








scorecards, and put away their pencils, 
and looked about the grandstand in search 
of faces they knew. 

In such a moment Colonel Bouncer, 
who had come into this box because of 
a huge admiration for Polly and an 
almost extravagant respect for Con- 
stance, and who had heartily wished 
himself out of it during the last two or 
three innings, now happily discovered a 
familiar face only a few rows back of him. ‘By George, 
Johnny, there’s Courtney now!” he announced. 

Gamble looked with keen interest. 

“Do you mean that gentleman with the ruddy face and 
the white beard?” he inquired. 

“That's the old pirate,” asserted the Colonel. 

“Why, that’s the man you wanted to introduce me to at 
the racetrack in Baltimore Saturday.” 

“Bless my heart, so I did!” he remembered. ‘I 
thought it might relieve him to tell his troubles to you. It 
isn’t too late yet. Come on up and I'll introduce you 
that is, unless you want to watch this game.” 

“T’m pleased to pass up this game till somebody makes 
an error,” Johnny willingly decided. “If they’ll hand out 
a base on balls and a safe bunt and hit a batter, so as to get 
three men on bases with two out, and then muff a high fly 
out against the fence, and boot the ball all over the field 
while four of the Reds gallop home—I’ll stay and help 
lynch the umpire; otherwise not. Show me to your 
friend Courtney.” He turned to take courteous leave 
of the others and his eyes met the friendly glance of 
Constance, 

“Let’s catch Mr. Courtney at the end of the game,” 
he suggested to-the Colonel; and then, turning directly 
to Constance, he added with a laugh: ‘1] think I'll play 
hooky. I don’t want to break up the party.” 

“If you think you see an opportunity for that million, 
the official scorer insists upon saying goodby,” she 
laughed in return, and held out her hand. 

Johnny shook the hand with both pleasure and 
reluctance, and obediently left. 

“I’m offering my pet vanity parasol against a sliver of 
chewing-gum on Johnny,” Polly confided to Loring. ‘I 
couid see it in his eye that Mr. Courtney will be invited to 
help him make that million.” 

“Somebody ought to warn Courtney,’ Gresham com- 


“At That 


mented sarcastically. 

“Why warn him?” demanded Loring. ‘I'll guar- 
antee that any proposition Johnny makes him will be 
legitimate.” 

“No doubt,” agreed Gresham. ‘‘A great many sharp 
practices are considered legitimate nowadays.” 

“I object, also, to the term ‘sharp practices,’”’ 
responded Loring warmly. ‘“‘I don’t believe there’s a 
man in New York with a straighter and cleaner record 
than Gamble’s. Every man with whom he has ever done 
business, except possibly yourself, speaks highly of him 
and would trust him to any extent; and he does not owe a 
collar in the world.” 

“Doesn't he?” snarled Gresham. ‘‘There’s 2n unsat- 
isfied attachment for fifteen thousand dollars resting 
against him at the Fourth National Banx at this very 
moment.” 

Loring’s indignation gave way immediately to grave 
concern, 

“So that’s why Close was trying to get him on the 
"phone all afternoon!” he mused. 

“Mr. Gresham,” called Polly sharply, “how do you 
come to know about this so quickly?” 

Gresham cursed himself aud the blind hatred which had 
led him into making this slip; and he was the more 

















Hour We Soild it Outright to Morton Washer for a Cool Half«Million Profit’ 


uncomfortable because not only Loring and Polly but 
Constance had turned upon him yrravely questioning eyes. 

‘Such things travel very rapidly in commercial circles,” 
he lamely explained. 

“T had no idea that you were a commercial circle,” 
retorted Polly. “I wonder who’s crooked.” Gresham 
laughed shortly. “It isn’t Johnny!” she indignantly 
asserted. “‘I know how Johnny’s fifteen thousand was 
saved from this attachment, but I wouldn’t tell where it 
is--even here.” 

Polly and Loring looked at each other understandingly. 

“‘T suppose that was an old Gamble-Collaton account,” 
Loring surmised with another speculative glance at 
Gresham. “I am quite certain that Johnny knows noth- 
ing whatever of this claim—let alone the attachment. 
The operations of his big irrigation failure were so exten- 
sive that, with the books lost, he can never tell when an 
additional claim may be filed against him. If suit is made 
in an obscure court, and Collaton, who hasn’t a visible 
dollar, answers summons and confesses judgment for the 
firm, Johnny has no recourse.” 

“Except to repudiate payment,” suggested Gresham 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“I wish he would,” returned Loring impatiently. ‘‘I 
wish he would let me handle his affairs in my own way.” 

“He won't,” Polly despaired. 

Tell me, Mr. Loring,” interposed Constance who had 
been silently thoughtful all this while; ‘‘ would this unpaid 
attachment at Mr. Gamble’s bank interfere with his 
present success if Mr. Courtney—or any one else whom 
Mr. Gamble might try to interest —were to hear of it?” 

“Tt might—and very seriously,’”’ returned Loring. 

The long somnolent game was suddenly awakened by 
two blissful errors, which gave the audience something to 
jeer at. A tally slipped home for Boston. A sharp double 
play redeemed the errors and closed the inning. The 
first man up for the Yankees drove a clean two-bagger 
down the right foul line; the second man laid down his 
life nobly with a beautiful bunt; the Boston pitcher gave 
a correct imitation of Orville Wright and presented free 
rides to the next two Highlanders; big Sweeney stalked 
to bat—and the congregation prayed, standing. Under 
cover of all this quivering excitement, and with Gresham 
more absorbed than ever upon the foul which might yet 
slay him, Constance turned to Polly with an intent 
decisiveness which was quite new to her. 

“Arrange it so that I may go home in Mr. Loring’s 
ear,”’ she directed. 

“Three cheers!” approved Polly, with a spiteful glance 
at “tresham. 


or 


Vv 
\ R. COURTNEY, a live-looking elderly gentleman 
who kept himself more carefully groomed than many 
2 young man, shook hands with Mr. Gamble quite 
cordially, studied him through and through and through 
in about half a second of time, and finished the handshake 
more cordially than he had begun it. 
“The Colonel has been saying all sorts of kind things 
about you,” he very graciously stated. 
**So he has about you,” returned Johnny, smiling into 
Mr. Courtney’s eyes and liking him. 
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““T suppose so,” admitted Mr. Courtney. 
“The Colonel’s always blowing about his 
friends, so we mustn’t trust each other 


too far.” 
“That’s a good way to start anyhow,” 
laughed Johnny. ‘‘The Colonel’s beer 


telling me you're so trusting that you 
stung yourself.” 

**How’s that?”’ asked Mr. Courtney, 
looking at the Colonel in perplexity. ‘‘I 
don’t quite understand.” 

“On that hotel deal,”’ the Colonel affably 
reminded him, and was unkind enough to 
laugh. 

‘You old reprobate!” protested Court- 
ney. “I don’t see why you want to 
publish my disgrace.” 

“You deserve it,”’ chuckled the Colonel 
“Tt won’t hurt for Johnny to know it 
though. He’s the shrewdest young man 
of my acquaintance, and he might be able 





to figure a way out of your dilemma for 
you.” 

“TIT might even be able to make some 
money out of it myself,’’ Johnny frankly 
acknowledged. 

“Jump right in and welcome, young 
man,” invited Courtney. “If you can 
pull me out whole I don’t care how much 
you make.” 

“We'll consider that a bargain,”’ offered 
Gamble. 

“ Allright,” returned Courtney, smiling. 
““We’ll shake hands on it in the good old 
fashioned way.”” And they did so, under 
Colonel Bouncer’s « arnestly interested 


approval. 

“Tell him your troubles,” urged the Colonel. “If it were 
my case, Ben, I’d be yelling for help as long as I had breath 
in my body.” 

“It’s very simple,” explained Courtney. “I imagined 
that a big hotel at the new terminal station would be the 
best investment in New York. I spoke to a number of my 
financially active friends about it and they were enthusi- 
astic. I had verbal promises in one day’s work of all the 
money necessary to finance the thing. I found that the 
big vacant plot across from the station was held at a pro- 
hibitive price. Mallard & Tyne had, with a great deal of 
labor, vollected the selling option on the adjoining block, 
fronting the terminal. They held it at two and a quarter 
millions. My friends, at an infernal luncheon, authorized 
me, quite verbally, indeed, to secure the cheaper site with- 
out a moment’s delay, especially since it was rumored that 
Morton Washer was contemplating the erection of a hotel 
upon that very spot.” 

“IT see the finish,”’ laughed Johnny. ‘*Mad with fear, 
you dashed right down there and broke yourself! Then 
Union Pacific fell off an eighth; they killed an insurrecto 
in Mexico; the third secretary of a second-rate life- 
insurance company died and Wall Street put crape on 
the door. All your friends got cold feet and it was the 
other fellow who had urged you to buy that property. 
The Colonel says you dropped a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand. That’s a stiff option. Can’t you get any of 
it back?” 

“Get it back!” groaned Courtney. ‘“They’re after the 
balance. It wasn’t an option—it was a contract. If I 
don’t pay the remainder at the end of the ninety days 
they’ll sue me; and I have three miliion dollars’ worth of 
property that I can’t hide.” 

Gamble shrugged his shoulders resignedly. 

“Your only chance is to build or sell,’’ he decided. “It’s 
your property, all right. Have you offered it?” 

“Old Mort Washer wants it—confound him! I’ve dis- 
covered that the day after I bought this ground he told 
my friends that he intended to buy the big piece and build 
in competition; and they ran like your horse, Angora, 
last Saturday, Gamble. Now Washer offers to buy this 
ground for two and an eighth millions—just the amount 
for which I will be sued.” 

“Leaving you to try to forget the hundred and twenty- 
five thousand you’ve already spent,” figured Gamble. 
“Nice cheery thought of Washer’s! Of course you 
applauded?” 

“With a brick—if I’d had one!” declared Courtney 
still angry. 

Johnny smiled and looked thoughtfully out over the 
sunlit greenswarc. There were electrifying plays down 
there; but, “‘fan’”’ though he was, he did not see them. 
Something in the tingle of it, however, seemed to quicken 
his faculties. 

“Sell me that block, Mr. Courtney,” he suggested with 
a sudden inspiration. 

The mad mob rose to its feet just then and pleaded with 
Sweeney to “Hit ’er out!’ Shrieks, howls and bellows 
resounded upon every hand; purple-faced fans held their 
clenched fists tight to their breasts so that they could 
implore the louder. 
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“On what terms?” shouted Courtney into Johnny’s ear. 
“T’ll take over your contract,”’ yelled Johnny beneath 
Courtney’s hatbrim. 

“On what terms?” repeated Courtney at the top of his 
voice. 

“Bless your heart, Sweeney, slam it!’”’ shrieked the now 
crimson-visaged Colonel. He was standing on his chair, 
with distended eyes, and waving his hat violently. 

“Your original price!’”’ loudly called Johnny. “Pay 
you fifteen thousand now, fifty thousand in thirty days 
and the balance in sixty.” 

Sweeney fanned. The atrocious tumult was drowned, 
in the twinkling of an eyelash, in a dismal, depthless gulf of 
painful silence. One could have heard a mosquito wink. 

““Where’s my security?”’ bellowed Courtney in Johnny’s 
ear, so vociferously that all the grandstand turned in that 
direction and three park policemen headed for the riot. 

“Just come outside and I'll tell you,” whispered 
Johnny with a grin. 


vi 


“* ASHLEY, how do you like your car?” asked Polly in 
the groaning calm which followed Sweeney’s infamous 
strike-out. 

“I’m just designing a private medal for the builder,” 
replied Loring. 

*Self-cranker, isn’t it?”’ 

“Self-cranker, automatic oiler, and supplies its own 
gasoline. Why?” 

“Well, Constance is talking of buying one, and mine is 
a little too muscular for her. Suppose you take her for a 
spin after the game and deliver her safely to her Aunt 
Pattie. I'll take the boys back in my car.” 

“I’m cheating you in the exchange, but my conscience 
doesn’t hurt me in the least,” accepted Loring with 
alacrity. 

“I’ve never been in your car, Ashley,’”’ insinuated 
Gresham. ‘ You might invite me to try it out too.” 

© At five-thirty tomorrow evening,’’ Ashley coolly advised 
him. “I'd be very gkad to have you come along now; but 
the car is engaged for a strictly private demonstration.” 

Since the others were prepared to guy him unmerci- 
fully if he persisted, Gresham hinted no more and, very 
much to his discomfort, saw Loring gayly drive away 
with Constance. 

On Riverside Drive, Loring spent the first fifteen min- 
utes in extolling the virtues of his car and Constance 
listened with patient attention; but during the first con- 
venient silence she surprised Loring with a bit of crisp 
business talk. 

“Would you mind telling me the history of Mr. 
Gamble’s partnership with Mr. Collaton?”’ she asked. 

“I guess I heard what you said,” he returned doubt- 
fully, and he looked at her in astonishment. ‘Of course 
you know that Johnny is a client of mine.” 

“T know that he is a friend of yours also,”” she reminded 
him. 

“On that basis I'll tell you anything you want to 
know,” laughed Loring. “‘Johnny was doing an excellent 
business in real-estate speculation when this man Collaton 
came to him with an enormous 
irrigation scheme. They formed a 


“Tt would almost seem as if these people had been 
informed by some one who knew Mr. Gamble’s circum- 
stances quite intimately,” she went on. 

“That is a very delicate matter to discuss,’ Loring, with 
professional caution, gravely reminded her, fearing that 
she might mention Gresham’s name. 

“You are quite right,”’ she agreed. ‘‘What does Mr. 
Gamble think about it all?” 

“Johnny does a lot of thinking and a lot of talking, but 
you can’t hear what he thinks,” replied Loring with a 
smile. ‘“‘He is outwardly assuming—and where Collaton 
is certain to have it repeated to him—that Collaton was 
merely unfortunate; but I believe he is only waiting for a 
proof—and then I imagine he will drop on Collaton and 
whoever is helping him like a ton of pig iron.” 

“T hope he does!’’ declared Constance with such 
sudden vindictiveness that Loring laughed. 

“You seem to have acquired a violent partisanship,” he 
charged her with a curious smile. 

“Yes, I have,”’ she admitted with a slight flush. “I like 
fair play. I believe I have a very even temper, but it 
angers me to see any one so open and manly and generous 
as Mr. Gamble made a victim of mean trickery.” 

“He’s a handsome boy too,”” commented Loring, 
grinning. 

“Well, suppose he is,”’ she petulantly laughed. 

“He has a right to be,” granted Loring, looking at her 
with renewed admiration. With aslight flush of confusion 
upon her she was even more charming than he had ever 
thought her before. “If I had so tantalizingly pretty a 
girl so interested in my fortunes I wouldn’t care whether 
they perfected aeroplanes or not,”” he ventured with the 
freedom of an old friend. 

“You may come down now, thank you,” she sweetly 
informed him. ‘Can't you get Mr. Gamble to make you 
his receiver or trustee, or something, for the irrigation 
company ad 

“I might now,”” mused Loring. “He's so interested in 
the impulsive attempt to make his million dollars that I 
think I could persuade him. He seems to be really serious 
about that million.” 

“‘Of course he’s serious about it,’”’ asserted Constance 
almost indignantly. ‘‘ Don’t you suppose he can do it?” 

“Well, this is the age ol financial miracle * acknow!l- 
edged Loring, but with a shake of his head. ‘He can’t do 
it, though, if Collaton gobbles up all he makes and injures 
his credit besides.”’ 

Constance drew a deep breath. 

“I wish you to act asmy agent, Ashley,” she said crisply. 
“Mr. Gamble is certain to make some money, is he not?” 

“Johnny will always make money,” he assured her. 

“Tf you bring in a bill : 
expended, after you have 
affairs, he will, of course, p: 

““As quickly as he can find a fountain pen and a checl 


book.” 





1inst him for mon y you nave 


und up the Gamble-Collaton 





“I wish to loan him some money without his knowledge. 
I want you to take fifteen thousand dollars early tomorrow 
morning and pay that attachment, or whatever it is, at | 
bank. Naturally 1 do not want Mr. Gamble to know that 
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I am interested; and I look to you to manage it so that, 
when the money is returned to me, he shall imagine that 
you have advanced the funds.” 

“T can arrange that easily enough,” Loring promised 
her. ‘Constance, I suppose I ought to advise you that this 
is silly; but I’m glad you're doing it Moreover, I feel 
certain that, if this entanglement is straightened out, 
Johnny may take a new interest in the irrigation company 
and, by handling it himself, may recover all his losses.” 

‘I sincerely hope so,’ returned Constance earnestly. 
‘You know I've taken a queer interest in this quixotic 
attempt of Mr. Gamble’s to make his million. --It’s like a 
fascinating game, and I almost feel as if I were playing it 


myself—I'’m so eager about it 














“And your spirit of fair play is aroused,’’ Loring said. 
vil 
{ yor other terminal hotel projects had been kept very 
quiet, indeed, lest the jealous promoters of similar 
enterprises might be whetted into greedines but no such 
modesty seemed to attend the plans of the Terminal Hotel 
Company; in fact, it seemed to court publicity—and, 
since Johnny Gamble was known and liked by a host of 
newspaper men, it received plenty of attention. After 
the ball game Johnny rode to Mr. Courtney’s club 
with him to dinner; and when he was through talking to 
Courtney he immediately calied upon his newspaper 
iriends 
When Loring ved at the office in the morning he 
found Johnny in ed pile of papers —and gloating 
Say, Johnny, I want you to give me power-of-attorney 
to wind up the Gamble-Collaton Irrigation Company,” 
was Loring’s morning greeting. 
“Cro as lar a ou like,” Johnny told him without look 
ip trom a glowing account of the niagnificent new 


“Good for you!”’ approved Loring. “I'd expected to 





have half an hour’s wrestle with you—and I couldn't 
afford it, for this is my busy day. 1 want you to under- 
stand this, Johnny: If I take that old partnership off your 
hands you're to ask no questions - 

“Go twice as far as you like,” offered Johnny indiffer- 
ently. “I’ve forgotten there ever was a Gamble-Collaton 














partnership. Collaton went out 
West to superintend the reclaiming 
of some thousands of acres of arid 
land, while Johnny stayed here to 
sell rose-bordered farms to romantic 
city homeseekers. Collaton spent 
money faster than Johnny could 
get it, and operations had to be 
discontinued. Johnny has been 
paying the debts of the concern 
ever since. Every time he thinks 
he has them cleared off, a new set 
bobs up; and, since the books and 
all the papers are lost, he can’t prove 
or disprove anything. Johnny 
-an’t even dissolve the partnership 
so long as there are indefinite out- 
standing accounts. Now, Constance, 
I'm not a good lawyer or I would 
not, even in strict confidence like 
this, say the following —to wit and 
namely: I think Collaton is a plain, 
ordinary sneakthief.”’ 

They were both silent for a little 
time. 

““Doesn’t it seem ratlier strange 
that the people who hold claims 
against Mr. Gamble should just 
happen to attach his bank account 
on the very day he was expected to 
make a deposit, and for the iden- 
tical amount?” Constance asked 
in a puzzled way. 

Loring gave her a startled glance. 
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‘“‘It does seem strange,’’ he 
admitted. 


“Pay You Fifteen Thousand Now, Fifty 





Thousand in Thirty Days and the Batance in Sixty" 





Irrigation Company. Listen to this, Loring: ‘Surmount- 
ing the twentieth story of the magnificent new structure 
there will be a combined roof garden, café and theater, 
running continuous vaudeville sees 
‘This agreement, entered into this twenty-fifth day of 
April,” began the discordantly hurried voice of Loring. 
He was dictating to hi tenographer a much more com 
prehensive agreement than a mere power-of-attorney; and 
as soon as it was ready Johnny signed it without a question. 
“Get this, Ashle he remarked, handing back Loring’s 
pen and reading gleefully from another paper: “‘A sub 
way entrance into the new terminal station is being 
negotiated 
“Allright,” said Loring, putting on his hat. ‘ Goodby a 
and he wa gone. 
If Loring professed but slight interest in the flamboyant 
plans for the new hotel, there were others who were pair 
absorbed 1 the news of the 
! ect Greshar for one, read 
the ’ ount v\ tr ‘ yntracted brow 
his late breakfast; and at noon, 
l pired by a virtuous senseof duty, 
he 1untered over to Courtney’ 
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however, i the matter 1s 
out of my hand I am taking 
some stock in it, of course; but I 
nave nothing to do with the orgalr 
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The Right to Light and Air 


HE nub of the city-housing problem is this: As popu- 

lation increases in a given area, land values rise. In 
order to make his land yield a reasonable return upon its 
market value the owner must build over the entire lot 
with ill-lighted, ill-ventilated tenements, except at the 
front and rear. Often, where tenement lots were built 
upon before land reached its present value, a vacant space 
was left at the rear; but as land values rose the owner 
under a paimful necessity of extracting a correspondingly 
greater rental from the lot—‘“improved” this vacant 
space at the rear with inexpensive but rentable cowsheds, 
rabbit-warrens and pigsties for human occupancy. 

One who has long studied this housing problem con- 
cludes: ‘‘We should frankly recognize that the common, 
unskilled laborer cannot afford to pay for vacant land at 
the front and rear of his dwelling. It is too great a drain on 
his scant income.”’ So Mr. Veiller proposes that city lots 
in the tenement district shall be only twenty-five or thirty 
feet deep, precluding dark, airless inside rooms; but it is 
pointed out that this would double or treble the cost of 
street paving, street lighting and street cleaning; so that 
the maintendnce of a given strip of land in the form of a 
street would be a heavier burden than if it remained mere 
unoccupied back lots. 

A simpler solution occurs to us. If the state inflexibly 
required that every living room receive abundant outside 
light and air, landlords could not build over the entire lot; 
but, as the value of real estate would fall, they would no 
longer be under a painful necessity of constructing lightless 
and airless tenements in order to extract rental commen- 
surate with the market value of the land. Formerly, of 
course. a landlord's right to extract the utmost possible 
rent was considered infinitely more precious than an 
unskilled laborer’s right to light and air; but that view is 
slowly changing. That landlords have any right whatever 
to the vast increment in city land values which come about 
simply by growth of population is now seriously questioned. 


Some Church Statistics 


HE census of 1890 found one hundred and forty-five 

religious denominations in the United States, classing 
“independent churches” as one denomination. By 1900 
four of them had disappeared through consolidation with 
other denominations, and sixteen had ceased to exist inde- 
pendently from other causes; but sixty-one other denom- 
inations had appeared, making the total number one 
hundred and eighty-six. 

These many denominations claimed thirty-two million 
communicants, and occupied church edifices: with an 
aggregate seating capacity of more than fifty-eight millions. 
‘This was equal to sixty-nine per cent of the total population 
of the United States in that year; but just what propor- 
tion of the population might be found in church on an 
average Sunday is a very different matter, with which the 
census does not attempt to deal. 

The various Protestant denominations claimed over 
twenty million communicants; but the average member- 
ship of each Protestant church organization was only one 
hundred and four. There were one hundred and forty-six 





thousand Protestant ministers in the United States; so the 
average Protestant minister’s flock numbered one hundred 
and thirty-seven souls on the church register—with per- 
haps half that number of really active members. Evi- 
dently, under such conditions, the average Protestant 
minister’s lot leaves much to be desired. 

Many census figures nowadays reflect a tendency to 
consolidate and coéperate. Religious statistics are in 
striking contrast to that tendency. 


In Competitionville 


OU live, perhaps, in a good, typical American country 

town. Passengers alighting at the railroad station are 
met by two or three dilapidated, dirty and uncomfortable 
hacks, any one of which will haul them to a hotel for a 
dime. Discriminating passengers would prefer to pay fif- 
teen cents and ride in a clean, swift motor bus. There is 
business enough to support one such vehicle; but, if Hack- 
man A bought a motor bus and made ever so little profit, 
Hackman B would at once set up a competing bus, insuring 
a loss to both. So passengers ride in a lurching, unclean 
hack. 

Inquiring as to a hotel, the passenger learns there are 
two or three, all considerably run down at the heel and 
barely making a living. One really good hotel, getting all 
the business, would prosper. Three competing hotels give 
the traveler little pleasure and the proprietors no profit. 
The passenger learns there are four drygoods stores; but 
the wives of the local merchants, lawyers and doctors do 
most of their shopping in a bigger place, fifty miles away. 
Their own town might support one store as good as that 
which they patronize at a distance; but, of course, it can- 
not have such a store if the local trade is divided by four. 
There are thirty or forty or fifty automobiles in town and 
as many more in the surrounding country; but for cer- 
tain repairs and supplies the owners go to the bigger place, 
because there are two or three competing public garages 
and no one of them can afford to lay in a complete stock 
and equipment, as a single public garage with a monopoly 
of the local business might well do. If the passenger's 
thoughts rise above bed, grub and punctured tires, he finds 
there are six or eight competing churches, each one poorly 
attended and poorly supported, though there is certainly 
enough religious interest in the town to maintain one fine, 
powerful organization. If his inquiries extend further he 
discovers that ambitious young men and women generally 
leave for a bigger place as soon as they are able, because 
everything is already overdone at home. 

There is another side. A great many people do manage 
to make a living in your town; but competition’s blessings 
are of a limited and relatively meager nature. 


Class Consciousness 


T SEEMS quite possible for the class consciousness of 
wage-earners to reach a stage of militant development 
where it defeats itself. Probably the nearest approach to a 
really general strike occurred in Russia during the abortive 
revolution that followed the Russo-Japanese War. It was 
short-lived and it convinced some radical observers that so 
tremendously destructive a weapon can be employed suc- 
cessfully only very rarely and under very exceptional con- 
ditions, if at all. A tolerably general transportation strike 
in France was ruthlessly crushed by the radical ministry 
with much public approval. The general strike in Sweden 
two years ago was opposed by volunteer associations of 
citizens in many walks of life, who took up and carried 
on certain necessary businesses that the strike had para- 
lyzed. To a limited degree, that is, the public turned 
strike-breaker. 

England’s recent taste of a short-lived general strike on 
transportation lines has provoked a mild agitation — partly 
through the constitutional method of letters to the Tirnes— 
for adoption of the Swedish expedient. It is seriously 
urged that well-disposed Englishmen of all classes forth- 
with organize themselves into a sort of weaponless militia, 
whose ranks may be drawn upon to carry on necessary 
public service in the emergency of a general or widespread 
strike. This suggestion must be judged in the light of the 
fact that the recent strike cut short the food supply in 
many localities. 

This extreme and aggressive form of class consciousness 
on the part of wage-earners, in short, provokes an opposing 
class consciousness on the part of all those who suffer by 
the strike. 


The Everlasting-Sucker List 


HERE seems to be no historic foundation for the 

notion that anything whatever can discourage capital. 
So long as there is an idle dollar it will seek investment —a 
word, by-the-way, which was quite unknown as a financial 
term when Doctor Johnson wrote his famous dictionary. 
The thing itself was only beginning to be known—in its 
early form of loans to the Government. Having succeeded 
in borrowing thirteen hundred thousand pounds from 
the goldsmith bankers, and seeing no convenient way of 
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meeting the obligation, Charles II, in 1672, shut up the 
Exchequer and repudiated the debt. Yet he again suc- 
ceeded in borrowing and again, six years later, repudiated. 
This goldsmith’s debt was finally compounded, the Govern- 
ment agreeing to pay three per cent interest instead of the 
eight originally promised, and reserving the right to dis- 
charge the obligation at any time by paying half of the 
principal; but, in 1694, at the founding of the Bank of 
England, twelve hundred thousand pounds was promptly 
subscribed as a loan to the Government. A year after 
Law’s Mississippi Bubble half ruined France the similar 
South Sea Bubble was offered to British investors and they 
enthusiastically ran its hundred-pound shares up to two 
thousand pounds. The Government itself was deeply 
implicated, but within ten years of the bursting of the 
bubble it was able to float a loan at three per cent. Within 
fifteen years, early in the nineteenth century, twenty-six 
loans of foreign Governments were floated in London. 
Five years later, interest had stopped on all but ten of 
them, and of those ten a number defaulted later on. 

This is only a casual glance at the everlasting-sucker 
list; but out of this undiscourageable determination on 
the part of capital to invest itself wealth has come. The 
new East India Company, chartered at about the same 
time as the South Sea Company and on about the same 
plan, became the most popular symbol for opulence. Buy- 
ing English Government bonds at about fifty cents on the 
dollar, when they looked to many even more hopeless than 
Charles II’s debts to the goldsmiths, was an important 
source of the Rothschild fortune. 


The World’s Cotton Trade 


OR two years American cotton has ruled above four- 

teen cents a pound. In the last crop year, ending 
August thirty-first, the average was fourteen and a half 
cents, compared with nine and a half cents three years ago. 
This high price curtailed consumption somewhat, except 
in England. Last year British mills, working on fourteen- 
cent cotton, used within a hundred and twenty thousand 
bales as much as two years before, when the price was 
about nine cents; but American mills used four hundred 
and thirty thousand bales less. The year before —the first 
fourteen-cent year —English consumption decreased quite 
as much as our own; but last year English mills regained 
nearly all of this lost ground, while our own mills lost a 
little more. 

When we seek an explanation the most obvious fact is 
that our exports of cotton goods, meager even in 1909, 
dwindled still further when the price of the raw material 
advanced; while English exports of cotton goods in the 
crop year ending August thirty-first last were greater 
than in 1909 by nearly a billion yards. We read: ‘Great 
Britain’s cotton-goods trade with foreign countries has 
increased to a quite satisfactory extent during the year. 
Shipments in almost all directions have been larger than 
in 1909-10.” 

As to why England can sel! the world goods made from 
fourteen-cent cotton while we cannot, the following from 
a British review of the year may be suggestive: ‘‘ Though 
high prices for the raw material proved prohibitive to the 
trade in the coarser counts of yarns, the effect upon the 
finer trade was much less marked. Statistics com- 
piled by the Manchester Guardian prove that year by year 
there has been a distinct movement in favor of the higher- 
grade piece goods. It shows that the increasing 
attention paid by Great Britain to scientific processes is 
making her competitive ability in foreign markets more 
formidable than ever.” 


The Incentive for Tax-Dodging 


AM INVESTIGATION by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor shows that the actual rate of taxation 
varies comparatively little from state to state. The 
nominal rate, of course, varies widely; but a high taxrate 
is almost invariably accompanied by a low assessed valua- 
tion, and a low taxrate by a high valuation. Thus a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of realty may be assessed at a thousand 
dollars in one state, where the taxrate is one and a half per 
cent, and at five hundred dollars in another state, where 
the rate is three per cent. In both cases it pays the same 
tax; and the extraordinary thing is that a vast number of 
taxpayers are happier under the second condition than 
under the first, though, obviously, to cut the valuation in 
half and to double the taxrate makes their locality look 
as though it were half as rich and twice as extravagant as it 
really is. ‘The everlasting pressure upon assessors to cut 
down valuations furnishes one of the reasons why the 
direct property tax falls far short of complete success. 
Assessments at actual value are the exception. As the 
assessed value decreases relatively to the real value, the 
taxrate goes up automatically; and the higher it goes 
the greater the incentive for tax-dodging. When every- 
body’s property is assessed below the legal rule everybody 
is in a futile conspiracy to defeat the revenue laws. Low- 
valuation assessors ought to be unpopular with taxpayers; 
but they are not. 
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Red-Letter Days 


ILL DAY, III, was playing ball on a vacant lot in 
Cleveland when his mother came out and called: 
“Willie! Oh, Will-e-e-e! Come right here this 

minute and get ready to go and see your father sworn 
in as judge!” 

“Aw, pshaw, maw!”’ protested Bill Day, Ii. 
“What’s the use? Seems to me I’m always havin’ to 
get cleaned up to see pop take a new job. Why can’t 
he st iy at one thing a while?”’ 

Of course Bill Day, III, was right in a way, but he 
is not yet mature enough to know he was exclaiming 
against the inevitable. You see, it comes natural to 
the Days to be judges. Some people are born with one 
predilection and some with another. There are men 
who are fond of dill pickles because the lust for dill 


pickles was born in them; and there are men who take 





the keenest delight in playing the trombone, it having 
been decided by Nature, eons and eons ago, that they 
should be trombone players. It runs in other families to 
be plumbers and in still other families to be undertakers. 
The law of heredity is, as the saying goes, immutable. 

Wherefore, there is nothing to it—so far as the Days’ 
becoming judges is concerned. They have to do it. 


Some of them may have protested and cried out against 


this stern decree, but to no avail. As soon as a Day i 
ripe he is picked for a judge. There is no escape. Some, 
it has been claimed, were picked before they were ripe; 
but this is neither the time nor the occasion for casting 


up. To the proof: 


Harking back to 1723, which is some hark, we find 


recorded the birth of one Zephaniah Swift, who, indeed, 
was rightly named, for he zephaniahed into Yale at the 
tender age of fifteen, graduating four years later and 
becoming ine « rse of time chiel justice of the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut. Zephaniah had a 


p 
daughter who married Rufus P. Spalding, who became 
a justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio. Their daughter 
married Luther Day, who became cl 


justice of the Supreme Court of Ohio 


lel 


Their son, William Re Day, is now a. OeCKrIOuUS and Frivolous F 





associate justice of the Supreme Cour 








Day, concerning whom these 
written, is a United States judge for the north- 

ern district of Ohio. What chance has Bill Day, lil 
what chance, I ask you? Undoubtedly he desires to be 
a policeman or a fir an or an engineer or a cowboy} 
Day, III, 
have the 


but the moving finger writes 





be a judge. It is inevits 








William L. Day marched to the front and grabbed his 
judgeship at the tender age of thirty-four or thereabout, 
being probably the youngest Federal judge in captivity 
and, likely as not, the y gest that ever was. Observing 


the family trait, he deemed it unwise and unnecessary to 








linger round until old age came stealing—and took his 


judgeship in the full flush of his youth. Of course it may 
very well be that he wouldn’t have taken it so early in life 


had not papa and grandadpapa and a dozen or so others of 
aken theirs previously; but there is no 
The basic fact is that William 


ine and that Bill Day, III, is 


the collateral lines 
going behind the ret 
L. Day, II, annexed the 


bound to do the same. 








Whooping Things Up at Michigan 
IT\ALK about fixed affair 3 t Day lamuy 1S as fixed a 


ectric Peak. Not mentioning the lawyers back of the 





line, Mr. Justice Day has three brothers who are lawyers 


and most of his mother’s 1 ire bright and shining 










lights in the same Then, too, Mr. Justice 


Day has three otl ive who are 





rs I resig to It 
He is now ‘ *t ask for a copy of 
Kent’s Com: ir or so his uncles and grand- 
fathers and al ‘all in a specialist and operate 





if necessary. ught that there should be any 


person in the Day family so heretical as not to study law 
and practice the same until elevated to the bench. It 
would be preposterous! : 
Certain rules and regulations are observed by all Days. 
Mr. Justice Day obtained his legal and other education at 
the University of Michigan, and the other Days go 
there too. William, II, the new jud 
years after his father completed the 


youngest of the brothers, who are all 


4+. 


graduated fi 


irse, He is the 





—_ itiz » the 
Sky citizens, tne 





four having a combined weight of some nine hundred 
pounds. Mr. Justice Day, the father, weighs one hundred 
and thirty-two when fit. 

The new judge, William L., or Bill, I1—it all depends o1 
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whether you are an alumnus of Michigan or not—is the 
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HEN my 

old father 

passed 
away he left his 
family of three a 
farm of fifty acres and the general store in the hamlet of 
ome four hundred inhabitants where we lived. The farm, 
at his demise, showed the results of having been run by 
one who was far more of a merchant than a farmer 
by taste, and the store. looked as if'it had been managed 
by one who was far more of a farmer than a merchant by 
inclination. Frankness compels me to say that my poor 
father, whose life was one long self-sacrificing struggle 
devoted to making ends meet that had a mean habit of 
flying apart, wus fitted by nature for some profession or 
other that bad luck never would let him discover. 

My two older brothers, who were respectively twenty- 
two and twenty-four years of age at the time of my father’s 
death, looked at the mess, threw up their hands and, 
agreeing to let-me have their share in the estate for four 
thousand dollars’ worth of very easy payments, rushed 
back to their jobs of clerk and bookkeeper in the big city 
near by. Urban life had spoiled them for rural; and, 
besides, it was their idea that I, who had on my shoulders 
only nineteen years and who couldn't earn a living in the 
city if I went there, could afford to stay at home and get 
experience at the expense of time; and so they handed me 
the poker -—I quote a neighbor who afterward quoted 
them—to have and to hold until I cut my eye-teeth or 
found a substitute by judicious advertising. 
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The Poker a Divining Rod 


OWEVER, young as I was, I had sized up the situation 

shrewdly and I intended to waste no money in seeking 
a successor for a job I was perfectly willing to fill myself. 
That poker I saw was a divining rod that would turn up 
gold if one used it aright; and I meant never to let it go 
out of my hands until, at any rate, I had satisfied myself I 
was the fool of my fancy as well as what everybody voted 
me-——the fool of the family. I had a suspicion to the con- 
trary, myself. If I hadn’t migrated to the city, like my 
brothers, to work for a pittance for somebody else, it wasn’t 
that I was short on confidence in myself or afraid to test 
the mettle 1 wasn’t supposed to have, but because there 
was only one boss for whom I was willing to work when I 
reached maturity—-namely, myself—and because I saw 
so many opportunities right at home that I didn’t intend to 
leave for some stranger to gobble up while I scampered 
around the city like mad seeking for what ninety-nine out 
of a hundred never find, even if they are given the leisure 
to look for them. 

Any fool, provided he was not handicapped by blindness 
besides, ought to have seen that, if my dear old dad made a 
fairly good failure out of it, it was his fault and neither the 
fault of the township, which was quite prosperous, nor of 
the people who stood waiting to be separated from their 
money by anybody who could give them just values for it. 

Not counting the 
privileges of the post- 
office as an asset, my 
father’s whole stock 
of merchandise, in 
patent medicines 
my mother used to 
doctor us with the 
stuff, whether we 
needed itornot, when 
he couldn't sell it —in 
feed, agricultural 
implements, hard- 
ware, calic@ées, can- 
dies, shoes and 
sundries, amounted 
to five hundred dol- 
lars in round num- 
bers, most of it out 
of date, shop-worn 
and flyspecked. And 
then he used to in- 
veigh bitterly against 
people for rushing off 
to the city to buy 
what he didn’t carry 
in stock, or for turn- 
ing up impertinent 
noses or shaking du- 
bious heads at what 
he did happen to 
have for sale—espe- 
cially after he had \ 
worked himself into 
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Counted the Currency Two 
or Three Times and Made 
Sure That None of it Was Counterfeit 








a perspiration in 
half an hour’s 
search for the 
given article and 
drawn it forth 
triumphantly, dirty and dusty, from the 
last place in the world it ought to have been. 

He kept his}meager stock of legal and note 
paper, for instance, inside the little showcase 
with the candies, a few odd bottles of perfume, 
the cigars and the stogies, the shoestrings and 
several bolts of faded ribbons. You can im- 
agine what the paper’ looked like at the end 
of its tenth year in those overcrowded quar- 
ters also the candies! It was father’s idea 
that all things—no matter what they were 
of a certain size and shape belonged in the 

howease; and, if he kept the plug tobacco 
and the nails out of it, it was only because he 
wasn’t altogether consistent and because he 
had certain esthetic notions—very bad ones, 
but his own. I often wish I had had a photo 
graph of that showcase taken; it would have 
been a perfect prize for a commercial museum. 
The juxtaposition of the calico and the kero- 
sene, like that of the feed and what he so 
pompously called the hair goods, used to give 
me the shivers; but when, in my eighteenth 
year, I took courage enough to suggest a nat- 
ural as opposed to an artistic arrangement, he scolded me 
severely for dictating to my elders and warned me tersely 
that what was good enough for him would have to be 
good enough for all others; they could take or leave it. 
They left it, of course. He had learned independence in 
Germany and he didn’t intend to surrender it in America. 
He kept shop on that theory, which would have been a 
fairly good working hypothesis if his had been the only 
general store within a radius of five hundred miles—but 
unfortunately it wasn’t; and our neighbors would drive 
twenty-five miles to patronize distant merchants whose 
interpretation of the Declaration of Independence was a 
little more liberal and a good deal less dogmatic. 

And this tendency my father ascribed to human cussed- 
ness, human depravity and, above all, to human restless- 
ness. They didn’t do their shopping in Centerville, accord- 
ing to him, because they wanted the goods, but merely 
because they wanted the journey. My comment to the 
effect that, if this were true, it ought to have worked the 
other way around and brought the inhabitants of Center- 
ville to his-shop almost cost me a thrashing. After that I 
suppressed my logic and applied all my wits to the mastery 
of my lessons for the high school, where father, let his other 
shertcomings be what they may, was wise enough to send 
me. It seemed to be his notion that the fool of the fam- 
ily should have the best education. Probably he was 
right —the fool may need it most. 

And when it came to farming my father prided himself 
that all his ideas on agriculture differed from those of his 
neighbors completely. This was for- 
tunate for our neighbors, as their grow- 
ing prosperity witnessed. Here his 
independence of judgment and pro- 
cedure showed themselves in a truly 
sublime manner. If he wanted ad- 
vice—which was mighty seldom—he 
refused to consult his near-by fellows, 
but, instead, poked his nose inside of 
some obsolete German work on agri- 
culture and applied its mistaken pre- 
cepts with a conscientiousness that 
would have delighted the author. His 
one general theory in agriculture 
gleaned, I presume, from these wise- 
acres—was that Nature, as far as 
possible, should be left to care for 
herself. And Nature did care for her- 
self, as the tares and weeds and 
scanty crops amply testified. With 
his livestock, however, for reasons I 
never could fathom, he was pecui- 
iarly suecessful. It may have been 
because, luckily for him, the author- 
ities mentioned above preserved a 
dignified silence on the raising of 
stock. And this success he proudly 
pointed to as an illustration of the fact 
that nobody understood agriculture 
so well as the ancients. 

When I came into the mastery of 
the estate I resolved to bend all my 
energies toward the mercantile end 
of it, at least for the present; and 
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accordingly I hired 
a farmer who had 
lost his property 
through sheer hard 
luck and through 
no fault of his own, 
to work my acreage 
on shares. This 
farmer, you may be 
sure, knew nothing 
about the ancients 
and cared less; he 
was after so many 
bushels of corn and 
wheat tothe acre 
and he got them. 

This part of my 
problem settled, I 
started out tomake 
a clean sweep of the 
truck bequeathed 
me at the store. 
The broom I used, 
figuratively speak 
ing, was a placard 
announcing that, 
owing to the set- 
tling of the estate 
of the late Gustav 
Schmidt, all goods would be sacrificed for cash or its 
equivalent in butter and eggs. Candor compels me to 
say that the sacrifice was chiefly on the side of the pur 
chaser. It is wonderful what people will buy if they can 
get it cheap enough; it is more wonderful still that they 
will buy, for butter and eggs, which are money, 
unnecessary articles for which they never would expend 
hard cash. What use they found for patent medicines, 
at ten and fifteen cents a bottle, which they never would 
touch at fifty cents or a dollar, is beyond me! Perhaps 
they went on the principle that they could afford to take 
chances on curing rheumatism, consumption, hay fever 
or what-not at such a small cost; whereas, rather than 
let go larger sums, they might better take chances with the 
disease. On the whole, though, they were a healthy lot 
around our place and I rather think they bought the stuff 
to be prepared at a bargain for the uncertainties of the 
future. I remember one good old Swedish woman who 
purchased a bottle of every nostrum. Afterward I learned 
she took a sip of their varied contents each day. Before 
she passed away finally, from old age, she remarked that 
individually all the cures worked as advertised; but col- 
lectively she considered they were sure to prove fatal to 
any One Over ninety years of age. 


tI Teil Ye He'd Overreach Himsetf?"’ 


those 


A General Overhauling 


VEN the calicoes, to my unbounded surprise, went with 
the medicine; the cigars I gave away as a premium for 
each purchase of over a dollar —it was really repaying good 
with evil. The candy I distributed to children accom- 
panying their parents; it may have helped the sales of the 
medicines, but that was quite unpremeditated on my 
part. The perfumes I raffled at ten cents a chance; the 
lucky winners remarked afterward that they took one 
whiff and buried the bottles before another whiff could 
bury them. Some of the stuff nobody would have at 
any price, and I sent it to the poorhouse with my compli- 
ments. This was deemed erratic; and it was proclaimed 
that, though I had displayed more enterprise than any- 
body gave me credit for, my methods were too extravagant 
to ever permit my making a success as a business man. 
The paints I held out, using them to redecorate the store 
after the sale was over. The post-office, which I painted 
carmine, I moved over to where had stood the desk of the 
justice of the peace, which I painted white; and the desk 
of the justice I moved over to the spot occupied by the 
post-office. There was really no advantage to be gained 
by this disturbance of the old order, except that it looked 
like a change—and I knew it was highly necessary that 
people should think a change had come with the new 
management, otherwise the new management would be 
doomed at the start. The justice, used from time immemo- 
rial to his corner, raised a row and threatened to pull out 
altogether. He couldn’t consent to sharing quarters with 
a vandal who had no respect for tradition and the monu- 
ments of ancient history. Being glad to get rid of him, 
since he subtracted more from my convenience than he 
could add to my profits, and since I knew he would throw 
a wet blanket over any innovation I should inaugurate, I 
let him pull. This gave me the excuse to post another 
placard to the effect that, in view of contemplated 
extensions and improvements, Justice of the Peace 
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Moses Feltner had found it necessary to remove his office 
to his house. This infuriated Mose and he went about pre- 
dicting that I wouldn’t last two weeks. On the whole, his 
listeners were disposed to agree with him; but still they were 
curious, and 
customers. They come in to see how poorly you're doing 
but, then, they come; the rest depends on the man behind 
the counter. 
Meanwhile, le 
Widow Briggs, 
pessimist in the whole ipped off to the city to 
make purchases and t hacredit. Incidentally, I 
wanted the widow to brag for the rest of her life about the 
big business she had done during my absence. She was 
flattered by the honor, of course, and she repaid me for it 
that wouldn’t have been 
anybody else. Some advantage 
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curious persons always make prospective 





in charge for the day of 


rest gossip and the worst 
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by exaggerating to a degree 
believed had it come from 


accrues to pessimism. Some cught. 


The Wonder and His Methods 


WENT at once to the wholesale drygoods house from 
which I had done some small purchasing through corre- 
pondence and spent there what was left of 
venty-five dollars I had cleared up from the 


ale. They pronounced me a terrible stickler for price and 


the one hun- 


dred and 








hard one to sell; and on the strength of that I asked for a 
credit They hemmed and hawed and { ally aid: ‘*‘ Well, 
ell take a long chance You can have two hundred 

dollars.” I jumped at IL belore the) could decide t 
( nce is too lo amount of merchandise | 
hippe ] yrrie I ©] e tnan ever went to tne 
llage one time I left he chances they tool 
oomed up bigger and bigger d, to make sure, they sug 
et ted t? it tne end one ol he rr? t a wil to Vi it rit 
to see tt ! rted off rig I nted nothing 
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as a wonder. I use 
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but he turned 
down the offer with 
the remark that there 


wasn't sufficient in it 


ness; 
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for me if he had tried; and my first hipment of new 
went with a rapidity that 
and the window-dresser. 





astonished my cred 





rs, r 


The last mentioned, 





nately, was so pleased that he wrote me he was s 
could get along without his future assistance, and i 
several years before I s: magain. Still, what I ke 
from him in that one visit put me i path whi 
some deviations and t irning l have followed ever 

I almost forgot to say that, before taki g the tral 
home, when I went to the city to make my first puré 
I dropped in on a commission man and struck with him 
advantageous bargain for handling such produce as I 


consign to him for sale. 
from my father’s relations with him, was a 
when | 
promised 
better in both the size and the frequency of the re 

The moment I reached home I hauled out of the bar 
ramshackle wagon my father had allowed t 


through disuse; and, sending for the blacksmith, I 


tnreatene 


and a mighty slow remitter; but, 
take my growing account elsewhere, he 


r( 
> go 


him the job of restoring the thing to life. After 
artisan, who was something of a j of-all-trade 
finished painting it, I hired a ous boy, desir 
paying his own way through the high sect I 
load of my good through the adjace cou 

them for butter and eggs. Tha mp for 

his education in kk than no time It ore t 

it invaded tne territory ol competitors and ti 
them there was an aggre ive merchant in our ia 
hat they would have all they e 1 do to hold the 
trade instead of making les Fi T ke 
everything wW hin ar ( f 

yitimate field di te ( ) i 
srinter’s ink, trees, telegraph tacl 
Of course hose d of barter are p 
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to be capable of being It is Wonderful What People Will Buy if They Can Get it Chea 
divided by two. He 

has lived long enough to recognize that his mathematics of them; but, all the same, it was mighty remuner 
vas fallacious. However, he did his work while he was at the scale I conducted it and while it lasted. 

it in the grand style. He piled up my shipment of goods, Naturally I was considered re e instead o 
and all the old and empty boxes we could find, on the now—for what is dubbed “crazy” if it fails is te 
sidewalk in front of my store and labeled that tottering “progressive” if it succee In le } three y 
mountain in big black letters: “First shipment. Other time I put up a creditable } ling and tripled 1 
carloads to follow!” Then he trimmed my window in space. Messrs. Careful & Caut gave me a cre 
cheap black and white lawns, making it look twice its ample as my needs—more ampl fact; for I 
natural size by the use of mirrors, stuck a couple of wax discounted my bill They had had faith in me fron 
figures draped in other dressgoods against that flattering start, they said; and it worried ‘ erably 
background, and hung out the signs: “The window that might get y Irom ther Du r those years, W 
made the reputation of Worth, of Paris!” ‘“‘Nothing too it was due to my activ busine r 

good for our customers— while it lasts!”” ‘‘We have over- as peopl w business—or whether it 

bought — prices slaughtered!” ca ise to d ( } 

Old Mose Feltner, the justice of the peace, wagged his of four hundred t hundre 
scraggy gray beard at the display and denounced it inone fifty, This increased my trade some g like the 
breath as immoral—the combination of wax figures and percentage, and I soon saw that | g double ti u 
Paris was too much for Mose—and in the next breath of people to buy is quite as goo do ¥ you 
he proclaimed: “Didn't I tell ye he’d overreach himself? to the customers you al ly | Accordingly I 


; 
id 
He’s got to allow, himself, he’s overbought; so you kin 
see fer yourself what’s going to happen to him.” 
Mose, in his rapturous enthusiasm for a literal inter- 


nts, couldn’t have done better 
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off my coat and began to hustle for nev 








> ran through our village, by the example 
liberal subscription I induced my fellow citizens to 1 
the place offer attractions as a sort of summer resort. 
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In the eyes of the country at large the character of the 

New Yorker is bad. He is the narrowest and most 
ignorant of cockneys. He is more than insular, for his 
interests stop far short even of the narrow limits of Man- 
hattan Island. North of Central Park and west of Sixth 
Avenue his imagination goes Out of business. If he sets 
foot on the mainland it is only to take ship from Hoboken. 
In the inhabitant of a truly metropolitan city this might 
be forgiven. All roads lead to Rome—and to any real 
capital. ‘Paris may be France, and London England; but 
New York is not even a twospot in the national deck. It 
is the dead center of provincialism. 

Yet, in some way that has never been explained, this 
inconspicuous, this inconsiderable city manages to be a 
monster in its vices. Wall Street is the fountainhead of 
watered stock, the frenzied geyser of finance. Broadway 
is the national hotbed of flashy vice and extravagance. 
The so-called Four Hundred is the quintessence of all that 
is vicious in New York iife, the negation of all sweet and 
pure Americanism. 

Personally—and such a discussion, I fear, must be 
largely based on personal experience-—-I once took these 
charges seriously. In a vague and helpless way I was 
sorry. A man. must love something, and quite obviously 
he cannot love that which his cockney imagination has 
no power to grasp. Whether provincial or metropolitan, 
virtuous or sunk in Babylonian sensuality, New York 
seemed to me a great and brilliant city, an inspiring city 
yes, with all its extravagant crudities, a beautiful city. 
Always, in returning from Hoboken, the sight of the 
tower of Madison Square and the lovely Diana of Saint 
Gaudens gives me a sharp little thrill of delight different 
from anything I ever felt abroad. 


[L: TAKES courage to admit that one is a New Yorker. 


Transients Known by Their Cocktails 


N TIME I learned to question this city’s evil reputation, 

to regard it as moonshine, a mare’s nest—the creation 
of a childish, myth-making fancy. When a truth is self- 
evident nobedy goes about proclaiming it. Almost every- 
body not a New Yorker proclaims this. And they are 
always coming to New York to proclaim it. No city in 
the world, I believe, has a larger transient population the 
year round. Arriving at the Waldorf, the first thing a 
Westerner does is to take a Manhattan cocktail. The 
second is to curse out the rottenness of Manhattan. Why 
is this? And why is it that no New Yorker ever drinks a 
Manhattan cocktail? 

In the early stages of a recent panic a few observations on 
such matters were thrust upon me. I was sent West on 
an urgent financial mission; in short, to raise the wind 
or, as it may be more accurately expressed, to temper 
the wind to a certain shorn lamb. Chicago was jubilant 
over the plight of Wall Street, and without the first pre- 
monitory qualm of its own. Once it may have been true, 
a business acquaintance told me, that what Wall Street 
feels of a Friday will afflict the rest of the country on 
Saturday. But in this crisis Wall Street could fry in its 
own fat for all the West would care. The panic was a 
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His Conversation, Ne Doubt, Was Not Brilliant 











mere millionaires’ panic, and had no terrors for men of 
table and competent methods. And so I was able easily 
to raise the wind. 

This particular wind, I found, had blown in from the 
prosperous farmers’ banks in that large region west of the 
Mississippi where they require to be shown. I was sur- 
prised at this, for before the first public evidence of 
trouble we had offered these same banks seven per cent for 
precisely this money, and on precisely the same security. 
They had refused to have any dealings with so iniquitous a 
place as Wall Street. But they had loaned the money to 
Chicago at five per cent. Their belief in the myth of Wall 
Street had cost the sturdily virtuous Western bankers two 
per cent on a very considerable sum—and the smoke blew 
up the chimney just the same. 

I commented on this, and my ignorance was brilliantly 
illumined. The recklessness of New York financiers had 
very naturally alarmed the staid and sober West. I asked 
the names of the monsters. In the list of plungers and 
wreckers with whichI was confronted four out of five 
were, if I may be permitted the expression, from the 
hinterland. The most reckless of all had founded their 
fortunes beyond the Mississippi. Ultimately one man, by 
the sheer force of his known honesty and passion for sta- 
bility, checked the panic and restored prosperity. He was 
a New Yorker, born and bred. 

But I am anticipating. Business took me westward. 
My journey lasted longer than I expected, and I returned 
to Chicago short of traveling expenses. Not wishing to 
confess to my banking acquaintances the need of so small 
a sum, I presented a check for thirty dollars to the friend 
of whom I have spoken, who was the head of a mercantile 
firm. He looked glum, and went himself to the till. The 
total available cash was twenty-five dollars. ‘If you had 
given us a few days’ warning,” he said, “‘ we could have got 
the money by adding your name to the salary list we send 
the bank.”” What New York had felt on Friday had not 
troubled Chicago on Saturday; but by Tuesday the 
financial qualm had been so great that all was up with the 
sturdy city; everything had gone over the rail. Not even 
a financial stomach-pump would raise the price of a ticket 
to New York. A profoundly interesting phenomenon, 
this myth of Wall Street. 

There is a sister myth of Broadway. In New York the 
virtue of the dramatic muse is even easier than the virtue 
of stocks and bonds. The pinkly proper West is in revolt 
against drama as exported from Manhattan. Chicago has 
become a producing center, and in this respect also is 
destined to be independent of New York. 

On a subsequent trip to the West I went with my friend 
to the theater. Great producing center though Chicago is, 
there was nothing to be seen that had not been on view in 
Broadway the year before for months together. One of 
the plays, however—a musical comedy—I had not seen. 
My friend became soberly moral. It was a bad play. 
Such things, he intimated, may delight New York, but 
will no longer go down in the West. Man, woman and 
child, the critics had roasted it. And deservedly. Yet he 
insisted on taking me to see it—though, as subsequently 
developed, he had already seen it on Broadway. The 
theater was tolerably well filled. As the tawdry, cheap, 
indecent thing unfolded he told me with a chuckle of cer- 
tain lubricities that had been removed before exporting. 
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The chuckle was unconscious. The purpose of the remark 
was to prove the moral superiority of the West. 

Another flash of illumination! Such plays are not pro- 
duced for New Yorkers. They are produced for transients 
from the hinterland. Men who at home hold up the palm 
of holy horror run wild among the broiler shows and 
lobster palaces of Broadway. It used to be said that good 
Americans when they die go to Paris— and bad ones when 
they are most alive. In book, play and boulevard, the 
indecency of Paris is very largely a reflection of the inde- 
cency of the transient public. It mounted to its height 
during the Paris fair—or rather sunk to its lowest depth. 
Broadway is a nearer Paris. And, like the plungers and 
wreckers of Wall Street, the managers who produce these 
tasteless vulgarities, almost to a man, hail from the West, 
to which they pander. 

I sounded my friend to see whether he had seen the 
really artistic productions of the past season in New York, 
musical and dramatic. Not he! De Bussy and Richard 
Strauss, Charpentier, Von Hoffmanstahl and Maeterlinck 
were unknown names to him. One of the plays of that 
season had been accepted on Broadway, and subsequently 
on the road, as among the most original and significant 
of modern American dramas. He had missed jt, he 
explained, because when originally produced in Chicago 
that center of chaste, high art —it had been stigmatized 
as melodrama. Sometimes, methinks, the lady of Western 
virtue doth protest too much. 


Wash Day at the Western St. Regis 


TAKEN off their guard, in moments when there is no 

question of civic or territorial rivalry, the preponder- 
ance of the hinterland in Broadway and the Tenderloin is 
frankly admitted. “I got a pearl out of a blue-point 
oyster,”’ one of the chorus girls used to remark in a Weber 
and Fields show. ‘‘That’s nothing,” said her vis-a-vis; ‘‘I 
got a diamond necklace out of a Pittsburgh lobster.” 
Throughout the country that line got a laugh of recog- 
nition. High up in the Rocky Mountains is a tiny bunga- 
low on which the owner has placed the name, in large 
letters, The Waldorf. That is, of course, an amiable jest 
at his own expense and at the expense of the bungalow. 
But the point of the joke lies in the assumption that the 
hotel named is quite the most gorgeous thing extant. Ina 
Southwestern city I was advised to put up at a hotel that 
rejoices in the name of a New York hostelry which was 
built to eclipse the Waldorf. Hot and dusty from the rail- 
way, I asked for bath towels. It was Monday morning, 
the chambermaid informed me, and the towels were all in 
the wash. It isa delightful picture that she unconsciously 
drew of Saturday night at this hinterland St. Regis. 

Of all the myths of Mannattan the most amusingly 
false, and at the same time the most deeply corrupting, is 
the myth of the Four Hundred. In New York one never 
hears of the Four Hundred —at least among folk who are 
socially current. Except for the visiting critic, one might 
live and die without knowing that the word of mystery 
and scorn exists. But to him it has a thousand horrid con- 
notations. The Four Hundred is a gangrened mass of 
folly, extravagance and moral filth, corrupting all our 
pristine national virtues. Under the power of telepathic 
suggestion —the psychology of the crowd —I myself believe 
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all this. If ever it occurs to me that the people I know 
present no such hideous mien I at once become inwardly 
humble. 
Unconsciously I have written “‘u 
of course, h 
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ate.” I should, 
But at the 
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Socially I must be most 
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moment | was per 
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am wri for in their eyes, strange ly 





enough, nothing is me desirable than to be hand- 
in-glove with the monsters the © roundly condemn. 
The origin of the term tells the whole story. A 
quarter of a century ago an astute publisher who had 
observed the social awe, the insensate curiosity, with 
which the country at large regards the leading families 
of New York, induced a cotillon leader to write a book 
on society as he had found it. The author remarked 
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“This is different!” 


OU think you don’t care 

much for tomato soup. 
That’s because you never tried 
Campbell’s. 

‘I was the same way. I used 
to prefer chicken or pea or cel- 
ery soup. But tomato soup— 
why you don’t know what it is 
until you eat 


Campbell. 
TOMATO 


Soup 


“That is different. 

“It brings out the perfect tomato- 
flavor seasoned just right—fresh and 
spicy and appetizing. 

*"| couldn’t make such perfect tomato 
soup. I don’t know anyone that does. 

“All the Campbell ‘kinds’ are 
good —pure and wholesome and tasty. 
But the Tomato seems to fit more occa- 
sions and please more people than any 
soup | know. 

** Just try it for dinner today. If all 
your family don’t say it’s the most de- 
licious tomato soup they ever tasted, then 
you don’t pay the grocer, that’s all!’’ 


1s 


21 kinds 10c a can 


\sparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 


Printanies 
fomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowder 
Consommé 


Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth | 
Chicken Ox Tail | 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea | 

(Okra) Pepper Pot | 


Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red- ‘isthe label 


Joszru Campsett Company 
Camden N J 





‘Twas Campbell's 
Soup 
That made me bold 
To breast the foam- 


However cold 

The waters rolled, 
Iwas warm inside 
of me.” 





| functions of Newport a preposterously ficti- 
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tious value. Why should one care who or 
what Newport asks to dinner? There is 
only one possible reason: one feels it a per- 
sonal disgrace that one is not asked. At 
the last analysis all the pother about that 
monkey reduces itself to this: Man, woman 
and child, they felt that the social injustice 
of not being asked to dine at Newport was 
now obvious. Perhaps they were right. 

A young New Yorker gave a ball cos- 
tumed in the period of Louis XIV. His 
guest of honor was a visiting French 
actress —the leading exponent of high com- 
edy the world over. At supper she read a 
poem, and to be better heard stepped from 
her chair upon the table. The ball as a 
whole was one of the most distinguished 
artistically in modern memory. The only 
possible criticism was that, in the effort to 
keep to the spirit of the Grand Monarque, 
it became a trifle pompous and dull. The 
actress was costumed with the utmost 
simplicity and decorum, and she read her 
piece with an air of pretty innocence that 
was delightfully childlike. Throughout 
the country the occasion was depicted in 
the most lurid colors. The guests were 
debauched, bacchanalian. The actress 
mounted the table in an indecent costume, 
with a bottle of champagne, and executed 
a sensual dance. Toward morning, I am 
told by those who remained, the company 
became less frigid; but it was never inde- 
corous. At daybreak only the host and his 
aides remained. They put a period to their 
Ludovican masque by ordering an Amer- 
ican breakfast of buckwheat cakes and 
country sausages. And they ate it, unpun- 
ished. I can imagine no better evidence of 
the prevailing temperance of the occasion. 


Manhattan Mania 


This social awe of New York, and the ape- 
like orgies that result from it—I say it 
with apologies to the ape—are a compara- 
tively recent phenomenon. In a former 
mood the Western boast of independence 
and Ser was at least an honest 
boast. This was the mood that Robert 
Grant has recorded in Unleavened Bread. 
In that era cities attested their faith in 
local sculptors and architects by employ- 
ing them on soldiers’ monuments and pub- 
lic buildings—with results that are still, 
alas, to be seen. Chicago evolved a new 
and native style of residential architecture, 
the horizontal lines of which were supposed 
to interpret the life of the prairie. The 
women’s clubs carried aloft the social as 
well as the intellectual standard. It was 
not a mood of beauty—artistic, social or 
moral; but it was strong and sincere. Ifthe 
West had persisted in it it might have 
evolved something really illustrative of our 
national virtues, But all that remains is 
the blustering condemnation of the fetish 
of New York society, which the West cre- 
ated and which the West, secretly or openly, 
worships. 

Manhattan mania takes forms which, if 
subtler and less obviously vicious, are per- 
haps mvre broadly dangerous. A gentle- 
woman, who had at leas: the virtue of 
frankness, told me that though she knew 
no one in New York she always spent her 
vacations at the Waldorf. It seemed a lone- 
some holiday. Not at all! She had made 
many friends among fellow guests who did 
the same. The hotel clerk was most help- 
ful. As soon as she arrived he would say: 
“Mrs. Jones of Richmond is here, Mrs. 
Brown of Worcester, Mrs. Robinson of 
Houston and Mrs. Smith of Seattle.” It 
was the most social season of her year. 

May it be suggested that all of these 
ladies have a home and a family, that all the 
cities from which they register have a social 
life that needs their loyal devotion if for no 
other reason than that it is less amiable and 
gay than it might be? 

The aspiration of such women, and often 
of their husbands, is to live permanently in 
New York. Their first step, on making 
their fortunes, to be sure, is generally to 
build in the city to which they owe their 
prosperity; but by degrees they succumb 
tothelure of Manhattan. In every West- 
ern city there are palatial residences that are 
either vacant or occupied by tenants. It is 
well known where the owners go. The 
transient hotels of the shopping district and 
the apartment hotels of upper Broadway are 
full of them. Many build splendid houses 
on the Riverside Drive. A few have built 
pretentious houses on Fifth Avenue. But 
all this outward show only emphasizes their 
failure to become a part of the true social 
life of the city. In nine cases out of ten 
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their new existence, 
abandoned their native cities, is of precisely 
the same kind as that of the ladies of the 
Waldorf. Itmaynot belonesome. It may, 
in a way, be cosmopolitan. But it is the 
absurdest possible travesty of what social 
life might and should be. 

The loss to their home cities is more than 
asocial loss. The West is, and must always 
remain, the source of all, or almost all, our 
national prosperity. Potentially, it is the 
source of the great national virtues; for 
there is asolidity, a dignity, inthe character 
of those who labor face to face with Nature, 
that communities of middlemen tend to 
modify, even to lose altogether. What is 
potentially true would be true in fact if it 
were not for this mania of simian imitation. 
Just as socially the West needs leaders true 
to the best native spirit, so in business and 
in civic affairs it requires, above everything, 
capital controlled by enlightened and enter- 
prising public spirit. But where the man is 
lives the power of his millions. A country 
from which the leading citizens migrate is 
like a farm that sells both crop and manure. 
In the present it may seem prosperous; but 
the future is gravely problematical. There 
is a reason why Westerners hate New 
York—until they can go there to live. 

New York has less reason to hate the 
West, for the West has created it, and is 
maintaining it, the thing I have hitherto 
refrained from calling it—the metropolis. 
Yet New York has not purchased its wealth 
and its national distinction without paying 
the price. It has ceased to be a livable city, 
even a wholesome city. What charm have 
its noisy, treeless streets for childhood? 
What chance has a boy of maturing in the 
solider virtues where the lights of Broadway 
glare near by, up every side street, and the 
Tenderloin lures mysteriously from be- 
yond? What chance has a girl of finding 
a worthy mate among the youths whose 
diversions are in broiler shews and lobster 
palaces? Even their elders find it hard, 
with the best intentions, to maintain any 
real home life. But the plight of New York 
is not peculiar: it is that of every metropo- 
lis. The life of the world, whether vital 
or vicious, burns to a white-hot flame, in 
which the tender and delicate values of 
daily life all vanish. 


A City of Homes No Longer 


A generation ago and more New York 
ceased to be a city of homes. People of 
moderate means fled to Brooklyn, to Har- 
lem, to New Jersey. People of wealth 
transferred their homes to Long Island, to 
upper Westchester, to the high land beyond 
the Hudson. They have apartments or 
houses in town, into which they move for 
the social and artistic season in winter. 
But year by year this season is becoming 
shorter. More and more New Yorkers are 
living inthe country and giving Manhattan 
over to spenders from the hinterland. 

In its turn fashionable society also has 
suffered. Even people who have deserved 
positions of fame cannot always stand the 
test of notoriety. Here is a set who de- 
serve no such prominence as is thrust upon 
them. Many would prefer to keep out of 
the public eye, but they have been forced 
by repeated and probably intentional mis- 
representation to take the reporters into 
their confidence. Following the better part 
of valor, they have made friends of society 
reporters——invited them to receptions and 
luncheons. The harm of all this, of course, 
is its effect upon the hostesses. Insensibly 
they come to regard themselves as figures 
of national distinction. 

Social climbers have no such ready 
means of obtaining invitations, but their 
activities are as persistent and as harmful. 
Common courtesy to a fellow member on a 
charity board or to a chance acquaintance 
in traveling is likely to involve a claim for 
social recognition. To resist such a claim is 
practically as necessary in the fevered rush 
of modern life as it is ungracious; and 
a lifetime of keeping the outside world at 
bay does not sweeten the disposition or 
ameliorate. manners. It is inevitable and 
all too natural that aristocracies become 
aloof and supercilious. And nowhere are 
the vices of aristocracy as little in piace as 
in the citizens of a republic. Yet, if by na- 
ture the people of a republic are socially 
eager and ambitious, the leaders of society 
are perhaps justified in being supercilious. 

In New York the leaders have suffered in 
more than their characters —a circumstance 
of which we have of late had striking evi- 
dence. “They have attempted to found a 


theater, as they have already founded an | 


for which they have | 
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Miews Home-Cooked 
Waffles — Good as 
a Chef Can Make 


Your wife, your mother, your sister 
can make waffles at their best with the 
Griswold Waffle Iron. 

Failure will be out of the question, 
because the thick, heavy pans of the 
Griswold distribute heat evenly. 
Griswold-baked waffles are 
ch golden brown—neither 
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scorched nor doughy. 

Hot, crisp and light, smothered with 
powdered sugar or maple syrup, they’ Il 
tempt every member of t 
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turn waffles without lifting the pan. 
Base o1 ring has an extended groove which 
prevents grease or batter from overflowing. 


Atall dealers 


not be supplied, write and we’l 


95¢ upward If yours should 
end name of 
nearest dealer who can supply you. 
Handsome Booklet Free 
Wholly different from the ordinary kind 
Valuable wattle recipe You'll be glad to read 
and save it. Mail postal request today. 


The Griswold Mfg. Co. 
1045 W. 12th Street, Erie, Pa. 
Also makers of the 
Griswold ‘‘Erie’’ Iron 
Hollow Ware, ‘‘Erie” 
Cast Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensils and 
other kitchen 
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opera, to rival the great national artistic the ticket agencies a premium for seats 
institutions of Europe. The promoter was down front, and who never went to a play 
an Austrian, Mr. Conried, who had risen unless they could get them, found them 
from the directorship of a German theater selves in a gallery the front r hict 
on the lower East Side to the directorship was behind the last rov the floc And 
of the Metropolitan Opera. His belief the general public, who had been honored 
the myth of the Four Hundred was abso-_ with no exclusive offer on er 

lute, and he persuaded the set who had had the best seats in the house at t I 
created the opera that they had only to put of two dollars. The rage of tl illed 
their hands to their checkbooks order above can best be imagined 

to create also a Théatre Francais. Corral The inst 1 itself col a 
the Four Hundred, and the Four Millio rhe opera has had i ar 
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artistic, ambition—namely, two thousand _ re ! i é broad ig the 
five hundred, or over double that of the ery fe ost org e kind i 
ordinary playhouse in London, Paris or e wo t I find 1 é ‘ g 
New York. He died before the house the real of the lead e 


was built. of Ne 
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have been no less under the influence of t} artistic, intelle 
myth of the Four Hundred. To empha metropolitar 
the social character of the titution the To the arts 
founders had been given a aeep tier ol music and the 
boxes, as at the opera. But drama i service such 
very different thing—a much mors have « ~ 
mate art. The occupants of this golade find the equa 
horseshoe were virtually beyond sight and hattan one n 
sound of the stage. Over the founders’ Contine 


boxes was a baleony. Now 
playgoers do not take naturally to sitting anotl 
in the gallery. The new director called purp< 


these seats foyer stalls, becau e they ope! t d peing 
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upon the foyer or grand parade. By mea country at large, by the h whic! 
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proposition, as subseque ntly appeare a W r 
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through the nose, as the French siy, for 
the privilege of being conspicuously seer _ s 2 4 - 
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Dining-Car Problem 
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By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


MAN coming up into New York City 

A from the South the other day leaned 

across the table of the dining car and 

called our attention to the price list of the 
menu ¢ ard he hel di in his fingers. 

“This gets me,” he said. ‘Seventy-five 
cents for bacon and eggs—and nothing 
thrown in except the bread and butter! I 
live in the town where this car was stocked 
early this morning, and I happen to know 
that bacon sells there now at twenty-six 
cents a pound retail—eggs at thirty-two 
cents a dozen. A pound of bacon and a 
dozen eggs should feed six people, and for 
them the railroad would receive four dollars 
and fifty cents—a profit of nearly four dol- 
lars, which ought to leave a comfortable 
opportunity for the up keep of the service. 
The service ought to do pretty well. The 
orange with which I opened this simple 
meal costs ten cents au naturel; if you 
want it sliced it costs twenty-five cents—a 
remarkable raise in price. I sliced my own. 
I never earned fifteen cents more quickly.” 

He tossed his check over to us. He had 
eaten an orange at ten cents, two eggs and 
three slices of bacon at seventy-five cents, 
and had washed these down with a pot of 
tea at fifteen cents. Here was a simple 
breakfast—simple to the very point of 
skimpiness—-yet it had cost him a dollar, 
outside of the necessary tip for the waiter. 
Of course his rolls and butter were included, 
as well as the inevitable two toothpicks in 
their white paper pajamas—but any hotel 
would do as much for him. We thought of 
the average hotel and remarked: 

‘“You would have paid as much as that 
and perhaps a little more on Broadway for 
that same breakfast.” 

His eyes twinkled. 

“But I can dodge the hyphenated hotels 


| when I go to New York if that suits me 


best,”” was his reply. He lowered his voice. 
‘The old fellow who was sitting across the 
aisle a moment ago has come through from 
New Orleans. He had to save and to scrape 
together the money for the expensive rail- 


* | road ticket between that town and New 
winter models, ex- | 


York. 


hard tax. 


The sleeping-car berth was another 

On top of that came the six 
meals on the way, and these will average 
him about a dollar apiece, manage as he 
will. The railroad either has abolished the 
eating houses where the charges were fairly 
moderate, or else no longer halts its trains 


| long enough to eni ible through passengers 


to eat at them.’ 


Square Plates That Save Space 


Now there is the dining-car problem from 
the viewpoint of the passenger. Take 


| that problem with you into the private 


oftice of any big general passenger agent 
this fellow sitting in control of four thou- 
sand miles of line will do. He shakes his 
head slowly as you tell that doleful story 
to him—it must be that he has heard it 
before. 

**We lost one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars last year in our efforts to run a 
hotel business for the benefit of our passen- 
gers,” he says with a wry face; ‘‘and what 
the big boss didn’t say about that dining- 
car deficit isn’t worth printing. He groans 
every time he has to buy a new car, and last 
year we bought eight —the folks up on the 
branches are beginning to demand them 
now. It is the one feature of the railroad 
passenger service that today demands most 
urgently an overhauling for the sake of 
economy — and it is also the one that seems 


|} to present the most obstacles toward 


revision.” 
Then he begins telling you of the efforts 
that the railroads are making toward bring- 


| ing down the cost of the dining-car service 


to themselves, without bringing it up for 
the passengers or lessening the quality of 
the service. The New York Central Lines, 
after sharply abolishing the old-time “ dol- 
lar meals,” are again experimenting with 
them. Another big railroad is seriously 
considering stopping its slower through 
trains—those having coach equipment 

at the eating-stations so as to take care 
of just such cases as the man from New 
Orleans bound north on a forty-eight-hour 
trip; and a wise head on a Western system 
has experimented with every shape of 
table, and has even hit upon a scheme of 





square and oblong plates and platters for a 


greater economy of space in front of each | 


diner. 


the railroads are almost falling over them- 


selves in a search for methods of further | 


economy in operation. And when they 
come to square plates and platters in the 
dining cars their methods of scientific 
economy are to the methods of ordinary 
businesses as integral calculus to vulgar 
fractions. 

When your grandfather went for a ride 
on the cars for the first time, the dining car 
was unknown. He edged along somehow 
without that institution, even if grand- 
mother had to stuff a few cookies into the 
carpet-bag. In the first place grandfather 
stayed home more than you do. But when 
he did travel grandfather was a real 
traveler. He knew what bully meals they 
served you at the smoky old depot at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, particularly if 
you were over-generous and winked at 
the sable servitor, handing him a dime as 
the concrete expression of that wink. You 
were served with the fat of a land that had 
not yet been cramped for food. Why, there 
was a town down in the Southern tier of 
New York State 
would never have heard of Hornellsville if 
grandfather had not told you of the waffles 
and chicken they served in the depot there 
in those days. But they were not all Spring- 
fields and Hornellsvilles, those restaurants 
in the old railroad depots; yet even the 
worst of them had their place in the for- 
mation of a great nation. They were the 
very foundations of American humor 
indeed, one might say that the railroad 
sandwich was the real cornerstone of that 
scintillating edifice. 


Good Eating at the Junctions 


Almost all of these old fellows are gone. 
Here and there a landmark remains hug- 
ging the railroad tracks, its grimy self 
seemingly sighing for the days that were. 


When you go West on the Baltimore & | 
Ohio you can see today the Queen City | 


Hotel, at Cumberland, Maryland; and the 
Logan House rises above the busy rails of 
the Pennsylvania at Altoona. In its great 
rooms it hides real secrets of the Civil War, 
for to them came time and time again the 
governors of the Northern States and the 
tired man from Washington —to take coun- 
sel with one another. Along the Union 
Pacific the staunch red pioneers —the com- 
bined depots and eating houses at places 
like Grand Island and North Platte and 
Denver Junction—still stand, and make 
gray-haired overland travelers wish that 
the trains again stopped long enough for 
them to eat of their bounty. On many 
sideline railroads, where the busy dining 
car with all its clatter and convenience has 
not as yet come, you find the eating houses. 
Far from the cities things change slowly 
with the years. There is one up in the 
northern part of New York State that has 
never yielded its supremacy to any circuit- 
riding café on wheels. When a certain high 
officer of the busy railroad that spreads 
itself apart at that junction goes up there, 
he orders the cook of his private car to shut 
up the kitchen. 

“Do you suppose that I would pass by 
that town,” he says, ‘‘and the best square 
meal in the whole state?” 

Certain railroads in the far West still 
cling to the rather gentle and graceful old- 
fashioned custom of maintaining eating 
houses along their lines. One past-master 
of railroad eating in this country—Fred 
Harvey, of the Sante Fe —came to his glory 
in the development of railroad eating 
houses and railroad hotels in the Southwest. 
Harvey has been given glory because of the 
fact that he revised the old railroad rule of 
cutting pie into six sections and merely 
divided the dainty by four. But it was 
more than pie that made Fred Harvey. It 
was infinite attention to the vast details 
of feeding a traveling army so that each 
wanderer in that army might think that 
the meal had been cooked for his own single 
delight — the sort of thing that is sometimes 
known as genius —that brought fame to the 
Sante Fe man. 
thing that took George Rector from the | 


Having been sharply rapped over | 
the knuckles by a gentleman from Boston | 


we dare say that you | 


It was the same sort of 
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YO matter what type of building 

Hy you occupy you can take advan- 

tage of the economy, the dura- 

bility, the sound, heat and cold-resisting 

properties, the convenience and ease of 

application, and the unlimited artistic 
possibilities of BEAveR Boarp. 

Thus, whether yours is a new building or an 
old one, a residence, store, office-building, show- 
room, club, auditorium or any other bt silding, 
you can make effective use of Beaver Boarp. 

The fact that it is a pure wood product, 
painted afterwards instead of being covered with 
unsanitary wall-paper, makes it possible to vary 
the treatment to suit any ans nepoen 


BEAVER BOARD is made of pure wood fibre compressed 
into panels of different sizes a form thickness. Tbh 
panels are nailed to the wall an beams and th 
covered with decorative panel-stri The be ar 
you unpainted, so that you use your own color 
decorating. It displaces lath, plaster and wa 
gether and should never be papered over, the 
longer nails it can be put on walls without rem 
By following the simple and explicit directions 
with every bundie most artistic, durable and eco 
sults can be secured with astonishing ease and 









BEAVER BoARD Waius and Ceilings can be seen in 
type of home. It is used in United States Goverr 
buildings, churches, theatres, schools, stores, restau 
show-rooms, clubs, etc., and ts adaptable for use in 
type of building, new or remodeled, 





Our Designing Department will submit suggestions and 
estimates for the most artistic and effective use of BEAVER 
Boarp in any work you may have in contemplation, This 
service is free, and creates no obligation on your part, 

BEAVER BOARD is sold by builders supply dealers, lum 
ber, bardware, paint dealers, decorators, etc., in size 
meet all average requirements. For your protection each 
panel is stamped on the back with the BEAVER BoaRD 
trade-mark. If your dealer does not handle BEAVER BOARD 
write us direct. 

Our illustrated booklet “* Beaver Board and its Uses" 
sent free at your request. All about BEAVER BoARD and 
how to put it up and decorate it. 


The DEAVER COMPANY of Burraro 
In U.8., address 236 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
| In Canada, address 186 Beaver Triangle, Ottawa,Ont 
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forty years ago. It was in 1867 that Ny?) 
the Great Western Railway of Canada 
built the first of these comfortable cars 

the President. The President—it was 
called a hotel car in those piping days of 
magnified titles was operated by the Pull- 
man Company, a concern that has waxed 
fat by extending a degree of comfort to 
traveling Americans. It was a sleeping car 
with a kitchen equipped in one end, so that 
meals could be served to passengers in their 
own sections —very much after the fashion 
of the buffet sleepers of pen It was a 
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tremendous success and peop le be vi in plan . Tee 
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dock every time dinner is ready,” they 
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sively to restaurant purposes and was the 
forerunner of a mighty army of dining cars. 
The star of the old-time eating house began | 
to sink. When car vestibules were per- 
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their curled up edges give the best 
for burning brands. 


NEPONSET Proslate Roof 
stained shingles Th 
wee of a permanett-we 
shingles and costs less, 
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permanent: wear, 
yuildings and warehouses 
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F. W. BIRD & SON (4ss00% 


New York Washington 
wowed Hamilton, Ont. Calgary 


Chicago 
Winnipeg 


Roofing has withstood the 
fire-resisting roof for factories, 








== Shingles Catch Fire x 
One big, live spark and shingles catch like kindling wood 
sort of lodgment and 


NEPONSET = 


Rival Best Shingles in Long Wear and Add Real Fire Protection ame 


ddish brown 
ideal roof for houses because it meet 
ir, fire-resisting roof at an economical price, 


NEPONSET Book giving the modern thought on the important 


laid in 


attack of every 
barns, VU. 


ith NEPONSET Proslate Roofing hme 


Besides, 
tarting place 


laps—as attractive as 
the present-day need 
Lasts longer than 


climate as the 
S. Goverument 


The NEPONSET dealer in your town is a leading dealer — 


) 246 Neponset Street, East Walpole, Mass. 


Portland, Ore. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


San Francisco 
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4 Callum 
~ Silk Hosiery 


Satisfies the exacting 
requirements of per- 
fect dressing. 

Distinctive not only for its rich- 


ness and beauty but for its re- 
markable wearing quality — 


at a price far below what one 
must pay for durability in any 
other fine silk hosiery. 


The very name “McCallum” sug- 
gests all excellence that can be found 
in silk hosiery. It is correct for 
every season and every occasion. 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 
At the Best Shops—everywhere 


Write. for our Handsome Booklet on Silk 
Hosiery. A post-card brings it—Free. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY 
Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery in the World, 


a Northampton, Mass. 





All the Refinement 
of Silk with the 
Wearing Quality of 
Lisle 





was made. “Now, why don’t you see if 
you can’t make a profit out of the dining-car 
service?” 

More of the dollar meals disappeared and 


| the d la carte prices began traveling upward 
| from the moderate scale at which they were 


first fixed. A man wrote last year from an 
interior city to the president of a big rail- 
road, calling attention to the fact that he 
had on one of its dining cars been charged 


| twenty-five cents for a baked apple with 


cream. 


“I pay thirty cents for a baked apple 


| with cream with my lunch at Delmonico’s,” 


was the answer. 

The in-country man replied that every 
man who came to New York did not lunch 
at Delmonico’s. Every mail that comes to 
the railroad brings its proportion of com- 


| plaints about the dining-car service. It is 


one of the things upon which every traveler 
is most touchy. 
ern road voices a suspicious hint that the 
clam-shells are used over and over again, 
and consequently an order goes forth that 
hereafter all clams are to be served affixed 
to their shells, so that there shajl be no 
suspicion in Salamanca or in Galion. It is 
a railroad department of infinite detail. 
Once a big railroad, in an absent-minded 
moment, banished pie from its dining cars. 
That was tempting fate, and folks in Skane- 
ateles and Holland Patent and West Bergen 
began writing the passenger agent of that 
road, demanding the reinstatement of pie. 
The road could not have taken a more 
daring step if it had tried to abolish its 
sleeping-car service. There was no state 
regulation in those days, but it surrendered. 
The Pennsylvania succeeded in abolishing 
pies from its cars five years ago. © Still the 
Pennsylvania is different. With the excep- 
tion of asingle long trail up through Western 
New York it does not reach the pie belt. 


When Poetry Came High 


Do not think that the dining-car service of 
any big road is an inconsequential affair. 
This general passenger agent with whom 
we talked but a moment ago has fifty-eight 
cars in service on his stretch of road and 
eleven hundred men employed on them, 
and last year those cars served more than 


| one million three hundred thousand meals. 
| It takes some detail merely for the genefal 





| used by the passengers 


handling of that service, but no G. P. A. 
pauses there. One of them goes so far as 
to have his dining-car superintendent cull 
over the negro waiters and sort them out 
by height and color, so that on one car he 
has nothing but short mulattoes and on 
another nothing but tall men of the black- 
est possible dye. The German army could 
not do better if it were selecting the Em- 
peror’s bodyguard than that G. P. A. does 
for the finicky patrons of his line. He 
brings the same regard for exquisite per- 
fection in railroad service that the men 
bring who order the clams served attached 
and design square plates and platters. And 
that perfection must of necessity work 
itself behind the scenes 

The wife of a Long Island Congressman, 
bound from Washington to New York the 
other day, was seized with a poetic frenzy 
while in the dining car and began writing 
verse upon the back of a blank check. 
When she had finished she began to fold 
the scribbled thought. The dining-car con- 
ductor rushed toward her—not to ascertain 
just the kind of railroad grub that inspires 
poetry, but in protest. She inquired the 
reason why. 

“They charge me five dollars for every 
check that is missing,” he said, and the 
lady, being truly a lady, paid the five dol- 
lars for the privilege of keeping her verses. 
Out on Jim Hill’s railroads they go a little 
farther and put before you a combination 
menu card and check. Opposite the list of 
dishes offered is the price, and the dining- 


| car conductor punches out that price when 


you order. Then you pay his total, and 
your menu card goes the weary way of the 
company’s auditing. The Burlington also 
finally found a necessity for charging its 
conductors for each check issued to them. 
Before it started such a plan it discovered 
that some of the men were privately print- 
ing checks and substituting them to the 
auditor for those that had already been 
and there was an 
appreciable margin of difference between 
the sizes of the two sorts of checks. 

The railroad is constantly on guard. 
Every big road has one or more secret- 
service employees, who do nothing but ride 
its lines, eat in the dining cars and station 
restaurants and report to headquarters the 


A woman out on an East- | 





THE 
SMOOTHEST 


TOBACCO 


Makes a . 
Pipe Smoke a 
Better Smoke 








Our expert buyers 
out in Kentucky se- 
lect the choice medi- 


um leaves of the very 
best Burley — grown 
in a certain rich belt. 
They have watched 
this particular leaf 
from its infancy and 
know its wonderful 
qualities. ‘Then it’s 
aged and mellowed 
for two years, and 
when ready to be 
known as /Je/vet is 
really ‘* The Smooth- 
Tobacco” 


est —_ 
There’s not a 


in it—but there is 


**bite”’ 


more satisfaction in 
flavor than you ever 
thought possible. 
It’s 10¢ a can. 


dealers, but if 


At ali 
yours ts out, weld send 
jou a can for a dime, if 


you live in the U.S. 


Spaulding & Merrick 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Living by 
Knowledge 


A little thought will make 
clear the value of skillful se- 
lection of food. 


High pressure days (and 
there are many now) tell on 


human body and brain. 
Knowledge 


when ignorance would ruin. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


and facts help 


is made by knowledge; not 
by chance. 

Wheat and Barley properly 
combined and cooked (as in 
Grape-Nuts) are rich in the 
elements required for human 


nourishment. 


Grape-Nuts contains, (in ad- 
dition to the natural albumins, 
starches and sugars of these 
cereals) Phosphate of Potash 
(grown in the grain) and de- 
manded by Nature in rebuild- 
ing brain and nerve tissue. 

Grape-Nuts is fully cooked 
at the factory. When served 
with cream or rich milk, it 
an appetizing food, and af- 
fords ideal nourishment for 
all stages of Human Life from 
infancy to old age. 

” 


“There’s a Reason 


You can find it in the 
“The Road 
in packages of 


famous little book 


to Wellville” 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 











Canadian P. »stum Cereal Co ° Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
=m 7 





critical results of their findings. 
secret dining-car inspector is our idea of the 
one paralyzingly easy job in railroading. 


You must make keen inspection of the 


quality of the food and the manner in 
which it is being served —and not a report 
comes to headquarters without stating the 


| manner in which the proffered tip was 


| the dime I proffered her.” 


accepted —whether gratefully or supercil- 
iously. A certainwoman travels constantly 
between New York and Chicago and St. 
Louis, making the inspection of the dress 
of the waitresses in the station restaurants 
a part of her work. “No. 18 at J has 
too much false hair,’”’ she reports in a way 
that convinces the G. P. A. that his womar 
inspector gets along with the few scraggly 
shreds with which Nature endowed her 
“No. 7 at R -F station talks too 
much with men travelers. She sniffed at 
And probably 
that sniff has as much to do with No. 7 
losing her job as her predilection for male 
patrons, 

You are still facing that big general 
passenger agent. 


Dining Cars of the Future 


“Well, what is going to become of it all?” 
you demand of him. 

“Eventually we are going to go back to 
the table d’héte dinner,” he says slowly, 
“although the style and price of it must be 
regulated by food costs. In the long run 
it is the only practical dinner to serve in a 
restaurant in which three cooks work in 
a kitchen eighteen feet by six. The table 
d@héte has hung on in some parts of the 
country where the competition for passen- 
ger traffic is simply heartrending. I doubt 
if a certain railroad company could feed 
its tremendously heavy trains without the 
table d’héte system. It is in every way a 
practical sort of meal, because it makes for 
an economical handling of time and space 
in the dining car. Did you ever stand in 
the aisle and hungrily watch a fellow linger 
over his dessert and then, just as you were 
about to snatch his chair, have him decide 
to linger over after-dinner coffee?” 

You reply fervently that you have. 

“That is the mischief of trying to con- 
duct a general café in a crowded car, with 
more than crowded facilities. We have 
tried every way to get round it. One road 
even went so far as to plan a double dining 
car—the whole of one car to be used as a 
dining room and the greater part of the 
adjoining one for a kitchen, But the only 
way out of it is the table d’héte for the high 
class, high-speed trains and a revival of the 
eating house for the slower thro ugh expres 
trains. That will take care both of the " al 
who has a lot to spend on his meal and of 
the man who must watch his traveling 
expenditures mighty carefully. Moreover, 
we will borrow a leaf from | the English 
roads and serve the dinner in even relays 
and at set hours. The seats in the dining 
car will be numbere d, and you \ 








1] have one 
reserved for you at a set hour, just as you 
reserve your parlor-car seat today. Su 
a scheme is already successfully worked on 
the biggest of the passenger lines on the 
Great Lakes, and it makes for kitchen 
order, kitchen discipline and a might; 
well-pleased passenger.” 

Sometimes these G. P. A.’s talk with an 
astounding amount of good sense. Most 
of them are steadily working out the prob- 
lems of the passenger. It is much easier 
to cross the continent today than it was ten 
years ago and the traveler of 1901 had com 
forts of which his forerunner of 1891 did ni 
even dream. So, after all, the dining- car 
problems are solvable. Most railroad prob- 
lems are. And to their solution a lot of 
keen-witted men are constantly working 
think of that fellow who wants to put the 
square plates in the dining cars! 


The Difference 


EOPLE whe work for wages are inclined 

to think the army and navy retireme 
law, by which officers in those services are 
retired after the y reach a certain age o 
three-quarters pay, is a most desirabl 
proposition. 

Army and navy officers do not like it 
A brigadier he had just been retired and 
ad nothing to do was asked how he liked 
the change. 

“Well,” he said, “the only difference to 
an officer between retirement by law and 
retirement by death is that when you are 
retired by law you don’t have to go to 
Arlington, the national cemetery. 
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HE only way you have of proving 
that the cloth in a ready-made suit 


or overcoat is guaranteed by the weaver 
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The Right Power 
for Your Workshop! 


Blacksmiths, wagon-makers, wood- 
workers, machine shops, garages and re- 

air shops find a big saving in their power 
bills by installing Robbins & Myers 
“STANDARD” Motors. 


the actual power used. No 


‘heht load = tuel .o line shalt trouble 


“STANDARD” Motors are now in use 
in more than 
chanical work. 


2,000 different classes of me- 


Let us show you how our motors will 
save money for you. 














Robbins aMyers 
PVN ad fe) fo) 9 


1-30 to 15 Horse Power 








"Write for Free Motor Book | 


The Robbins & Sens Co. 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, New Orleans, Atlanta and Rochester 






1305 Lagonda Av« 
Springfield, Ohio 











We also manufacture a complete line of direct or alternating current 
fans —desk, wall, ceiling, oscillating, exhaust —for office, factory or home 











My Escape From 


Note: This is the second of a serie 
The next will be a story by a 


URING my thirty years of married 
life, I have lived in seven different 
houses and tried twenty-four hired 


girls. Some of the kitchens were so-called 
“convenient” and some were frankly 
old-fashioned. 


The last house we moved into four 
years ago had, I think, the most incon 
Just at that time 


venient kitchen of all 




















I took hundreds of steps gathering things 
onto the table 


my last hired yirl left me. I tried for 
months to get another and wore myself 
out meanwhile doing my own work. 

I grew discouraged with looking for 
kitchen help. The drudgery had become 
intolerable. My health wa 
under the strain. I had to do something. 


breaking 


That is what set me looking about. 
That is how I came to “discover” my 
Hoosier Cabinet. 

Right here let me ask why do women 
wait until they are worn out before they 
begin to look for the inexpensive labor 
savers at hand? If I had only had m 
Hoosier when | 
first needed it! 
But I am ahead 
of my story \s 
soon as I got my 
Hoosier, which, 
by the way, I paid 
forin afew weeks, 
a dollar a week 
I discarded my 
kitchen table. 


That was four 
years ago. As I 
sit now at the big 





When I clean my Hoosier 
1 let sunshine and air into 


Kitchen Drudgery 


[BY AN EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER | 


s of articles on “* Model Kitchens.”” 


Auilt a new house 


Woman U ho 
table of my Hoosier, with everything in 
easy reach, I think of the miles of steps 
I had to take every day and the extra 
work I had to do those months before the 
Hoosier came. 





I can see myself baking a cake as I did 
during the treadmill days of this big 
kitchen—going to the stuffy dark closet 
for my mixing spoon and porcelain bowl, 
then to the cellar-stair shelf where I kept 
the eggs; one trip down cellar for butter 
and buttermilk; 
back to the closet 
again for sugar 
and salt; another 
trip for flour; an 
extra trip for 
baking powder = 
and still another 
for the flavoring 
extract. I took 
hundreds of steps 
around the kitch 
en gathering onto 
the table things } can reach the highest 
fies. wend inte shelf without getting up 
that cake, and putting them back. 


My Hoosier changed all that. It fitted 
nicely between my stove and sink in less 
space than my old table filled. I did away 
with my cupboard and almost entirely 
quit using the dingy old closet. My 
dishes, flavoring extracts and package 
goods I keep in the big cupboard in the 
top of my Hoosier. I can reach the highest 
shelf without getting up. 


When I want to clean out my Hoosier 
I simply take out the contents and all the 
movable shelves—open the doors and roll 
it on its ball bearing casters in front of 
the open door, I can let sunshine and air 
into every corner. 

So my Hoosier is my model kitchen. 
It saves me endless steps. If I have to 
move again, I can have a model kitchen 
now in a few minutes, no matter how old- 
fashioned the house. I am independent 
of hired girls. .My Hoosier is better a 
hundred times than any hired girl I ever 
had—and the wages of a hired girl for a 
very few weeks paid for it. 

If your kitchen isn’t perfect as you 
could wish send to the Hoosier Company 
as I did for the fasc — little free 
Model Kitchen Book, “Saving Miles of 


every corner aluminum work Steps.” 
El ET EP se a CO) Selene a a 


Write for The Hoosier Model Kitchen Book 


Ihe Hoosier is made to last a life-ti 
and low price, 3000 merchants who be 


hown below. 








lieve in this policy, display the license sign 
Ihey are good men to know. 


smaeroncucs‘tat_ The Hoosier Mfg. Co. 


mote Me 


me. The name stands for highest quality 


110 Sidney Street 
New Castle, Indiana 
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N ONE of the great retail establishments 
‘of New York there is a salesman who is 
surely the most silent of his calling. oo 

one ever heard him argue or urge a sale, ¢ 

solicit an order, or talk back; in fact, no 
one ever heard him talk at all, for he is 
deaf and dumb! 

The fact is he is relied upon to hold the 
trade of the deaf and dumb of the city 
such being the specialization of modern 
business methods! —-and in this he fully ful- 
fills expectations. ‘The deaf and dumb like 
to go tothestore; for, through the : sence 
of this salesman of their own kind, it is a 
place where they are certain to be Ander 
in an ordinary and matter-of-course way, 
instead of being stared and gaped at as 
astonishing objects of curiosity. Here their 
infirmity seems to be no infirmity at all. 

Of course there is not enough trade of 
this nature, even in so great a city as New 
York, to occupy the man’s full time; and 
so, to relieve the case of even the appear- 
ance of philanthropy—whether to him or 
his fellow-mutes—he has also been made 
one of the receiving clerks, he having a very 
clear head and being absolutely reliable. 

he house is, indeed, a house of wide 
ramifications in specialization in regard to 
its salesmen. Every man is not only ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, to be able to 
meet successfully the regular run of possible 
customers, but a policy of unusual scope 
has been adopted deliberately and carefully 
followed up—a policy that looks for busi- 
ness advantages to come from the very 
relaxations of their men and even from the 
location of their homes. 

One man is an ardent yachtsman. His 
friends, seeing him at regattas or idling 
round a yachtsman’s clubhouse, or hear- 
ing him discoursing eagerly of this, that or 
the other boat and its looks and speed, are 
apt merely to think that he has employers 
who are generous in giving him spare time. 
As a matter of fact, however, he is often 
working hardest when he is apparently 
playing. Tact and the ability to make 
suggestions by apparent indirection are 
necessary for his work; and he manages, 
indirectly but none the less succ vessfully, , to 
have the impression get abroad that in the 
store with which he is connected any man 
of the sea can find just the things he ought 
to have. 

Another of the selling staff is a bowler. 
The house knows he belongs to half a dozen 
bowling clubs. He is an expert, too, and 
really likes to hear the rumble of the balls 
and the crashing fall of the pins. He can 
make fine scores, and aaa wins the valu- 
able asset of respect; but he is diplomatic 
enough to do more than win. Upon this 
salesman devolves the important duty of 
gaining for the house the trade of the great 
army of bowlers. 


A Churchman to Churchmen 


Still another has the responsibility of the 
clergy. High-church himself, he is not only 
familiar with robes, copes, cottas and vest- 
ments in general, but also with the precise 
needs—in coats, waistcoats and ties—of 
the clergy when off duty. Nor is it only 
with the needs of the men of one denom- 
ination that he must be familiar; he knows 
the subtle differences between Methodist 
and Presbyterian, Baptist and Dutch Re- 
formed, and how these differences may 
sartorially be expressed. In his own ap- 
pearance he has somehow come to express, 
modestly and unobtrusively, a certain 
aspect of churchliness; and he certainly 
stands as a curious exemplar of wise busi- 
ness strategy. In buying or ordering stock 
for the store his advice is invaluable, and 
he is also relied upon when bids are to be 
made for such things as the outfitting of 
surpliced choirs. 

Upon one of the salesmen falls the duty 
of keeping in touch with the politicians 
an important and free-spending part of the 
city’s population. To him the intricacies 


“of polities and the myriad names of local 


politicians are as well known as they are 
to a political reporter; to him. a defeated 
politician is almost as valuahe as a poli- 
tician victorious, for the defeated man sti"' 
has money to spend—though not so mucn 
as if he had won!—and will spend it some- 
where; so why not guide the spending into 
the best possible line? This man is not 
active in expressing his own views, nor is 
he prominent in political clubs, for that 
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way disaster would lie; but he makes him- 
self weleome and companionable and is an 
excellent guest and has a vast acquaintance. 

He may be depended upon to buy tickets 
for the annual College Point outings of the 
important district leaders; and may even 
be seen somewhere near the head of the 
procession when, the outing over and the 
men landed from the big steamers, they 
march through street after street to the ac- 
companiment of blaring music and sizzling 
fireworks. 

Most of the leading salesmen live in the 
suburbs —for in the city there are no neigh- 
bors, and neighbors are a potenti al asset 
in the purview of this astute house. The 
choice of the suburb, however—though 
of course perfectly open, this being the 
land of the free—is not without such = 
ance as an intelligent man can discern in : 
wide-working system. It is seldom thé t 
two good men live in the same suburb, no 
matter how close they may be as friends; 
indeed, it would be distinctly unfriendly 
on the part of the newer-comer, for he 
would seem to be seeking to take the other’s 
trade; the fact being that each salesman is 
supposed to be able to make friends and 
customers for the house among his neigh- 
bors and those with whom he rides back 
and forth on the commuters’ trains. 





A Grocer’s Policy Toward Children 
“Make friends for yourself and the house!” 
is indeed the motto more or less p jlainly set 

forth by the management and gladly live d 
up to by the salesmen; for the house has 
taught them to know that the more friends 
they make for the house the larger will be 
their salaries. 

So long as there are characters various, 
minds various, there will be plans and 
policies various; and I have been greatly 
interested to learn that one great house 

a grocery house operating a long chain of 
stores in one of the Eastern cities, owes 
its success—so its founder believes —to his 
policy, fixed and definite from the very 
beginning, of paying special attention to 
children. 

His own practice and the practice of the 
clerks right under his own eye, even in 
the first store he started, conformed to 
this rule: ‘‘ Never negiect the children. Be 
fair to everybody, be courteous to every- 
body, whether old or young, whether man, 
woman or child. If you can help it never 
neglect one person for another; never neg- 
lect the poor for the rich or the rich for the 
poor, the young for the old or the old for the 
young; but, whenever there must be some 
difference in service or attention and a 
child is concerned, give the preference to 
the child.” 

Said the founder, in explanation of his 
rule: ‘“‘My instructions have been precise 
and peremptory from the first; and I think 
the policy adopted at the beginning, and 
kept up as store after store was opened, ha 
been the principal basis of my success. 

“You see, I realized from the first that 
the grocery business is peculiarly a busines 
that depends upon women. An‘ I not only 
realized that obvious truth, but I acted 
upon what seemed to me a natural se 
quence— namely, that all women are pleased 
if they know their children are pleased. 

“If men or children go into a grocery 
store it is for the woman of the house that 
they do so; and I knew that women would 
like a place where their children would be 
properly and fairly cared for and where 
they would be treated with consideration 
not shoved aside and waited upon only 
when the store is empty of older folk, as 
some firms do it. 

““Women want to feel, when they are too 
busy to go to a store themselves, that they 
ean send Polly or Jimmy and that they will 
do just as well —that the goods will be just 
as good and the prices just right. And they 
also want more than that. They want to 
feel that Jimmy and Polly won’t come 
home feeling slighted and telling how they 
had to wait or were carelessly crowded 
aside; and they don’t want to feel that the 
child is given the burnt loaf of bread, the 
small lemons or the wrong brand of baking 
powder. 

‘I don’t mean that we look out specially 
for the children’s own tiny purchases. It 
isn’t a matter of the size of the purchase, 
whether little or big; but, as a matter of 
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fact, their purchases with us are usually 
just the same as those of older people, for 
the very reason that mothers know they 
can send them and save their own time. 

“Now you may think that my stand- 
point and ‘police y are, at least to some extent, 
due to the fact that in my string of stores 
I sell at what are called popular prices; 
but that is not it. i chouiil have precisely 
the same rule even if I catered only to the 
wealthy instead of to all classes. Any 
woman, poor or rich, likes to feel that her 
child is not slighted. It’s a matter of pride. 
It is really a very minor matter if the hus- 
band, dropping into a store, finds half a 
dozen kiddies lined up at the counter and 
must wait his turn until they are served. 
The wife at home merely smiles tolerantly 
when the husband complains of it. ‘Oh, 
well; that was too bad. I must try to send 
Eddie or Nellie next time and not bother 
you.’ You see, she knows it was somebody 
else’s Eddie or Nellie that was well cared 
for, and she sympathized with the children 
and liked the store. 

“And so, no matter if it’s the best cus- 
tomer on my list that’s waiting, with car- 
riage and coachman out there in front, 
every salesman of mine knows that if a 
little girl who wants only a two-cent yeast 
cake was in the store first she must be 
attended to first.” 

I knew of a successful grocer in an Ohio 
city who owes much of his success to his 
reputation for fairness. In matters of com- 
plaint he is ready to be seen personally, 
instead of hiding behind subordinates. 


The Old Soldier’s Chipped Beef 


“When customers think they have a griev- 
ance I don’t believe in making them tell 
about it through a four-by-six-inch hole to 
a clerk, who is pretty sure to take it indif- 
fe rently. The handling of grie vances is 
too important to be slighted.” Yet this 
man is far from being whi it is termed an 
easy mark. It is merely that he is ready 
to give complaints a full and fair consider- 
ation; and at the same time it gives him 
an exact knowledge of all carelessness and 
shiftlessness on the part of his working force. 

One day a poor man, an old soldier, 
sought him out. 

“Mr. B,” he said, 
ination in your store against the poor. 

“‘Certainly not that I know of,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“But there is. And the proof is that you 
charge me more for c *hippe d beef than you 
charge most people.’ 

The grocer, though a millionaire, was 
interested, for i saw that the man was in 
earnest. 

“Tell me just what you mean,” he said 

“Well, it’s this way: I have just bought 
a quarter of a pound of chipped be ef. 
know that is a small purchase, but it’s all I 

can afford at onetime. Well, your price is 
thirty -three cents a pound: and so for my 
quarter pound I am charged nine cents, 
or thirty-six cents a pound. If I bought 
half a pound I should have to pay at the 
rate of thirty-four cents. It’s only the very 
well-to-do who can buy at thirty-three.” 

The grocer considered a moment. 

“You are right, ” he said; “and this 
particular purchase of yours will be at the 
rate of thirty-two cents. I thank you for 
calling my attention to the point; and I 
will try to see that in the future there shal 
be no prices—of ¢ hipped beef or any thir g 
else—that won't divide fairly for all c asses 
of purchasers.” 

This story got abroad and aided materi- 
ally in strengthening the popularity of the 
largest groc ery in Ohi io. 

A widely len own baal iness man, an em- 
ployer of thousands, is generally fair wit h 
his customers as a matter of business poli 


“there is discrim- 
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and pride, but is inclined to be extremely 


sharp with his own employees. He is hard 
to suit and has little or no consideration for 
any employee who has not quite measured 
up to expectations. What he did in the case 
of two men recently tempted from inde- 
pendent business to join his staff is a story 
that inculcates caution in the handling of 
contracts 
Both of the men, treated with se ag ately 

held out not only for a big salary but for at 
least a three-year contract. Nothing that 
the employer could urge, as to leaving 
freedom of action on both sides, could move 
them, for they were closing up their own 
particular businesses to join him; and so 
the contracts, to run for three years, were 
signed. 








By the expiration of the second month, 
however, the employer was dissatisfied. 
The work of neither man had come up 
to his expectations, as measured by results. 


He felt that he was paying too much for | 


them and lamented the existence of the 
contract. 

He sent for one of them to come to his 
private office; and the man at once re- 
sponded, much wondering whether he was 
to get words of condemnation or commen- 
dation—for he, too, had been figuring on 
what business and profits had accrued from 
his connection with the house. 

The employer positively beamed. ‘“ Mr. 
X, I am delighted that thus far your asso- 
ciation with us has been so satisfactory,” 
he began; whereupon X expressed his warm 
pleasure that his employer should feel so 
well Pm od. 

“It has always been my policy,” went 
on the employer, “‘to recognize and reward 
proved merit. In your case, I feel that the 
contract with you was for far too small a 
sum, and so I will increase it by five hun- 
dred a year. If the improvement and the 
unexpectedly good results still continue 
you may depend upon it that the re will be 
further substantial recognition.” Where 

upon the man could only try to express his 
surprised acknowledgments. 

At the end of another month he was sent 
for again, and this time he responded with 
a smile and feeling of the greatest confi- 
dence. He felt the strongest satisfaction, 
as he approached the private office, that 
he had closed up his own business and 
identified himself with this great house. 
The employer’s manner, however, was very 
cold. 

“Mr. X,” he said harshly, “‘I am sorry, 
but your — recently have not been up 
to the standard and I must lose you. Our 
association must come to an end.’ 

“But, ” splutte red the unfortunate, “‘our 
contract 

“Oh, that!” The employer waved his 
hand oy “That was given up, you 
know, by both of us, and became of no force 
when I paid and you ac cepted a salary of a 
different amount. 

Meanwhile the other man had been 
approached with honeyed words of com- 
mendation and a similar offer of increa 
pay. .This man, however, was wiser. 1 
had never heard of this particular gam 
but his instinct told him to be on his 
guard. 

“I thank you,” he said quietly; “but I 
always like to keep to the terms of a con- 
tract, even if it isagainst me. If, at the end 
of our three years, you still wis ~s to increase 
my salary I ‘shall be greatly ple me 





Better Factory Methods 


Merchants and manufacturers are fast 
coming to a better understanding ‘ 
systematic handling of their business and 
every year sees definite steps taken toward 
safe progressive methods. As these better 
plans increase and work out the re will 


i 
be correspondingly fewer failures; higher 


ideals will be established and more satis- 
factory results will be obtained, affecting 
both the employer and his men, to their 
mutual benefit and advantage 

A large retail concern wished to increase 
its capital; their bookkeeper gave a state- 
ment of their past rp nero but it 
failed to have the desired effect on the in- 
vestors. Not to be defeated in their prey- 
ect, they employed a firm of recognized 
accountants who pre pared a report and 
whose work was taken at {ts face value. 
The plan went through successfully. Inthe 
first effort there was no reflecti on the 
bookkee er, nor were there doubts as to 
the firm ‘s ability to make good; but careful 
investors want facts from disinterested out- 
side parties who are professional, u i 
This shows the imp 





and de per idable 
of good aud itors. 
It seems almost incredible tha 





factur ore who understand their busine 
very thoroughly are so careless about im- 
portant financial details. A certain small 
manufacturer allowed his workmen so to 
manipulate certain artic none y turned out 
that they were actually paid twice for their 
work, and were not detected until an effect- 
ive system was placed in operation. This 
system was arranged in such a way that a 
perpetual inventory was built up from the 
payroll; if the workman made six dozen of 
any article the stock clerk must receive 
six dozen and credit that number entered 
The off “7 knew the exact output an 
time and also the amount of stock in the 
hands of the workmen. 
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HESE are the decisive style 

thes, positive in high quality, 
full of character, but w — it un- : 
‘They are s 


cle rt hes 


desirable extremes. 
as a refined and discriminat ee dresse1 
will admire and approve. Go to the 
store that sells ADLER’S COLLEGIAN 
CLOTHES,— when you try on a suit or * 


overcoat your problem of see uring ood, } 
° e “7 a 

stylishly fitting, becoming clothes will 

be solved. Price range, $15 to $30. ¥ 
Our new styk , r 
of men s \ 


David Adler & SonsClothing Co. & 


Chicago A 


Milwaukee 















American 
Electriclroning 


AVES twenty minutes on every hour—a third of 
your time—compared with ironing done in the 


ordinary way. 


One iron does all the work and 


stays hot until the ironing’s finished. 


You save that continual walk- 
ing to and from the range, con- 
serving strength as well as time. 
Thus, with the ironing finished 
earlier, you have energy for 
other tasks. 

The ironing will be better, 
for the work is not so exhaust- 
ing, and the iron always stays 
clean and smooth. 

These advantages are due to 
the ‘‘American Beauty’’ Iron 
pictured above. 


HE ‘‘American”’’ 
Electric Toaster 
makes hot, crisp, tender 
toastattable. Itis light, 
and will not scratch a 
polished surface. Two 
slices are toasted at once 
about one a minute—at an average cost of 
twelve slices foracent. U. S. price, $4. 





HE ‘‘American”’ 

Electric Warming- 
Pad is a hot-water bottle 
that isn'ta bottle and con- 
tains nohot water, Inval- 
uable in sickness; stays 
evenly hot; can’t burn. 
U.S. prices: single heat, 
$5.50; three heats, $6.50. 











Other “American” Devices that 
Utilize Electric Heat: 


Attach it to any electric lamp 
socket. It makes all its heat 
inside itself while it’s working. | 
It weighs 6/2 pounds—the most 
practical weight for all the 
household work. Its narrow 
nose works well into gathers and 
sleeves. 
it’s guaranteed for three years. 


Prices anywhere in the United States: ‘‘Amer- 
ican Beauty,” $5; other types, $4 to $5. Ifyour 
electric dealer, hardware or department store 


, 


hasn’t the ‘‘American,’”? we will ship prepaid 


upon receipt of price, Prices higher in Canada. 


"T°HE ‘‘American’’ 

Electric Luminous 
Radiator is a_ portable 
fireplace without fire, but 
with heat and cheerful 
glow. It takes the chill 
off the bath-room or din- 
ing-room cool mornings and evenings before the 
furnace is started. U.S. prices, $17.60 to $18.50. 














HE ‘‘American”’’ 

Electric Dise Stove 
heats milk for the baby, or 
water for shaving; fries 
« hops, cook Ss eggs or any- 
thing that can be cooked 
ina flat-bottomed utensil 
to be placed onthe stove. 
U.S. prices, $+ to $5.50. 





Write today for illustrated booklet: “ Heat without Fire” 
It explains *‘ American’ ’ efficiency, and describes many other elec- 
trically heated devices for household use. Sent free upon request. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL HEATER CO. 


Oldest and largest exclusive makers 


1349 Woodward Avenue 


Detroit, U.S. A. | 
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Mr Out and the World 


October 7, 1911 


By H. D. KATHVIR 


Some Ideas on Securing Employment 


cullet were to advertise for a clerk at < 


|: A MAKER of gaskets or a dealer in 
splendid salary by means of the meal 


| newspaper ad, and he were to state his busi- 


ness but omit his name, concluding the 
advertisement with the usual ‘Address 
A-B-C, Daily News,”’ the chances are he 
would receive several hundred letters in 


| reply, but that not one of these applicants 
| would have good generalship enough to 


open the city directory, make a list of the 


| half dozen firms engaged in these lines of 


business and make a personal call. 

I believe I am entirely correct in saying 
that the average man is surprised when he 
loses his job. Somehow a brief period of 


| steady employment gives hisn an Atlaslike 


And it’s so durable that | 


, employer must be the judge. 


| he should move on. 





feeling. The world, in short, depends upon 
his occupying his accustomed post. Yet 
there is nothing more certain than change. 
Every worker may soon lose his job. Some 
day the business man, red and flustered, 
may emerge from the bank —forced to face 
the world anew, having lost his busines 
which is his job. Some day the president at 
the bank may find that the directors 
have “regretfully decided to accept his 
resignation.”” The salesman or clerk who 
finds himself adrift differs only in degree 
from the president of a railroad who is 
ousted through a Wall Street feud. 

A survey of the field is worth the atten- 
tion of all. A merchant who knows just 
what he would do in case of panic is far less 
liable to fail than the cocksure trader who 
says “They can’t get me!” and so forth, 
meanwhile paying one note with another 
| and starting one new scheme after another 
in a desperate effort to keep afloat. 

Broadly speaking, the reason me n lose 
their jobs is because a round peg won’t fit a 
square hole. In pointed vernacular, they 
don’t “belong.” A round peg, as it grows 
old, often develops sharp edges; and so, 
though a perfect fit in the beginning, it 
finally reaches a state where a change be- 
comes necessary. On the other hand, many 
a square hole of a job contracts and con- 
tracts until, in time, it resembles the bore 
of a nail. Unless the worker is satisfied to 
contract with the job, a change is the only 
thing. This being the case, it is safe to say 
that in the majority of cases there is abso- 
lutely nothing in the thought of a worker 
that “‘ The boss has it in for him!’ —or that 
he has enemies, and so on. I don’t believe 
I ever saw an employer who did not wish 
a discharged worker well. Of course the 
really unfit of all kinds are outside the scope 
of this article. 


The Good-Will of Employers 


Let us call our cogwheel that no longer 
runs smoothly Mr. Out. Mr. Out should 
dismiss from his mind all notions that he is 
a victim. Even if his employer has been 
severe, and perhaps unjust, the reason is not 
a personal one. The employer is only a 
steward—he cannot have men on his pay- 
roll that he considers unprofitable; and the 
Almost al- 
ways Mr. Out has plenty of intimation that 
Right here he should 
grasp the vast difference between “resign- 
ing” and being “‘dismissed.”’ A clerk who 
‘left of his own volition”’ and one who was 

“put out” are entirely different things in 
the eyes of the next employer. So great 
is the difference that one would think 
Mr. Out would realize it. Yet, in practical 
affairs, what do we see?”’ Almost total 
blindness to this important point. In the 
next place, when a change is to take place 
somebody is dissatisfied. Mr. Out should 
see to it that he is the one. This will 
help in getting a new job. Let Mr. Out 
approach his present employer, who has 
already found fault with him or with con- 
ditions that point unmistakably in his 
direction, and say to him frankly: 

“IT am not satisfied here. I w: ant, to try 
to better myself. Will you help me 

Not one employer in a hundred would 
refuse such a request. 

Then what should be done? In the first 
place, Mr. Out should get permission to 
write a letter on the letter-head of his old 
| employer to other houses in related lines of 
| business, A letter from a man who is at 








present in a job, which states that he refers 
by fullest permission to the man he is now 
working for—what a diffe arent thing this is 
from the appeal on pl ain notepaper that 
the same Mr. Out would be forced to write 
a few days later! 

Men who are in the business like the 
game. I have known merchants to “stop 
everything,’ as the saying goes, to try to 
place a Mr. Out. When the deed is done 
the business man congratulates Mr. Out 
and himself; and what started out to be 
a tragedy becomes a comedy, with the 
happiest kind of ending. 

Mr. Out will find that the mere point of 
view makes all the difference in the world. 
Let us say he is earning twenty-five dollars 
a week. Now, since he must make the 
change with all its risk and nervous wear 
and tear, what folly to even think of accept- 
ing a position at twenty dollars! No, in- 
deed! Now is his time to enter the next 
grade higher. This fits in perfectly with 
the whole c am paig m. Heis dissati sfied; he 
can't get any higher where he is. He con- 
vinees himself that , given the chance, he 
can earn thirty dollars in a new field. 

Mr. Out, by this course, takes advan- 
tage of human nature as it is. Nobody 
wants a failure—a has-been. Everybody 
wants a live one—a comer. 

That the best plan is to look for a new 
job in a line of business closely related to 
that in which he has had training seems too 
obvious to overlook. Yet Mr. Out, in many 
cases, falls a victim to the delusion that the 
grass is greener down the road; so he turns 
to something new. 


The Right Kind of Letter 


Rather, Mr. Out should take advantage 
of this phase of human nature. If he offers 
his services to a smaller firm than the one 
he has been working for, or to a firm in a 
smaller city, he stands an excellent chance 
to cash in on the scenery. Thus many a 
man from the East is given preference over 
home-grown Western talent. On the other 
hand, we occasionally hear of plums in East- 
ern circles being given to men from the 
corn belt. 

Assuming that a part of Mr. Out’s cam- 
paign is to answer advertisements calling 
for such talent as he has to offer, Mr. Out 
often realizes that he is at a disadvantage 
in answering these want advertisements; 
but, having reached that conclusion, he goes 
over to the newspaper office just the same 
and sets forth his need of a position on the 
manila paper furnished by the newspaper. 
Often he writes in pencil. Of course he sel- 
dom gets an answer to his wretched scrawls. 
Sometimes he consumes days and even 
weeks in this almost hopeless exercise. 

I knew one Mr. Out, however, who rea- 
soned thus: The best letters asking for 
jobs are written by those who are out of 
employment most frequently and thus 
get lots of practice in writing. As I have 
never before been out of work my efforts 
must look very crude. Therefore I will 
work up one first-class letter and send it 
to . very body. 

As a beginning, he advertised for a clerk 
for himself. He took the hundred replies he 
received and selected all the strong points 
which fitted his case. Finally he produced 
a letter that was fairly startling in effi- 
ciency. It was carefully typewritten on a 
folded bond letter-size sheet and mailed in 
a large—number ten—envelope. Thus it 
stood at least a fifty-to-one chance of being 
read when received in a pile of a hundred 
dingy little manila envelopes. It stuck out 
like a good deed in a naughty world. The 
comeback was of the positive kind. This 
letter was the master key to the situation. 
Postal-card invitations—‘‘ Please call” 
fell upon this young man in a refreshing 
shower. It was his to pick and choose. 
And no wonder; for every merchant is 
really looking for the same thing, which is 
an assistant with brains. 

One of the delights of literature is the 
opening chapter of Tommy and Grizel. 
J. M. Barrie has never done anything bet- 
ter. It tells of Tommy’s call upon the 
colossal O. P. Pym, who has been given a 
bunch of want-ad replies by a newspaper 
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friend. Tommy—or “Mr. 
Barrie dubs h has answered almost 
every want advertisement in the news- 
paper and in each letter has described him- 
s the ideal candidate for each position. 
His deception in representing himself a 
model for many different kinds of positions 
is somewhat off +t by his courageous efforts 
“‘to find a way.”’ He determines that he 
is to live in London; and, being without 
friends, Tomn 1y simply must get a job 
and that’s all there is to it. Pym extract 
vast amusement from Tommy’s effort to 
find out h advertiser he is calling upon 
for clearly it is dangerous to talk until he 
nowledge. Tommy 
if Pym could be the Number 123 who had 
a vacancy for a page boy to whom Tommy 
had w ritte nm: “Tam alittle over fourteen 
but I look less!”” Or was he the Glasgow 
man who needed a photographer’s assist- 
ant, to whom Tommy had written: ‘“‘I am 
a little under twenty —but I look more!” 
This brings up the point that one of the 
great underlying troubles with Mr. Out is 
that he seldon 1 realizes that even the kind- 
est and most humane merchant must rec og- 
nize the fact that “business is business.” 
Often he fritters away his precious oppor- 
tunity by telling how por tee he needs 
the job—or other personal matters. Right 
from the jump he should forget his angle 
and talk of the other man’s affairs: “ You 
need such aman; you ol igh t to have a man 
with such and such knowledge and experi- 
ence.” An applican a can talk intelli 
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gently along the is seldom out of 
work long—for the man who can make the 
chart usually comes pretty near to being 


a good sailor. 


How Mr. Innit Helped 


To clinch the import ance of bey view- 
point, let me nar rrate brie fly instance 
which came under my sheurention in the 
P conduct of the 
employment file in a large corporation: 

A certain young man who was the as- 
sistant of a well-known and _ successful 
merchant left that concern to enter a new 
business. This business failed in the course 
of a couple of ars and the young man 
found himself out of employment. He had 
a wife and child and, after a few weeks 


course of twenty years 








of idleness, was forced to accept a very 
poorly paid berth. He tried to regain | 


former position, but that was being filled 
in a satisfactory manner by another n 
rhings were rapidly getting desperate v 
him, when one evening his wife, whom 1 
will call Mrs. Out—and the Mrs. Outs a 
the little Outs are what make the probl 
such a vital one—said to him: 

“Fred, | believe your old employer, Mr 
Innit, could get you a place if you would 
ask him.” 

Fred shook his head despondently. 
‘You know he has a good man in my old 


job.” 
J 















‘I mean,” Mrs. Out insisted, 
could get you a position with some other 
firm.” 

‘Haven't I tried everybody?” rejoined 


the husband despairingly. 


“that } 





I 
“Well, try Mr. Innit tomorrov 
So the next day | red asked Mr. Innit to 
vou write to someboc | 
letter 
copy oO the er 


‘ted with Failure & Com- 
liz geverv body soi i the first 





Forget it, man 
it! Her -e--I will dictate a letter for you.” 
‘alling his ste nographe r, he dictated a 


letter which beg as follow 


“For seve! years I was - confide ontial 
assistant to Mr. Innit. He 
me. I know that my experience and ac- 
quaintance with the needs of your business 
make me a very valuable 


: and so on. 


vouch fo 











‘There!”’ said Innit when he had fin- 
ished the letter. yut three 
hundred carefully written copies of this to 
firms that know me; si 
hand and inclose a self-addressed, stamped 


Now just send « 





Sig! each one ir long- 


envelope. You can do the whole thing for 
twenty dollars, and I’ll bet you twenty dol 
lars you'll get a job—so you can’t lose.” 

Mr. Out began to see a dim light ; but 
only his faith in Mr. Innit enabled him t 
carry the matter through. However, | 
followed directions implicitly 

The letters were maile od about Thi 
night. Monday morning, as Innit was sit 
ting’ at his desk, Fred rushed in, look: 
ing fully ten years younger. He had a pile 
of letters in one hand and half a dozer 
the other. 

After a week’s corre ponde nee the net 
result of the whole thing was that he had 
offers of seventeen positions—all at better 
wages than he had ever earned in his life. 

This story is not overdrawn, but is ex- 
actly in accordance with facts—the names 
alone being changed. 

It may interest other Mr. Outs to know 
that, when Fred was once more in a secure 
berth and things were again at par in his 
little home, Mrs. Out could not refrain from 
saying: 

“Well, what 





telegrams in 


did I tell you?” 


Record Lobsters 
N UCH bitter experience has shown that 


no animal useful to man is so rumer- 
ous that it may not be practically extermi- 
nated within a comparatively few years. 
lobster grounds of the North Atlantic 
Coast were the finest the world has ever 
known ~—a strip seven thousand miles long 
when measured along the curves of the 
shore. In Canada alone this field had been 
known to yield one hundred million lob- 
stersinas ingle year. It was a vast natural 
preserve which, if properly dealt with, 
would have yielded a plentiful supply of 
lobsters for ¢ ill time to come. 

Man, however—greedy as usual—has 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg. 
In the year 1740, lobsters in the market 
of Boston—large ones—cost three half- 
pence each; and this abundance continued 
for over a century. Todi the price i 
thirty-five cents a pound; and, if one would 
buy a lobster for dir iner, one must 
sixty cents to one dollar for it. 

It is believed that a lobster may live fifty 

ars or mort . The male is bigger than the 
female, and the very large ones are all old 
; a hese giants, occasionally caught 
are the lucky individuals who, through 
sheer good fortune, have escape d capture 
for an extraordinary length of time. 

The fishery, however, has been carried 
on by such intensive methods—the se 
bottom being raked as if with a fine-too 
that very few lobsters have been 
able within recent years to survive for an} 
extended period. Consequently large ones 
are seldom seen nowadays. 

A tabulated list of fourteen of the bigges 
specimens ever captured on the Atlantic 
Coast—of which authentic weights and 
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comb 











measurements have been preserve pu 

the biggest of them ail at thirty-four 
one ds and exactly twenty-three and three- 
at rters inches from nose to t It was 





iken off the Atlantic Highlands, New Jer- 
sey, in 1897, and was sent to the New York 
Aquarium, where it survived only afew da: 
Though defunct, it was carefully preserved 
and may now be seen at the 
Museum of Natural History, in Manhatt 
Measured with its great claws stretched 
the fullest extent in front of its head, it is 

irly four feet long 

The first attempt to acclimatize the 
North Atlantic lobster on the Pac Coast 
was made in 1874, 1 » hundred and 


ninety specimens ol xes many ol 





the 1ema iles bea were succe 
| r nested across the continent and 
various points from Monterey 
’uget Sound. Since then other 
the same dire Oo have bee 
le carloads of brood lobster 
rned to the vaters of P 
Sound in 1906 and 1907. Up to date, the 
experiments have not devel yped any ver 
definite and satisfactory results; 


Fisheries Bureau is confident th 
in view —namely, the developmer 
ster fishe ry on a commer 
Pacific shore of the United State 


attained sooner 








or later, per 


help of artificial propagation. 
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Most Assuredly They Do! 


Our rigid adhere 


mand. It has given the 


nce to the Highest Stand 
ards of Manufacture has created 
“ONYX” 


this de 
Brand 


World-Wide Reputation for Quality. 


London and Paris Agents sell 


} 


successfully and tens of thousand 


Know, Wear, and Believe in ‘‘ONYX 


are loyal to this brand. 


Every member of the family 
‘‘ONYX’”’ Hose in every Fabric, 
Price 

*ONYX’”’ Silk Hose 
$1.50 and $ 


can 


‘ONYX’”’ Hose 


of Americans 
Quality and 


find a pair of 


Color and at every 


suitable for any Function, from Silk to 


Cotton. 


for Men and Women at $1.00, 
2.00 per pair command special attention. 


Their Beauty and Durability will surprise you. 


For Serviceable Fall Wear, 


qualities « 
adapted for Comfort and Durability, 
consider our splendid Silk Lisle, 


w 
Lisle and Sea 


pecially 


e advise youto 


Island Cotton Numbers as described below: 


FOR WOMEN 
B 489 W 


E 607 


“ONYX 
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25c per pair 75c per pair 

310/13 OUT-SIZE HOSE 
W en's ONYX ba : 
Bl k four-thre 1705S 
Plain Lisie with six —— wesw: 
thread hes! and t Gauze Lisle “ DUB-I 
a - 1 O Black, W 

, DUS-! Tan, ( 
inte a Cure Na iole 

50c per pair DOUBLEX ' 


409 K 
Women's ONYX 
“DUB-LTOP" Bla 


White and Ta 120 M 
DOUBL. EX Med ° A, 
ng at He I I Black. W 
feels and tool i Ta 
silk ears be UB-I 
50c per pau 
E710 
Women's “ONYX 50c per pair 
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IR 
“WYDE l FOR CHILDREN 
I le 


le wit B 127 
“DOUE I E x 


25¢ per pa 


X 54 


New 





FOR MEN 
1700 14 


r k and ¢ 


25« per paw 


300 K 
( ¥ 


NY 
C Lt 
35c7 r r 
3 for Sit 00 
k 325 


50c per pair 


E310 


The Best Hore i 


5OUc per pair 
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Note the Patented Friction 
Plug in the back part of the 
heel—right where the wear 


comes. It not only prevents 
slipping but makes Cat’s Paw 
Cushion Rubber Heels outwear the 
old-fashioned kind. 

Insist on Cat's Paw Cushion Rubber 
Heels —the name is easy to remember. 

They give you all the advantages of 
ordinary rubber neels, and in addition 
keep you from slipping on wet side- 
walks or pavements—yet cost no more 
than the ordinary kind 


Insist upon 


ATS Phy 


CUSHION 


RUBBER 
HEELS 


The Name 





50c Attached 
All Dealers 


To the Retail Trade 


“It pays to give the public what 


they want.’’ The majority want 
Cat's Paw Cushion Rubber Heels, 
Order from your jobber today. 


Foster Rupper Co. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send us the name of your shoe dealer 
and we will mail you—FREE—a Cat's 
Paw Bangle Pin. 
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Elks=What About Them? 


HERE is in all wild Nature no sound 

so stirring as the autumn call of the 

elk. It is an indescribable sound; but, 
once heard, it is not forgotten. It begins 
staccato, swells into a roar and ends in a 
whistle. Some call it the ‘‘bugling”’ of the 
elk, others the “‘whistling.’”” One tender- 
foot hunter asked his guide what that 
funny jackass was doing up in the moun- 
tains! It is a wide-carrying note and one 
familiar to all mountain hunters of expe- 
rience. Once it could be heard night and 
day. Now it is not so often heard, for 
there are not so many elks and those which 
remain have learned that it is better to 
keep quiet. If you have never seen a call- 
ing elk look at Landseer’s Challenge. Not 
that any red deer of the Old World com- 
pares with the great wapiti of this conti- 
nent. In any country but this elks would 
be reserved for royalty. In the land of 
the free, very likely they will not long be 
reserved for anybody. 

The war note of the bull elk once might 
have been heard on this continent from the 
Sierra Madre mountains of Old Mexico to 
the north end of the Selkirks, in British 
Columbia, and almost from ocean to 
ocean. There are still a few specimens of 
the giant elk known as the Roosevelt in the 
Olympian peninsula; and thence east the 
species was once even more common than 
the buffalo, which once ranged through 
Georgia and South Carolina. When elks 
got scarce on the Yadkin Daniel Boone 
moved to Kentucky after them. There 
are many different Elkhorn rivers in dif- 
ferent parts of America. Once, in the 
meadows of the Cascadia Trout Club, in 
Northern Ohio, there was discovered a curi- 
ous, willow-grown earthen mound. It was 
opened and found to contain scores of old 
elk antlers, placed there no one knows how, 
when or by whom. Within late years, elk- 
horns have been found inthe bogs near Lake 
Winnebago, in Wisconsin. 

It was only some thirty years or so ago 
that the last elk was killed on the “Thumb” 
of the Michigan south peninsula. The 
story of the last elk in Wisconsin also dates 
back only forty or fifty years. In 1857 im- 
mense herds of elk were found round Spirit 
Lake, in Iowa, and in Lower Minnesota, 
where the species outlasted the buffalo. It 
passed westward then into the Bad Lands 
of the Dakotas and Montana. It passed 
west across the Indian Nations tothe Black- 
jack country and into the rough plains. 
Finally it was driven into the foothills of 
the Rockies; and now its home is in a 
deplorably limited district in the roughest 
part of the great range. 


The Habits of the Beast 


There would not today be alive very many 
elks had it not been for the establish- 
ment of the Yellowstone National Park. 
The park, with the addition of the great 
forest reserves which stretch about it, 
makes the last refuge of the species today. 
For two or three years, perhaps, there still 
will be elks. In the opinion of a good many 
well-posted men, that will pretty nearly 
end the species. A royal species it was 
and worth better handling by a sovereign 
people. 

In the summertime, elks, like most 
others of the deer family and like domestic 
cattle, move back into the high mountains 
to escape the pest of flies. They do this 
now also to escape the pursuit of man; for, 
on what is now known as the winter range 
of the cattle, the elk, buffalo, mountain 
sheep, antelope and bear once lived pretty 
much all the year round. The buffalo, 
driven back to the mountains, established 
what was known as the mountain buffalo, 
| or bison, as a species. This species would 
stay in the high hills the year through. 
| There are a few elks that winter in favored 
parts of Yellowstone Park. The great bulk 
of the herd, however, like so many domestic 
cattle, comes down out of the mountains to 
| thelower country before the heavy snows of 
| the winter. Many perish each winter in the 
upper districts, starved to death, unwilling 
or unable to get out to lower altitudes. 
The writer has seen them doing their best 
to make a living in eight feet of snow in 
February and March on the Hayden Valley 
of the Yellowstone Park; but neither they 








nor the buffaloes were doing any too well 
or were any too safe, as later events proved. 

Some of the elks from the great national 
breeding ground work out at the western 
edge of the park into Northeastern Idaho 
and Southwestern Montana. The natural 
winter range of the great herd, however, is 
in the Jackson’s Hole country south of the 
park, in Wyoming; and here for many 
years there has been a migration as definite 
as that of the caribou in Newfoundland and 
more unmistakable than that which for- 
merly obtained of the whitetailed deer in 
Northern Michigan. The Wyoming herd 
has for many years supplied winter meat 
for many ranchers and settlers, and it has 
permitted the tourist sportsman to get his 
elkhead —at considerable expense, it is true, 
but at no great trouble. 


Etk Hunting Expensive 


Civilization, however, has been pushing up 
all through the West. The wire fences of 
the hay ranches have occupied the winter 
range; and, as a result, elks have starved 
in hundreds of thousands where once they 
flourished. Some ranchers have fed them 
free of charge, perhaps not always to the 
advantage of the elks; for, once the crea- 
tures get the habit of hanging round a hay 
stack they forget to go out and forage for 
themselves. Last year and the year before 
the loss was so great that every one grew 
alarmed; and last year Wyoming and the 
United States Government joined hands to 
purchase hay for the starving elks. It is 
said this market gave certain enterprising 
ranchers very good prices for hay that 
otherwise would have been hard to sell. 
However that may be, the feeding of the 
elks on their winter range is now something 
which must be done, and which ought to be 
done intelligently both by Wyoming and 
the Government of the United States. 
There is, perhaps, no other Government 
of a civilized nation that would take any 
chances whatever in a matter of such 
interest. 

It is only this fall that a general senti- 
ment in favor of the protection of the elk 
has gained place in Wyoming. That state 
readily can figure out that hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars come to it each year in the 
way of game licenses and hunting expenses; 
whereas the cost of a little hay each winter 
is nothing as an offset. The cost of a hunt- 
ing trip in the Rockies is higher today, like 
everything else. Once you could make it 
for ten dollars a day, but it is safer to figure 
on twenty-five dollars a day at this stage of 
the game. The state gets the license money 
of your guide, of course, and the guide gets 
his five dollars honorarium a day, whether 
or not he produces a few last year’s tracks — 
and you have no option in the matter. 
This easy money Wyoming is going to lose 
in two or three years unless some rational 
policy shall be adopted. When the species 
is wiped out it will go swiftly and mysteri- 
ously, as did the wild pigeon and the buf- 
falo. Then we shall rub our eyes and wish 
it had not happened. 


| 


} 








It costs the non-resident fifty dollars for | 


his license to kill one elk. It costs the resi- 
dent only the cheap local license to kill one, 


and for two dollars and fifty cents more he | 


can kill two more. 
dollars and a half, every farmer within 
striking distance of the winter range can 
get his winter’s meat, and legally kill three 
elks. It is fine, benevolent and excellent for 
the farmers, but fatal for the elk species. 
Wyoming would better repeal the law at 
the next session. Three years of it will 
wipe out the elk. At the opening of the big- 


At a total cost of seven | 


game season this fall there was an absolute | 
cavalcade of hunters of all sorts, resident | 
and non-resident, making for the Wyoming | 


mountains. 

The Benevolent Order of Elks of late 
years has done all it could to set itself right 
and has forbidden the use of actual elktooth 
watch-charms, recommending celluloid in- 
stead. I can remember seeing a part 
of the collection of elkteeth of a Montana 
merchant, which was begun thirty years or 
more ago. He had trunks full of Indian 
dresses, some of them with a hundred teeth 
to the garment. When elkteeth rose from 


fifty cents to two dollars and a half a pair, | 


a great many hunters went out and killed | 
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The old fashioned straight 
razor has one quality that has 
1ever before been put into a 


safety razor. You can put the 
blade at any angle with the 
handle. 

Now, for the first time, you 
get this quality in a safety razor 
—in the Young Safety Razor, 
and in no other. A touch with 
the tip cf the finger sets the 
blade at any angle with the 
handle, permitting the diagonal 
stroke in shaving any part of 
the face, the only stroke that 
ensures a smooth, clean shave. 


Young 
Razor 


“The any-angle razor” 


220 


This compact, attractive, nicely 
balanced razor sets a new standard 
in both efficiency and price. The 
outfit includes twelve keen, hollow- 
ground blades, of the best steel, all 
in an attractive leather case for 
$2.50; additional blades 75 cts. a 
dozen. ‘Try the Young Safety Razor 
and note how easily and how nat- 
urally you give your beard the neces- 
sary diagonal stroke on all parts of 
your face. 

If your dealer does not carry the Young Safety Razor, 
send $2 50 direct tous, use the razor 30 days, and if you 
are not satisfied, return it and we will refund your money 

Young Safety Razor Company 
1709 Germantown Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 























You cannot shave in comfort without the diagonal 
stroke. You — the diagonal stroke with any 
safety razor but the Young Safety Razor 
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HIS is the clasp with 
the moulded rubber 


button. It keeps a firm 
hoid on the hose, but 
will not tear the fabric. 
It is shown here purposely 
enlarged in order to im- 
press its character upon 
you. You can identify it 
by the shape, by its man- 
ner of gripping the hose, 
and by the trade marks 
“Boston Garter” and 
“Velvet Grip.”’ 


The leg inside the loop is 
shown hereto picture our“ Pad” 
Boston Garter, an all-the- 
year-round type to be worn 
with any length drawers. 


When you buy garters look 
at the loops, and assure yourself 
that you are getting the genuine 
Boston Garter because 

It is guaranteed against imper- 

fections. 

It is most comfortable. 

It will give most satisfaction in 

wear. 


For sale in stores everywhere 


Lisle, 25 cents 
Silk, 50 cents 


Sample pair postpaid on receipt of price 


George Frost Company, Makers 
BOSTON 











| difficult to believe there can be any 


| the elks should be exterminated. 


| do not mix well together. 


! 


| five dollars, ten 


; from among the tent ropes at night; and 





hundreds and 


elk for their teeth alone 
thousands of them. The went up to 
dollars, twenty dollars! 
Today, should you return from a successful 
elk hunt in the Jackson’s Hole country, 
you would perhaps be offered fifty dollars a 
pair for the tusks of your elk before you got 
to the railroad. This, at least, has been 
the experience of friends. Any 
the world but this would stop that sort 
of traffic forever, and not only on 
against it but enforce the laws agai it. 
There have been some wild-ey¢ d meas- 
ures discussed by a few this ye: ar looking 
toward the driving of the great elk herd 
from the winter range eit her to the Bighorn 
Mountains or down into Colorado. It is 
sincer- 
ity in any such plan. It is absolutely 
absurd. You cannot drive elks like so 
many cattle; and, even if thousands of 
them could be driven away from 
natural habitat as it now remains, it would 
simply mean their speedier butchery, for 
they would be cut off from their retreat to 


price 


country 


their 


the only refuge they have left—the high 
mountains of Yellowstone Park and its 
vicinity. We need intelligence of a prompt 


in regard to this mat- 
herd, less by 


sort in Washington 
ter. The great remaining elk 
some thousands as it annually becomes, is 
one of our best dividend payers. It would 
be a national disgrace to allow it to perish. 
That disgrace threatens now. 


Protective Legislation Needed 


There was, perhaps, stern necessity back 
of the extermination of the buffaloes, for 
the plains could not have been farmed with 
the buffaloes left on them. There is no 
reason in the world, on the other hand, why 
They 
cost nothing when left to themse selve s, unless 
the trifling expense of a little hay each 
winter be considered, and use country 
which cannot be settled. As a matter of 
fact, the National Government ought to 
protect the elk forever in all the forest re- 
serves round the park. Elks, sheep and cows 
The triflir ng fees 
received for the grazing pri vile ves of the 
reserves over the winter range of the elk 
in nO way means so much in dollars and 
cents to this ¢ yuntry as the protection ol 
the elksthemselves. On the other hand, the 
National Government ought to purchase 
that winter range—hay ranches and al 

and add it to the game-refuge area of the 
country adjacent to the park. That wou 

solve the elk problem at once and, granted 
decent admini 


stratio would meal 


tical success for every man oO 
make a fall big-game hunt i 
It would mean very much ‘for 





Wyoming, Idaho and Montana for years 
to come. What those staté Will do in 
Congress remains 

As matters stand even today, elk hunting 
is not to be considered an impossible 
tion for the who ha financial mea 


to be seen. 





man s 
to back himself for it. It is more certair 
than moose hunting, thoug! perhaps a 


little more expensive than a nt in 
Canada. It requires a considerable pack 
train, handled by a considerable camp per 
sonnel, but it is fairly sure of succes 
perhaps more so than any other form o 
big-game hunting we have left among our 
American sports. 

Practiced 
elk is big-game 
however, it all had to be I | 
elks would last much longer. Mounted 


moose hu 


as it should be, hunting the 


Stal y at its best If 


on sure-footed mountain stock, the elk 
hunter does not have to walk very n 

in fact, very often can ride orsebachk 
most within shooting distance of his gare 
At most, the hi: , art of the d 
travel is done in e; though, whe 





sf r rh e is obliged 
too rough, o is oblige 


the country grow 


to dismount and do the rest of his work o1 
foot, of course. For the Eastern man ur 
used to high altitudes this is apt to be 
rather severe work; but there ‘ é 

f that 





stimulant in the air and watet 
eountry, and one can do more work in a da 
in the mountains than he can in the lower 
altitudes. 

If your guide knows } 
will go pretty directly to the elk countr 
After making camp you will have to pro 
pect for signs of your game. Once, as ha 
been stated above, the elk 


would have ar 


nounced himself with his far-carrying bug 

note. Sometimes elks have come into the 
edge of the camp circle and stood bra ng 
their challenge t to the anil ducted there. 
Parties have arisen from bed to drive ther 
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How I Can Make the 
Rigoletto Cigar at 10c the 
Best Cigar in the World 


HE actual tobacco in a cigar is ally t 


' , 
sold up to $1.00 apiece 


I moved my factory from 


PANETELA Ww er 
Actual Size 4 st 
W 
. t 
» he Viti 
I vy 
be i 
b y ‘ e ¢ 
] i 
it ¢ r 
I ‘ t y 
I 





its cost. It is the expense of mak | 
ing, the tariff, the waste, and the s tl t 
cigar cost more than it is worth 
It is by cutting down these extra Cx] ises that | I 
to make the Rigoletto Cigar the best in the w 
it for 10« IT buy i t pr 
could not pay a higher price l wante | 
better tobacco l pay more tor my n 
wrapper than | did when I was mak I 


for my 
favana that 


Eliminating Unnecessary Expenses 


Hav ina t this « in rder ) 
escape the tariff. By this I saved to the smoker at least $7.30 
on every hundred cigars 
After 4 years’ experience in Tam ] moved from there to 
Cleveland to still rther cut down unnecessary co Here 
my acti expenses o manufacturing and packin ly one 
half as much. In aang a | Elavana, | made as many as forty 
different sizes ad apes of Rigol ( Now | 
four (Perfecto Extra, Club House, Elegante — Panetela), which 
are standard. ‘This has enabled me to make a still further saving 
in production. Conditions in Tampa were such that my annual 
loss through cigars smoked ae $20,000 a year. 
Here in Cleveland, my employees « t smoke the rk 
All these unnecessary expenses di t contribute o whit t 
the value of the cigar. They were pure waste, which you 
smokers must pay when you buy cigars made under those con- 
ditions By elimi nating this waste, | have been enabled to put 
into the Rigoletto Cigar the f tobacc It is the best 

igar in the world, barring none, no matter what the price. You 

wil agree with this when 1 have smoked tt You will ther 
nt to buy it regularly. “hat is why | am making this 

Remarkable Special Offer 
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NOTICE TO DEALERS 


This is the second of a series of 


A. KLINE & CO 


advertisements to tell smokers 
everywhere about the wonderful 
value of Rigoletto Cigars 

The distribution of the Rigolett: 
ll be Nation-wide in a short 
It is to your advantage to 
tock it at once and take advar 

tage of the great interest we are 
arousing. If your jobber cannot 
supply you, write to us. 


E. A. KLINE & COMPANY 
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We ask letters from people giving 
actual examples of the good one de- 
rives from oatmeal 


The main facts about oats are quite 
known. Oats are 
elements that feed brains, nerves and 


bodies than any other grain that grows. 


generally richer in 


As an energy food —a food for vim 


nothing compares with oats. As a 














































































This contest closes December 1, 1911. 
Soon atter that date checks will be sent 
winners. And all who 
will be given the names of 


to the prize 
write letters 
the prize winners 


Valuable Facts 


Here are samples of facts which we 
regard as being of valde to others. 

Archdeacon Sinclair, an Englishman, 
family and his father’s 
twenty six-footers, 


says that in his 
family there were 
all brought up on oatmeal, 

The Director of Athletics in a great 
university states that oatmeal is the 
food for athletes. It has been with him 
‘a regular diet for over forty years. 

The superintendent of a school for 
delinquent boys says that these boys, 
when fed largely on oatmeal, show 
immediate and marked improvement 

A physician of the tenements, deal 
ing largely with children who are wan 
and incapable, says their greatest lack 
is proper nutrition. In those sections 
only one home in twelve is an oatmeal 
home. 

A nerve specialist states that Ave- 
non (an extract of oats) has proved 
itself one of our greatest tonics. 

A superintendent in charge of 2,000 
woodsmen in Maine, after consulting 
with experts, has adopted oatmeal as 
the chief food for endurance. 

A teacher whose pupils rarely get 
oatmeal says the children lack con- 
centration. Their usual breakfast fails 
to fit them for study. Two hours 


The rich, plump oats make the best 
oatmeal. We select them by 62 sift- 
ings. We get but ten pounds of 
(uaker_Oats from a bushel. 


These luscious oats, prepared by our 
process, form the most delicious oat 
food in existence. Yet Quaker Oats 
the very utmost in oatmeai—costs but 
one-half cent per dish. Do you think 
that it pays, in this premier food, to 
serve an inferior grade? 


CHICAGO 











fi For the 5 best letters,$100 each . . $500.00 

For the 10 next best, 50 each . . 500.00 

For the 20 next best, 25 each . 500.00 

| For the 50 next best, 10 each . . 500.00 

| For the 100 next best, 5S each . . 500.00 

185 animated prizes, p One $2,500.00 
- a Prva at tte mere an 


The Quaker Oats Company 


We'll Pay $2,500 


For Letters About Oatmeal 


food for growing children nothing takes 
their place. 

Yet only 
in America regularly serve 
In but half of the homes is it a daily 
diet So we ask you who know what 
oatmeal does to help us inform the rest. 


two-thirds of the homes 


oatmeal 


For the 185 letters which best serve 
this purpose we offer the following 


prizes 











before noon they become entirely in- 
capable. 

Sir Critchton-Browne, a high Eng- 
lish authority, cites experiments on 
animals which show how oatmeal de- 
velops the thyroid gland. 

Dr. Arnold Lorand, in his book, 
“Old Age Deferred,”’ shows how this 
gland affects one’s apparent age. It 
is argued that proper care of these 
ductless glands can ward off age as 
much as twenty years. 


What We Seek 


From men and women in position 
to know them, we seek for other facts 
like these. 

But we also want facts from indi- 
vidual experience. Many a mother 
has seen wondrous examples of how 
children thrive on oatmeal. 

Many a brain-worker has learned 
from experience how much such work- 
ers need the phosphorus in oats. Many 
a muscle-worker knows how oatmeal 
adds to one’s endurance. Many a 
person, when in need of more vigor, 
has tried a 30-day diet of oats. Doubt- 
less many old people who still retain 
youth know that oatmeal has helped 
them do it. We ask for all these facts. 

No letters or names will be pub- 
lished. But the facts, when important, 
will be carried by us to tens of millions 
of people. The letters most helpful 
to people in general will be the prize- 
winning letters. 

Address all letters to The Quaker 
Oats Company, Contest Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Regular size 
package, 10c 


Family size pack- 
age, for smaller 
cities and country 
trade, 25c. 


The prices noted 
do not apply in 
the extreme West 
or South. 





Look for the 
Quaker trade-mark 
on every package 
(213) 
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old hunters will tell you that sometimes | 


they could hardly sleep at night for the 


| constant roaring of the elks about them. 


| firing begins, early 


| tain work. 


You are not apt to be troubled in that way 
so much nowadays. If only you could have 
the mountains all to yourselves it would 
be easy, but there will be many hunting 
parties besides your own; and when the 
in the season, the game 
makes back to the high country —so that 
your success largely depends on your luck 
in getting into country where you will not 
find the game frightened away by others. 

Field glasses are useful in all such moun- 
You will find a good pair of 
strong opera glasses very practical and 
lighter than the regular field glasses. 
Every ounce counts in mountain climbing. 
The most powerful glass is by no means the 
best hunting glass. You want field as well 
as power in your glass. 

The chances today are all in your favor 
and all against the game. You do not need 
to be so good a stalker or so good a shot as 
Kit Carson was in order to get an elk. He 
used a short-range rifle that shot a round 
ball—had to get close and put it in the 
right place. 
is a terrible thing. With it and its flat 
trajectory, combined with fearful hitting 
power, the modern hunter covers a wider 
range and in a more deadly fashion. He 
should remember, however, that not even 
with a high-velocity rifle can he knock 
down in its tracks an elk simply by hitting 
it in any chance place. All males of the 
deer family are full of vitality in the fall 
season and a big bull elk will sometimes 
stand three or four shots through the body 
before it will drop. Many and many an 
elk, fatally shot, makes its escape over 
rocks on bare country where it cannot be 


| trailed. 


It should be the aim of the man hunting 
elk, or any other big game, to get as close 
as possible and to dothe business with one 
shot if possible. To this end do not beina 
hurry about shooting if the animal is partly 
hidden by cover. Always place the shot 
well forward—through the shoulder or the 
lungs. Even thus you probably will not 
stop your elk instantly. Some old hunters 
always try the neck shot, knowing that an 
animal shot through the neck is killed at 
once. If you are a steady shot and close 
enough, that is the safest of all shots for 
you to make. Never shoot an elk through 
the middle of the body or far back if you 
can help it. The vital part is well in front. 


Choosing Your Head 


Do not shoot the first head of horns you 
see when you get among the game. Take 
your time; study the herd carefully if you 
come upon one; and when you have found 
the big fellow you want put all the others 
out of your plans, so far as they will allow 
you to do that. Study all the heads care- 
fully through your glasses. You can still 
get a fairly good head; but you must not 
any longer expect the giant heads of earlier 
years, for they simply do not exist. 

The skinning and butchering of a full- 


| grown elk is something like work. The 
| great antlers are awkward to get out of the 


mountains, and they are awkward to han- 
dle even when you get them home, because 
few rooms of modern houses have ceilings 
high enough to give them good accom- 
modation. No elkhead looks the same on a 
wall as it does in the woods. The taxider- 


| mist is obliged to mount it, not with the muz- 


| clear the wall behind. 


| wooden, 


| to five dollars a pair. 


zle extended but pointing down at a sharp 
angle, so that the tips of the antlers will 
When you see your 
big bull bugling you will notice that his 
antlers are back, his nose raised; and when 
he walks he never holds his head in the 
perpendicular fashion that the 
taxidermist always gives him. Some- 
times an elkhead is mounted sidewise or 
horizontal, with the muzzle parallel to the 
ceiling and not at right angles to the floor. 
No elk really looks like that either; so you 
have the choice of two evils in the shape 
your trophy is to assume. A grand trophy 
it is, however—one of the grandest of big- 
game trophies any quarter of the world 
ever furnished. 

Fifteen years ago hunters were selling 
elkhorns—very good antlers too—for three 
They get twenty- 
five, fifty, a hundred dollars for a good pair 
now; and, by the time you buy a mounted 
elkhead in a curio shop of a Western city of 


| today you will perhaps pay one hundred 


to two hundred dollars—if the dealer 
thinks you have that much. Even so, asa 


The modern high-power rifle | 


purely commercial proposition, that is the | 


October 7,191 




















~The man who wants to 0 be his own 
boss should live in Des Moines 
| F you want to have your own busi- 
ness, where you will not be ‘ over- 
shadowed” by huge concerns, or 
frozen out by “inherited ownership 
of markets,” 


come to Des Moines. 


Here you have a certainty 

Des Moines is the natural central market 
of the most prosperous territor on the globe. 
No other section is so continuously and 


increasingly prosperous. In 1910 the agri- 
cultural products of Iow al me were worth 
$641,000,000. The per apita wi ilthof lowa 
is fifty per cent greater than that of the 
United States. 

Des Moines —The City of Certainties 


f 


for s, 


All Railways Allow Stop-Overs Her 
The Greater Des Moines Committee 


CERTAINTY COUPON 

















‘If your dealer hasn’t 
“N F 10” Shoe Laces 


it will pay you to send to the 
factory for them—they’ re the 


best shoe laces ever made for 
hi gh shoes, and stand a strain 
of 200 Ibs. to the foot with- 
out breaking. 

Give your dealer a chance first, but 
if he hasn’t them don’t take a substi- 
tute. Send JO cents to us and geta 


pair of these unequaled laces—neatest, 
strongest, longest-wearing. 


Guaranteed 6 months 


Slack or tan in four lengths for men’s and women’s 
igh shoes. Write for booklet showing complete line 


Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. A Reading, Pa. 


Makers of the fam I 
Silk Oxford Laces and Cor 
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ISTINCTIVENESS and 
are not the only features of Larter 
Vest Buttons that commend them to the 
well-dressed man. They have the fa- 
mous Larter automatic backs, which 


have no parts to 7 varate and can be in- 
serted or removed instantly. 
SHIRT STUDS 


& LARTER VEST BUT TONS 
—R. Every Larter Shirt Stud or Vest 


beauty 

























Button may be identified by th 
| 

& guaran- | 
| 


| 

trade-mark on the back. It is 
i}} tee that if an acci- 

| 





= “nt happens to the 
back a new one will 
begiven inexchange. 
LI If your jeweler 
cannot supply 

you, write us for the 
name of one who can 

















Write for 
Illustrated Booklet 


It suggests the correct 
jewelry for men, for all 
occasions 


















BECOME A 
_ NURSE 








The value of the course 
cannot be overe ated 
At first I earned § a 
week but before I had 
tudied six months I gained 
so much practical know 
edge that eived $20 to 
$30 a week. I have alm 
< x power,” 
As Aarwlanu <a 

Ph 
Send for a copy of 
a tew Became a Nurse’ . 
ex plai 
ing 1: 248 pages wit 
inte y interesting expe- 
I es by ourgraduates, wt 
istered the art of profe 

alnursing bythe C.S,N 

} e-study « rse 
earning $10 
$25 « h 

TENTH YEAR 

TheChautauqua School 
of Nursing 
305 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





Study at Home 


ndence st 


, ext prepar 


your 

b aw ein A 

( ns 

prot t t z 

leg Harvard, Chicago, Ill., 
, Wis., Mich Ia., Stanford 

thers 


w 
La Balle pL, ‘Us hive rsi ity, ed 2357, Chicago, Ml. 


MARVEL SOLDERS 


INSTANTLY ENDS ALL azARS 
















in all kinds of househ« tensils—ename AN 
tin, iron, copper, brass, et Sold We i, 
ut Heat Just squeeze fr m tube a en 
over hole or crack with fingers . rde 8 A 
it n — solid, oy en > s urta ¢ Aid 


machine 


Fine sts 
Bend ‘Loe for rial tube 


MARVEL SOLDER CO. AGEN TS WANTED 


1937 Broadway, Dept. 9, New York QUICK SALES BiG PROFITS 


if YOU Would Be ] 


MEMORY 
the BASIS 





of All | 
Knowledge 
You are no greater jatellectually 
.* ‘ er my t j 
book" Hew: to ‘Remember Faces, Names, | 
Ss e “Der lops W tration, Self a. | 


dence, Conver 
\ DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL. 932 ‘Aud’ sr Bldg ‘Cinge 





One Iaventor gets rich; another gets nothing. 
of = Advice, Grea lu 1 
Patent Fortune j inaceest tp laventors, ‘ells 
t Prizes, Rewards a tu Making Inventions 


Petend Ponwe ents postage 
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cheapest way you can get your elk today. 
To pick him out on the hoof and bag him to 
your own rifle will probably cost you from 
one thousand to twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. In five years, if the present siti 
of the still remaining elk herd of the con 
tinent shall not be changed, perhaps you 
will not be able to pay twice that money 
and get a decent head legally in any part of 
this or any other country. 

There is a little—a very little—big game 
scattered through the remoter part of the 
Rockies today. Not very m 
It is a mere chance if you see a gri 
side of Yellowstone Park in the 
time. It is difficult to get legally a good 
bighorn sheep or a pronghorn antelope. 
Whitetail and blacktail deer still may be 
called fairly common; and, as has been 
stated, it is by no means impossible o r dif 
cult to get a fairly good elkhead tod: iy if 
you have the time and money—in short, 
it is a certainty you can 


lation 


remains. 
zzly out 


summer- 


uch 


do so, but that 


| certainty is going to be mighty brief. 


| cially valuable 


By all means, take your elk hunt; and, 
by all means, when you come back from it 
start in to stalk your Congressman 
to the Congressmen and not to the sports- 
men of this country. This splendid animal 
is too noble a creature—and too commer- 
a creature, if it comes to 
that—to be exterminated, it certa ily 
will be in a very short time if matters cor 
tinue in the good old American fashion th at 
now exists. 


The Phalanger Family 


NE of our consuls in Australia wrote 
the other day of a scheme now on foot 
in that country for ‘“‘farming opossums,” 
which, it is proposed, 








shall be encour- 
aged to breed under condit 
domestication, their skins bein « 
demand at high prices for export, 
to the United States. 

As a matter of fact there are 
sums in Australia. The animals referred to 
are those strange creatures called ‘ phalan- 
gers,”’ some species of which are } ided 
with flying membranes—somewhat like 
those of our flying squirrels—stretched 
between their fore and hind limbs. 
have woolly oq g and usually 
prehensile tails and large claws. 

They feed on the leaves, fruits and blos- 
soms of trees, and to some extent on 


ions of semi 
in great 


spe cially 


no opos- 





rov 


coats, 


insects, 





In the vast forests of New South W cen 
yellow-bellied flying phalanger is a n 

ous species and eats the flowers—some of 
them huge in size—of various kind 


ol euca- 
lypts. Very rarely does it des t 
ground; and, if pursued, it s« 
by climbing to the toy 
making a series of astonishing 
treetop to treetop. 

The so-called ‘‘pigmy” flying pha 
is less in size than a mouse and feeds on 
honey obtained from flowers. Its agility is 
amazing and it is said to make a charming 
pet. The two species described as chiefly 
desirable for their 
long-eared and short-ea 
the former being a native of the plai: 


most br 





} 
i 


anger 


fur, however, are the 


red pl langer: 


regions all over Australia and Tasmania 
while the latter, which has the more valu 
able skin, is found in the highla oO 
Eastern Australia. 

Unfortunately these fur-bearers |} 


been so pe rsistent]y hunte 1 and are so 
easily trapped that they are approaching 
extinction. It is proposed, 
rear them on farms, providing 


theretore, to 


mall DOXE 


for them among the branches of euc: lyptt us 
trees. They are very gentle, harmles 
easily tamed and spend theif di fast 


asleep, doing their foragin 
Sometimes they are c 
they are very different ani 
are found exclusively ir 
and the Virginia species, which 
familiarly known to us, ranges not 01 











over temperate North America but into 
Central and tropical South America, where 
t is called the ‘‘crab-eating opossum.” In 

| some towns in tropical America it serves a 
useful purpose as a nocturnal scavenger, 
seeking shelter by day on roofs and in 
sewers, 


Publishers Patest Sense, Dept. 35, Barrister Bldg, Washington, D.C | 


There are many other species of opo 
sums, one of which, the “‘ woolly 
ranges from Central Mexico to Southern 


opossum 


Brazil. It is bright red in color and only : 
little bigger than a house-mouse. Mo 
curious of all the opossums, however, is the 
“‘yapock”’—from Guatemala to Sout! 
Brazil—which has webbed feet. it 


aquatic, living on small fishe 
and waterbugs. 


, crustacean 


It is up | 
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To the Owner of the House 


 Wikether home, apartment heliiine or rae block 








nience, he lth economy of 


investment and secu 


Every consideration of 
keep, earning power of your 
depreciation demands that you in 


TU 


COnVE up- 


rity against rapid 


tall the 


STATIONARY 
Air Cleaning System 












Like modern he: ting lighting and plumbing, t f cleaning h 
passed beyond the experimental g Every re p-to-date 
P house is assume dlrs equipped with the ample piping necessar 
t for the installation of air cleaning machiner 
4 The selection of em cert evi require- 
' ment of efhcien ind econo one of we 1 
important consideration of tl lern | I 
Effective cleaning depends upon piping with 2” 
openings. 
The TUEC has demonstrated its « out 
attention on every point. 
In a recent test of five of the leadi nary air 
cleaning tems, condu r ( Detr 
Michigan, by a board of disinter i f in 
ternational reputation, consisting of Pr r John R 
Allen, of the Universit Mici Vr r H 
Treat, Chief Designer i the Ameri n Bi er Company’ 
and Mr. Howard E. Coffin, Vice-President and Chief 
igner of the Hud n Motor Car mpan j f 1om are 
embers of the Americar al f Mecha engineer th 
1 UEC was unanimou eclared to be th highe st 
efficiency, greatest simplicity, “durability, silence, capacity and 
= ae © SS 
economy of money, labor and floor space. 
The TU Et cored lotal of 97.6 point u fat idl ne 
hundred, its nearest competitor ring 4255.5 point 


af The TUEC can b 

But let eur Bechlet tell you all about it. Write today 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 

22 Hurford Street 
TUEC ( 
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“Style,” “Fit” and “Wear” 


been worn threadbare in 
s, for, after all, 


survive 


have 






shoe adverti ement 






no shoe could hope to 
in competition that does not at 






least c/aim these qualities, 






















I i¢ Ralston Shoemaker : however, | ive giv 
new meaning to each of these old wo \ tria 
how you what we mean. 


kashions for exacting men are our specialt 
Ralstons are foot moulded—a fund 
different idea in shoe 
guarantee their durability in 
lain words. 


ing. We 

very | 
Send for Ralston Book 
“STYLE TALK”—Free 


footwear for all « i 
ns for men 


RALSTON HEALTH 

SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main Street 

Campello (Brockton) 















Mass. Style No. 60 

Tan Spartan Potton 
over 3000 New Kiaxon Last 
Ask your 





















Iwins ? 
WINS: 
No. ‘Total strangers. 
They picked out the 
same ready-made suit, 
that’s all. 

This doesn’t happen to 
men who wear mer- 
chant-tailored clothes 
made of 

Sh ! ” 

TRADE MARK AEG.U 56 MAT OFFICE 


Guaranteed Fabrics 


These fabrics, cut to your 
measure by a good merchant 
tailor, will give youclothes that 


fit perfectly and are absolutely 
eos 











exclusive 
We make Shackamaxon fabrics of the pure wool of live fleeces. They 
with extreme care on slow-running looms and are sold only 
You can’t get Shackamaxon in ready-made clothing. 


as to pattern 





are woven 
to merchant tailors. 
A merchant tailor’s skill, together with Shackamaxon beauty and durability 
will give you a perfect suit. 

Always look for the name “ Shackamaxon” stamped on the back 

of every yard. If you don’t find it, the fabric isn't Shackamaxon. 


»k and correct dress chart; also the name of a 


abrics. 


rxon fall style boc 
1 handling Shackamaxon f 


Shackamaxon Mills 


Write us for the. new 1acka 
tailor near y« 


J R Keim & Co. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Guaranteed Fabrics 


Philadelphia 























TY LISH LY dressed gen- 
tlemen find The Stetson 
Shoe meets all require- 

ments—those preferring ease 
and consolation for their 
feet discover in The Stetson 
nature-shapes, especially The 
Corndodger, the acme of 
comfort. 





Fall Style Book 
and Name of 
Nearest Dealer 
on Request. 


The ‘‘Caddie”’ 


You can secure this beautiful paint- 
ing in full color, ‘This is a remark- 
able character study in water color by 





“ Stetsons cost more by the pair —less by the year.” 
the famous artist, L. KI arle, N.A. New York, 7 Cortlandt Street; Springfield, Mass., 170 Worthington 
Street; Cleveland, Ohio, 6 Hollenden Arcade; Pittsburgh, Pa., 


A fine reproduc tion (witha wide mat 
. . Jenkins Arcade Building; 1230 Market Street, Philadelphia— A. H. 
ready for framing), bringing forthall  Gedting Company 


the beauty of the original, can be 
secured at all Stetson Agencies. The Stetson Shoe Company 
South Weymouth, Massachusetts 


Price 50c, 
Shoe Dealers should write for our Stock Book 
and Proposition. 


If it is not convenient for you to obtain a copy Lia 
in this manner, notify ue and we will gladly 
forward one, postpaid. 

















{SECTIONAL exe? 


\ 
You will save money by putting 
these bookcases in your home. 

The handsome designs, the rich 
finish, the removable non-binding 
oors, the absence of disfiguring iron bands, make 
them far better than the old fashioned kind. 


Our prices are lower than others 


und h igh quality is guaranteed. Write for our artistic 
catalogue M with colored illustrations showing Sanitary 
Clawfoot, Mission and Sold by 
dealers or direct. 








Standard Styles. 





Guna Furniture Company 3 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE BOY WHO 
STAYED AT HOME 


(Continued from Page 29) 


safe in the district and the farmers for miles 
round would bring as much as six or seven 
thousand dollars to me for temporary de- 
posit, at one time and individually, merely 
out of self-protection. With the advent of 
the trolley these sums gradually increased. 

It struck me forcibly one day that I was 
neglecting a golden opportunity in not 
exacting my toll out of the stream of wealth 
that was pouring in and out of my store. 
I immediately sent down to the state capi- 
tal for a copy of the banking laws, brushed 
up my knowledge of commercial law, which 
I had allowed to become seedy, and started 
a private bank. I had the safe and the de- 
posits—what more did I want? As soon as 
I changed the name of that safe and called 
it a bank, the deposits, which I got at the 
prevailing rate of interest and loaned at a 


higher, began to double and then to go up | 


by leaps and bounds. I have said always 
that the trolley brought my bank, which 
now has a capital of ten thousand dollars 
and deposits of two hundred and thirty-six 
thousand dollars, to my door. I am quite 
content to let it march off with that share of 
my mercantile business which it deems fit 
to take and which no effort of my own can 
prevent from going anyhow. I was just in 
time, too, for our village was on the eve of 


| building an electric-light plant and of estab- 


lishing a sewage system, and the bank at 
Centerville was preparing to float the bonds. 


| Both issues came to me—not because the 


| hang up on my premises the sign: 


| He was a superior mortal, but he 


promoters wished me to have them, but 
because, for obvious reasons, they couldn’t 
afford to disregard me. 

No matter how long I may live, I never 
shall forget the bright young engineer 
the promoters sent down to superintend 
the construction of our electric-light plant. 
was sug- 
gestive; for one day, when our power-house 
was almost completed and we were about 
ready to let the water slide over the dam 
we had constructed in the river to turn the 
wheels of the machinery, that youth turned 
round to me, with a supercilious grin on his 
smooth face, and muttered: 

“Good Lord! what in thunder are you 
jays going to do with the rest of that 
power?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” he answered. 

Try as I would, that was all I could get 
out of him. It bored him to discuss scien- 
tific matters, he said. It didn’t bore me to 
think about them, though; and all that 
night I sat up in bed trying to put together 
two and two, that absolutely refused to make 
a logical four. Finally they added up and 
came out even; and then I wanted to run 
through the village, without pausing to 
change my nightgown for my clothes, and 
“Owing 
to the idiocy of the owner, this bank has 
decided to go into voluntary bankruptcy.” 


From Banking to Real Estate 


I spent the next morning in buying up at 
my price what I could of the bottom!ands 
on both sides of the river near the dam. 
They never were considered good for any- 
thing; and when my purchase became com- 


| mon talk Mose Feltner’s only’ comment 


was to tap his forehead with his index finger 
and wink knowingly. Still, I don’t blame 
Mose; for I had been crazy —that was per- 
fectly true—but I hadn’t been more crazy 
than anybody else. It’s an amazingly curi- 
ous thing what we sit round and neglect 
to do simply because the other fellow has 
never thought of doing it. Of course, when 
my saw and planing mill went up, Mose 
proclaimed that any fool might have 
thought of that; and again I take off my 
hat to Mose’s sapience. Any fool might; 


| but then I happened to be the only fool 


| that did. 


Probably the same observation 


| might have been passed about the discovery 
| of steam. 


I was just considering the advisability 
of putting up a big sign near the railroad 
tracks—this partly out of consideration to 
poor Mose, who had fired all his conversa- 
tional ammunition— proclaiming that I had 
several choice factory sites, with water- 
power attached, for sale at a bargain, when 
big labor troubles broke out in the piano 
and organ, shoe and corset factories of 


| Moscow, which lay sixty miles to the west 


of us and boasted of a big foreign popula- 


| tion. Changing my tactics at once, I chose | 
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Probably all that you 
know about the knit muf- 
fler you have guessed— 
and every guess may be 
wrong. Why not experi- 
ence for yourself the 
lightful comfort of the 
PHOENIX —first and 


best of snap mufflers? 


de- 


4 
Instantly adjustable and } 
beautifully knit, it is a smart 
additiontotheapparelof man, } 
woman or child. Thoroughly 
protective to throat and chest, | 
itgives warmth without weight. 


Hi-Button Militaire Shaped Neck 
Turn-Over Collar Auto Scarf 


All these new styles at dry goods 
stores and haberdashers. 


50c, $1.00, $1.50, up to $5.00 


Look for the PHOENIX label. 





Phoenix Knitting Works 
210 Broadway, Milwaukee 

Makers of the celebrated y 

Phoenix Guaranteed Silk Hose i 


4 





Luxury and Ease 
for all tired feet 









sins of Gen- 
uine Buckskin, 
soft and pliable 
as thic ‘al velvet, 

avy felta 
bt val le “ rawhid 


“YIPSI” Indian Shoes 
slipper, Travelers; pat a fair iis st $9.25 
sri ze Bigt 10, p tpald. « 
aa deeds $29.00 
slip on at night. Size2 24, to 7, postpaid 


FOR BOYS—a real I: dia n Shoe for indoors or 
out. Size 24 to 5, $1.90 po »stpaid, 
Fiexible Elk Sole sewed o 


et these or we will mail elth 
ers mailed Free, 


Ypsilanti Indian Shoe Co. 
tan) 1060 Cross St. 


Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 














n, 25c extra per pr. 
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TRADE MARK 


ipsa 
ON EVERY SHOR 
Dealers—Write tor terms. Fast sellers 











Ship them at Reduced 
Rates in Through Cars, avoiding wansier, w and trom West- 
ern States. Write today for colored maps and information. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL hagge ed COMPANY 


Don’t sell your Househo!d Goods 


505 Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 
29 Broadway, New York 
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No caster marks—no heel marks—no spots. 








Mar- Proof 


Floors 


The most trying test of varnish 
is on floors. It must there with- 
stand dirt, water, heels and casters— 
rocking, romping and wear. 

Elastica is the floor finish which 
keeps its newness. Elastica has in 
its composition the requisite 
amount of oil to make it elastic 
and durable, and that oil is so 
treated by our own secret process 
that Elastica dries quickly. The 
most severe usage will not mar it. 
Water cannot spot it. 

Elastica meets all your ideas of 
a floor finish. It is the result of 
40 years spent in studying varnish. 


Find It Out 


Please let us prove the facts. You don’t 
want a floor finish which is brittle or 
transient if Elastica does what we claim. 
It is easy to prove that Elastica does 
what nothing else can do. 








he a 


ASTI 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for th is Trade-t nark on edge 
Ji others are imitat 


These Things Free 


We want to send you a book, “Ho 
Finish Floo fill ed with expert suggest 
about finishis old and new floors, 4 
saint fies of Minstien conted n paper tot 
Ries & be autiful bookmark —just to repay 
you for writing us. 

Simply send your name and a 
postal will do, 


Ask for Book 106 
Address Standard Varnish Works, 29 
Broadway, New York, or 2620 Armour 
Avenue, Chicage, or 301 “Missi n St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Or International Varnish 
Co,, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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**Elastica Stands the Rocks’’ 


SyaNDARD VRnist WyoRes 


Ask Your Dealer 


Besides Elastica Floor Finish we manufacture Elastica 
N astica N« 


0. 1, for exterior use — Ei No, 2, for interior 
use—Satinette White Enamel, tor interi or and exterior 
decoration—Kleartone Stains and other Architectural 
Finishes. Ask your dealer. (So) 











| for my victim a manufacturer of cottage | 


organs who—so I had heard —was selected 
for especially invidious attention in this 


| strike as in every other, and then I took the 
| train to Moscow to talk my choice factory 


sites to him. I urged the advantages of 
being away in a quiet curner by yourself, 
off from the main line of agitation and out 


| of the strike belt. He couldn’t see it at 


| appalled him. 


| 


first; the expense of moving and rebuilding 
I left him to himself until 
the workers grew more violent—the out- 
look more serious; then I planned my 
second assault. This time, having seen his 
balance sheet, I was prepared to offer my 
land for next to nothing at all, to pay a 
certain sum toward the cost of migration 
and to invest a neat little amount for a part 
interest in the enterprise. A brick hurled 
through the window while we were buried 
in our calculations made up his mind for 
him. I often have regretted that I didn't 
preserve that brick for an estimable relic 
and have it turned over into a paperweight, 
for my direct profits in the factory and the 


| increase in my banking and store business, 


| visit with the organ manufacturer 


due to what I may call an unnatural growth 
in the population, have repaid the sacrifice 
I made of my land a thousandfold. 

When I returned home after my second 
to go 
back a bit—I found the superior engineer, 
accompanied by a couple of cityfied chaps, 
looking over my lots along the river. He 
looked disappointed when he caught sight 
of the sawmill, and his face fell when he 


| learned of my preémption of all the other 


| Of course Mose Feltner al 
| when he learned that the Ri; 


| the invasion of forty 





land worth owning. 

“Tt will teach me to shut up my mouth 
after this!”’ he said curtly. 

“Oh, you didn’t talk very much,” I put in. 

“‘Like thunder I didn’t!” he roared. 

I was deeply touched by his chagrin and 
his disappointment; he was such a nice 
young man too—and so bright! I am 
sorry I never saw him again and that he 
didn’t come back to look at our organ fat 
tory after it was in operation. It might 
have pleased him to discover how little 
water-power we Jays were wasting. 


The Yellow Peril Comes to Town 


Imost collapsed 
- Van-Winkle 
like sleep of our village and its aristocratic 
seclusion were to be rudely distt irbed by 
fore igners ‘ha 
feller won’t stop,”’ he growled, ‘‘until he 
rings some Chinese in on us. You see 
He’ll shove all of us old American settlers 
out of here. He don’t care for us; he only 
thinks of hisself.”’ 

However, Mose’s gloom over the situ- 
ation had its compensation. His joy kne 
no bounds when Hop Lung pa an his 
laundry near the depot given us by t}! 
railroad that never had stopped at our vil 
lage before the erection of the factory; for 
then, with the thrill known only to the 
prophet, he could shout until his lungs were 
tired: “I told ye so! Didn't 1 tell ye so 
now? The great hordes of China is swooy 
ing down on us. He has doome d this here 
village to the yaller peril!”’ Still, though 
he never brought him his shirts to launder 
I believe that Mose was so grateful to Hop 
for bringing honor on the prophet in his 
own village that he wouldn’t have let the 
Celestial move away even had the peril 
been as great as he imagined. 

I see, now, that I have been so w rapped 
up in the discussion of my purely mer 
cantile affairs that I have quite neglected 
my farm; but this is only figuratively 
speaking, for actually I had been giving it 
all along my closest personal attention. It 
was, no matter how much the term has 
been abused by those prone to use it too 


e 








| harshly and rashly, a model farm. It 
| showed all the good results of my scientific 
| studies and the summer courses I had 


taken at the state college of agriculture 

which was another decided advantage that 
the trolley brought into closer relationship 
with our village. By the rotation of crops 
and the application of chemical fertilizers 
I made the land, that netted my father less 
than seven dollars an acre, yield me con 
siderably over twet There were by 

products, be side Ss, whi ich meant more to my 
store and my bank than the returns from 
the farm itself. Farmers, seeing my uC 


| cess, looked up to me and came to me for 





advice and assistance; and that brought 
me all sorts of business indirectly. If they 
wanted to buy or sell land, or locate els« 

where, they sought my opinion; and since, 
averaging it all up, my counsel proved 
good, they soon formed the habit of talking 
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CONFIDENCE 


The ess of the present Thomas organization rests upon the nfhdence of the public 
in its product, its methods and its business integrity 

With a full realization of this fact the Thomas Executives place themselves squarely on 
record as exponents in the broadest cee a The Square Deal 


Two Chassis | 34-inch and |26-inch Wheel Four styles of a 
Bodies Seven-Passenger Touring Car Five-Passenger Phaeton Fi 
Passenger Surrey Two-Passenger Runabout Price $4,000 for each type 
nclosed bodies are built for both chassis and full details are given in our catalogue 
“The Story of the Thomas,” which awaits your request 


E.R. THOMAS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Dept. J, Buffalo 


THOMAS DECLARATIONS (No.1) We assert that the 19/2 Thomas" Six-Forty” has the 
/ ; 


most powerful and effective brakes of any car of its weight and class, insuring th st safety to passengers. 
TE » “ et! Ce ie oe 
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MEMORIAL HAL 
HARVARD COLLECE 








/-> \ EDUCATOR 
eS \E SHOE 


“2? G 


JOHN HARVARD 


materi 
inform to the shape 


Educator Shoes for men are made of the best 
be found—they give comfort to the feet— the 





of the foot—they are good to look upon 

Educator Shoes for men are made in all the serviceal le leathers, 
will wear well and are popular with men of 1 taste and refinement 
One oo wearer has said to us, lf | 1 not find Educator 


a lose 


sh suld be at 


Educator Shoes for men are sold by the best retailer 
at prices ranging from $3.00 to $5.50, according to style and leather 


Shces | 


! 
everywiete 


Educator Shoes are made for every member of the famil 
If your dealer is unable to supply you with Educators, write to u 
We also make the All Amer i, Armada and Signet Shoe lor 
men, and the Mayfair Shoe and Mayfair Special Shoe for Women. 


Rice & Hutchins, Incorporated, 14 High St., 
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Westinghouse Quality 


and the Best Way Ever Devised for Making Coffee in this 


Electric Percolator 


HE very latest thing in coffee makers is the 
Westinghouse Electric Coffee Percolator. It 
has just been placed on the market. It is so 
clean, so quick in action and so easy to work that 
the good coffee seems to be made as if by magic. 


The percolator is made with the Westinghouse 
economical internal heating arrangement. The 
work must be done before any heat can escape. 


Every coffee lover and up-to-date woman should arrange to see 
the Westinghouse Electric Percolator at once. There is nothing else 
on the market in its class, 

If you would like your favorite department store to send you one, 
write us, giving name of the store. We will attend to the matter 
immediately. Any good electrical dealer or your lighting company 
can get it for you. 

There is an equally good Westinghouse electric device for every 
household purpose. These devices are practical. They are high 
grade. ‘That is what the Westinghouse name stands for on anything 
electrical. 

Address your letter about household devices to “Westinghouse, 
Household Dept. P, East Pittsburgh.” 

Do you know what electric lamp you are using? This is an 
important matter. The Westinghouse Wire Type Tungsten stands 
all the strain of everyday use and gives you three times the light for 
the same amount you are now paying. Rugged construction! A 
better light! Any good dealer can furnish them. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in Forty American Cities Representatives all over the World 
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all their affairs over with me--from the 


| marriage of their daughters and the placing 
| of their sons to the making of their wills. 


In this connection I remember one of my 
customers—I will call him Caspar Zirn- 
dorff—an easy-going, simple-hearted Ger- 
man, who had no end of trouble with 
his oldest daughter, Rosa, Flat-chested, 
hatchet-faced, carroty-haired, I am com- 
pelled to say in all candor that Rosa was no 
beauty; but if Rosa was short on looks she 
was long on will power, determination and 
character. It was a pity, I always thought, 
that Rosa didn’t have a trifle less character 
and a little more looks. The girl was a 
shrew of the first water. She would have 
flung a red-hot flatiron at the head of 
Shakspere’s tamer of shrews and had him 
on his hands and knees begging for mercy 
in less than no time. Good old Caspar and 
his timid wife, Hannah, didn’t dare breathe 
without looking out of the corners of their 
eyes to see whether or not the way in which 
they did it had dear Rosa’s approval. 

One day Caspar came in to see me; and, 
after beating about the bush for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, he came to the point of 
his visit with: ‘‘Mr. Schmidt, Josef 
Schréer wants to marry my daughter 
Rosa—on account of her money, I guess.” 

“Hurry up and let him do it,” I advised, 
“before he changes his mind. Hire an 
automobile and go with him to get the 
license.” 

“That’s all right enough,” he replied; 
“but you know as well as I do that Josef 
isn’t what you might call a respectable 
young man. He drinks; he gambles; and 
he is so lazy that he lets ~ is poultry farm 
go to the dogs. Besides, he has a wooden 
leg. Everybody knows how it happened 
that he got a wooden leg.” 

“Nowadays, Caspar,’’ I comforted him, 
‘you can’t get a son-in-law that hasn’t a 
few little faults. Give him the best artificial 
leg that money can buy for a wedding 
present and leave the rest to Rosa. Wome on 
like her just love to reform a man like him.” 

Six months after the marriage of Rosa 
Zirndorff and Josef Schrier old Caspar 
drove in from his farm to see me again, and 
naturally I asked him how the young 
couple I had helped to marry were getting 
along. 

“Getting along!”’ he exclaimed. ‘You 
bet they get along! Mr. Josef he went on 
one spree the first week after the wedding; 
and when he woke up at eleven o’clock the 
next morning his old wooden leg ae 
chopped up in the kindling pile and the 
artificial leg, that cost me one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, was locked up in the 
closet. Rosa, she had the key in her pocket. 
You ought to see their poultry farm now. 
Even you would lend money on it!” 


Rolling up Power and Money 


However, though I am willing to admit 
that nothing is easier than the giving of 
advice in general, I still do affirm that 
nothing is harder than handing it out to 
farmers in particular. It takestact. Your 
farmer is the most independent man on 
earth. He has never had any other boss 
than himself on earth; and if there is 
anything he resents, even if he does you 
the honor of pretending to come to ask you 
for it, it is a frank and outspoken piece of 
advice that may happen to conflict with 
his own views. That is the reason why, I 
think, the city man who has served a hard 
apprenticeship in life misses that bit of 
rural psychology and so often fails as a 
country banker. Certain it is that, if I 
gained power through the exercise of such 
functions, it was only by being cautious 
and vigilantly judicious. 

I make bold to say that, in my capacity 
as attorney-at-large for the people, I 
worked a lasting benefit for our community, 
though I am just as frank in saying I was 
actuated in so doing by selfish = as 
much as by altruistic motives. Many a 
young man, through my intervention, was 
sent to the agricultural college and grad- 
uated from it more valuable to the town- 
ship and more efficient for himself than if 
he had not had the benefit of that liberal 
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instruction. And many another ambitious 
young fellow, who wanted to quit the farm 
for the more alluring and illusionary pros- 
pects the city at our door offered, was 
restrained by a little fable that I never tire 
of telling. ‘Once upon a time,” so this 
fable began, ‘‘a poor farmer die xd and left 
three sons. The older of these sons was a 
bookkeeper in a neighboring city, the sec- 
ond son was a clerk in the same metropolis, 
and thet hird, who was generally considered 
a fo ol, al lway s had worked with his father 
on the farm and in the vill: uge store.” And 
the moral of it was, to skip the ir nterve ning 
part with which those who have followed 
my career are familiar, that the ‘ak and 
the bookkeeper were still where we first 
found them, while the fool—well, you 
know what became of this fool. 

Moreover, since the prosperity of the 
community meant my prosperity, and 
quite as much as to protect my loans on 
mortgages, when one of my customers fell 
behind in his payments I made it a prac- 
tice to drive out to his farm, inspect it 
personally, find out where his trouble lay 
and correc ot it —again I speak fi iguratively ~ 
by bending my hand to the plow. Nine 
times out of ten I disco. vere 1 that the 
delinquent had exhausted himself in ex- 
hausting his soil and that he was suffering 
from an oversupply of knowledge in the art 
of agriculture and an undersupply of the 
science of farming. 





Mose Feltner’s Luck 


Elevating the standard of efficiency of a 
community, however, by working with each 
of its mem be rs indiv iduz ally i is one t g and 
lifting up the community all at once and as 
a whole is « quite another. The former proc- 
ess may be more thoro ugh, but the latter is 
more speedy; and the diffe rence between 
the two led me to request various professors 
in the agricultural ve to visit our vil- 
lage for the purpose adh giving lectures on 
their various specialt Atverwere I had 






their lectures prin te di in pa am phlet form and 
distributed them broadcast. Incidentally 
which I almost forgot te mention—I had 


my name printed in a prominent place on 
the covers. To further stimulate study 
along these lines I offered free tuition in the 
agricultural college for the best essay 
written by a county high-school pupil on 
Saving the Soil. Mose Feltner’s son won 
it; and, though Mose swore openly that 
he wouldn’t let him take the money, he 
came round to my bank privately—the 
first time he had ever ente red the prem- 
ises—and asked if I had j i 
paying the price of the tuition in < 
When he had counted the currenc 
three times and made sure that 
was counterfeit he chucked it in his pocket 
and muttered: “It’s just my hard luck 
that it has to be my son who’s got to act 
as one of them there living advertisements 
of yours. The boy will never amount to 
nothing anyhow.” It was impossible for 
Mose to utter a false prophecy. The essay, 
as we discovered after Mose had wg sted 
the prize in a wildcat mining scheme, was a 
skillful paraphrase of one of the reports of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. I still believe that Mose, and not his 
brainless son, was the original perpetrator 
of the infamy. 

Peace and good will to Mose! Every 
village, I suppose, has a character more or 
less like him—and quite naturally, for the 
spirit of conservatism gone to seed must be 
embodied in flesh and blood, and the force 
inimical to change, enterprise and progress 
must find a voice. I suppose, too, that 
nearly all of our successful small communi- 
ties have bankers more or less like me, who 
are prospering and making their fellows 
prosper through the employment of 
methods akin to those I have here detailed. 
Anyhow, when I open my Banker’s Reg- 
ister and look at the little red marks, each 
denoting a village banker, with which its 
map of the United States is peppered, I 
wonder whether it wouldn’t have been 
more modest and fit to have used the 
pronoun “we” instead of the egotistical 
“T”’ in my —I mean in our—story. 





ance. 
two or 
none of it 
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VERY brokerage and investment house 
. e » . . 
of any size can add to its business and 
to its profits by using the Multigraph. 
It makes new customers by producing printed advertising and 
actual typewritten form letters—to go direct through the mails, 
to selected lists of logical prospects. That’s one way in which 
it increases profits. 
Another way is by cutting down printing and typewriting 
costs 25% to 75% —a heavy dividend upon the investment. 
But a third way, of peculiar value to brokerage and invest- 
ment houses, is by rendering better service to customer 
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‘ | z 
; 
oe ~ 
ad 
AMlultigraph department of the William R. Compton Company; 
the office-building in which it is located; and examples of the | 
printing and typewriting it turns out on the Multigraph. 5 | 
ee « 
- . . ' ‘ om 
I. 1E William R. Compton Company, of St. rH ouis and Chicago, 1 
Ea one of many investment houses that are real! ing the advantage 
of the Multigraph. 
Ne S what Mr. Thomas N. Dysart, one of its Vice-P: 
says in a recent letter: 
=| a eo iplete Mult ipl utht from y ast fa 
nstant use in our office, both f cular letter work and office print Wi 

that the Multi raph makes good a that you cCiaim for it, and we co 

{ *S 
idispensable othce apphances m a modern, uf late ofhce. 
** You also installed for us a Universal Foldir Machine which ha 

j that character expeditiously and at a great sa g of both time | 


What the Multigraph is 








You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless 
You Need it 
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\MULTIGRAPH 


How it Adds to the Profits and Improves the Service cot f 
, of Brokerage and Investment Houses—Large or Small rats f 


HE better service and absolute pri- 
vacy it assures are alone an ample 
r ison for investigating the possibil- 
ities of the Multigraph in your business. You can get into the 
mails with your daily and weekly market-letters and quotation- 
sheets very quickly after the close of the market, without rush- 
ing, and without keeping the office-force after hour 
Every sheet will be a legible, clear-cut cimen of 
typewriting, with only one proof-reading. 
And think of the inestimable value of having the work done 
by your own employees, in the privacy of your own office! 


actual 





® 
x - ~ 
- 
_—— 
Mul h a “a. / ( l 
containing the f yi 
ind pr 47 M , 


In a Brokerage House 
fh cws house of Bartlett Frazier Co., grau kkers, Chicago, 1s a 


conce t not too appre nvenience 
y effec y the Mi 
About twenty-five thousand sheets, of « form or another, 1s the 
da iverage output of the machine. | rket-lett are an Importan 
, 
| t of the output, of course: Dut t 1 eC | ! very 
many of its othce and system forms at a tant iving some of 
I proauct in ! ! 
\ ¢ re? p ? g vi iralt 


More Profit with the Multigraph 


HE Multigraph is a rapid rotary printing- BOK OKI ET be the e title explains the 
[ { ar > . Itinle newrit hine } 
}, machine and multiple typewriter combined in yHal KY EI ee ite on ow Mu raph 4 tself an eloquent 
one handy office-device. ‘ , Mu : 
J ; j tony a \ i “ iview to the if . 
It occupies about the hoor-space of the average a Multigrapl | P 
at tw | ex ¢ sItIOn 
typewriter-desk, and can easily be operated by your ; 
‘ a Qur representat must | ve to oul who request i With 
own employees é 
a satisfactic is | must to yours, that t, if you so d - ( to mail a booklet 
As a printing-machine it does real printer’s tin fe ; : . 
F J : the Mult hw hHitabie investment for ( I ng the | I ! ¢ a great 
' ' at 25% to 75% less than printer’s prices It prints pce ee. di as ; sets ore ; ‘ ‘ —— 
. f a | eR ou or there can | In any event you re time and mo aul tically tolding jetters, 
from its initial equipment of typewriter or Gothic type, Pigg . : 
i - ! IKel oO receive Vaiua I ( liars a tne 
, | from special hand-set type, or from electrotypes that “'*¢l¥ t© Teceive va . : 
( reproduce any size or face of type desired, besides 
line-cuts,borders and ornaments. THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
4 As a multiple typewriter it turns out as many form 
! letters in an hour as a stenographer could pound out in Executive Offices and Factory, Ck 1 F ne d 1800 East 40th Street 
Z ’ ‘ ‘dinar write! “very sheet Is z 
‘ 4 month on an ordinary type sbi Eve : heet is a = ae wr ek my IC ES: w neve the Multigraph rod be seen in operation \ I B » Ge ny 3 
perfect specimen of actual typewriting, ready for the rm im B - ¢ : evela ( | I M 1) Harttord 
f name and address to be accurately matched in if you i iston; Indiana Jack , Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; I \ i M ape Montreal ; 
f so desire. Type-setting 2s semi-automatic Nashville; Newark; New ( new Sore Cay; ones Os ; o M _ 
| { Driven by hand or electricity, and fed by hand or auto Ore.; | ence; Ricl ter; San Fran 5 ocrant . ' u.5 Specie .e 
matically, the Multigraph prints and typewrites at the rate of St. Louis; Toledo; ‘J ; iver; Washington; Winnipe; 
1200 to $000 sheets an hour EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES: The International Multigraph Co., 79 Ques ect, I I. j 
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ment 
stronger man, 
“ professor , 


i developed his hi Use les alone, 


bones. 


business in America. 
one ¢ onflagration. 


actual wor 





The Question of Strength 


EASUREMENTS show these two men to be of equal muscular develop- 
But a lifting test shows the blacksmith to be 20 per cent. the 
The explanation of this difference in strength is that the 
of physical culture has by the use of his “ 
while the blacksmith by actual work at his trade has 
| developed not only his muscles but the tendons which attach the muscles to the | 
Ability to do work is the real test of strength. | 
How isa fire insurance c ompany "s stre ngth determined ? By a lifting test, similar | 
to that applied to the strength of these two men — the test of actual work done. 


In its one hundred years of life, it has paid the largest total 
fire loss of any American company and the largest loss in any 
It has today over twenty-four million dollars 
in assets, accumulated for the protection of its policy holders by 


| 
| 
| The Hartford Fire Insurance Company does today the largest fire insurance 
! 
| 


in the business of fire insurance. 
strength stands the highest test, so when you want fire insurance 


Insist on the HARTFORD 





system” of gymnastics 


The Hartford’s 

















If $500 will buy 

a style FF Packard piano 
and life-long piano satisfac- 
tion—why pay more? Or run 
a risk by paying less? The 
better dealers everywhere sell 
Packard pianos and player 


planos—on terms. Get cat- 


alogue BB from the 
Packard Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana—to-day. 














Too Strong 


To Break 













Quicker 
Sales — 
Cleaner 
Mevhindbe 












Sharpening wo vd 
pencils is a great iy & 
annoyance to cus- a eared 
tomers. Wood pencils mean dela 
smutty fingers, soiled merchandise 


Blaisdell peti. 


are sharpened in a jiffy by simply nicking 
the paper with any sharp point and pul 

ing off a strip of paper. The lead in 
Blaisdell Pencils is imported Bavarian 
Graphite, the finest lead in the world 





legree of hardness, with 

They are sold for for § r and tcea 
We also mabe « comple te tine of ‘better’ eraser 
lf your stationer ot supply you, write for 
one of our spe miediiee 


Offer No.1, 10c, 3 assorted high grade lead 
pencils ffer No. 2, 25c, 3 assorted high 
grade pencils and 3 crayons. Offer No.3, 50c, 


6 assorted high grade pencils with extra thick 


leads and 6 crayons of diflerent colors, 


Blaisdell Paper Pencil Company 
4500 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be Your OWN BOSS 
Make Money 
Easy 
GENTS wanted 





| A 

in every county to sell the popular Golden Rule Knives 
withname,address, photo, lodge emblems, etc.,on handle, 
Some agents earn $75 to $200 a month selling our shears, gen ur 
Big profits, quick s. 
WE TEACH you 


ent handled pocket knives and razors 
F.xclusive territory Experience unnecessary 


HOW. Write to-day 





Golden Rule Cutlery Co., 362 Wendell 8t., Dept 146, Chicago 





ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. 


3] Avoid Imitations—Ask for ““HORLICK’S”’ — 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Everywhere 









EVENING POST’ 


RICKEY TAKES 
Al WALK 
(Continued from Page 15 
“‘Some sheriff,” thought P. J. Cruser, 
and nodded impressively. 

“He is of the accursed band,” said 
Ignacio to Miguel, and Miguel, who had a 
permanent limp because of Kid Baker’s 
too facile trigger finger, swore a rumbling 
cataract of orotund oaths regarding the 
capitalist with an expression that made 
him shiver. 

“We snap the finger at 
remarked Jose, suiting the 
word. 

There was a brief colloquy in Spanish 
and Miguel made a careful examination 
of the saddle horse from mane to tail tip, 
scrutinizing an ancient stain on the stirrup- 
flap most ran ularly, but giving it up with 
a shrug of disappointment. 

“We will take him to the estancia and 
let Don Pablo deal with him,” said Miguel. 

“But the Sefior Simpson?” suggested 
Ignacio. ‘‘He may be on the trail 
wounded, quien sabe? Where is the pistol 
of the pig?” 

Jose passed it over and the brown faces 
grew grim. The weapon still contained six 
exploded shells which the capitalist had 
neglected to throw out in the stress of 
important matters. 

Mr. Cruser partly guessed the conclu- 
sion that his captors had arrived at. ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen,” he cried. “I want to explain. 


your Keed,” 
action to the 


He choked a little, for Ignacio was 
squeezing his throat while Jose pinioned 
his arms. 

‘“‘Where you leave heem?” demanded 
Ignacio, pointing dramatically with his 
disengaged hand at the superfluous saddle 
horse. 

“Bs ack —about 


eighteen or twenty 


miles,” gurg! led the capitalist. 

Nort’? 

“Yes. 1 guess so. I want to tell 
you Fe 


“You shall show,” said Ignacio. ‘But 
now we do not talk. We ride.” 

They heaved him upon his horse and, 
callously indifferent to his exclamations of 
pain, lashed his feet beneath his horse’s 
belly and set out. They had covered five 
or six miles when they came to a gulch 
where a tiny spring trickled from the cot- 
tonwood roots on its bank into a pool, and 
then seeped through a few yards of hoof- 
holed mud to be soaked up by the thirsty 
sand beyond. Here they stopped to water 
their horses and here, for a like purpose, 
came to them a keen-eyed, lithe and 
efficient-looking young man on a wiry and 
well-caparisoned mustang, to whom Mr. 
Cruser would have cried at once for in- 
stant identification and deliverance, if his 
appeal had not been clogged in utterance 
by something that might have been shame 


| . . . 
or pride and something that was certainly 
| fear. 


| devotion the 


The young man threw up a hand in 
greeting. ‘‘How goes it, Jose?” he said 
in a cheerful voice. “Hello, Ignacio! 
How, Miguel? What’s the good word?” 

The three smiled responsively. It was 
evident that they were glad to see him. 
Ignacio was at his feet, Jose kissed his 
hands and Miguel was his servitor with 
most profound. So they 


assure od the Sefior Rickey. 


| somebody or something. 


‘And who’s your friend?” inquired the 
young man, swinging a leg easily over the 
horn of his saddle and smiling at the 
trussed-up capitalist. 

“Rickey ~ peoon P. J. 
imploringly. 

“Raymond,” corrected the young man. 
‘“*Rickey’s a sort of a nickname my friends 
here call me by. Natural mistake, though, 
so don’t apologize.” 

“Raymond, then. Tell these fellow: 
wholam. They seem to think I’ve robbed 
I think it’s the 
that horse of yours. Perhaps I carried my 
joke a little too far, 7 you aren *t the man 


| to bear malice, and if 


He stopped at the young man’s blank 


| stare. “Oh, do what you like, then, 
confound you!” ; 
The young man turned to Ignacio, 


tapped his forehead and raised his eyebrows 
inquiringly. 

“No,” replied Ignacio. ‘He is of the 
Keed Baker gang. “We find heem weeth 
theese horse of Sefior Simpson. See?’ He 
wheeled the capitalist’s horse sharply roun .| 
for Rickey’s inspection. 


Cruser | 
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Who Are You? 


Pe gk u the hap who kicks « 
i cold muzzle into your | 

























Or dos like the fragrance of Ox 
with whiffs of « } p 

Doe | 
your lur 

Does a k I p 
in the clouds ind fi il 
electric shock? 

Does the snare-drum of a grouse make r 
hands grip and your eyes run along upered 
twin barrels of the gun you left 

In other words, are you a tru¢ g 

If you are, you need, more than you kn 
have hanging on your wall the big, colored pictu 
shown above It is full of the golden out-doors, 
of springy moss and crackling tv 

It is as empty of care asa soap lit l 
fill your heart plumb-full of dog-fri hip l 
game-expectancy. It will make you take downy 
zun and look it yver. It will make up. ir 

ind talk over hunting trips with It will g 

yu animaginary but bracing v: ion in the finest 
sport red-blooded, two-fisted me knew 


Send 10c for the picture hang it up, and every 
yu look at it re member that TH! BLACK 
SHELLS are, |! | Ire to t 
sport of voting 


())) USSCARTRIDGE CO> 


Dept. S, LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


ia 
time y 


K it in Ided | 
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the light on. 


er pull turns 
Another turns it off. A hun- 


] 
dred times handier for your electric light 


than the ancient key socket that harks back 
to the old gas jet days. 

You don't have to get new hxtures to 
get “New Wrinkle” Pull Sockets, althougt 


} all good modern fixtures have them. 


2 


— 


Just have your electrical dealer equip your old 


ae Bryant 
“New Wrinkle’ Pull Sockets 


Costs about the price of a good tungsten lamp per 
socket 
Bryant is the maker of all **quality’’ wiring de 
vices. There is a Bryant “unc Pcs: iters approved 
device for every electrical requirement. Send for 
; “Pull Socket” booklet P, before you buy new fiztures. 
Shows some of the latest styles. Send for it anyway 
| —right away 
} d Bryant Electric Company | 
Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Chicago San Francisco 


la ict bichass clin oe : nee 





WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG OF 






The D. L.. Auld Co., Dept. S, Columbus, Ohio 
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No™~ 
Three OClock 


minute 





Fatigue 
makes the 


LightTouch 


ONarc 


rr. Of 6 f efficiency 


- HE light touch of the j 
Monarch makes good |Ag# 
work just a little easier forthe 
operator every minute of her 
workiag day. This means 
much more work in the whole 


= 


Hoss 


day and no three o’clock 
fatigue. Hence, more busi- 
ness, more profit. Write 


us and we will write you. 

Better yet, let our nearest 
representative show you the 
Monarch. If he isn’t near 
enough and you know of a 
good salesman, send us his 
name and address 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Mo Typewriter 
Building, 3 Broadway in Yok 
Cana an Otices: 


Toronto, Montreal, 
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WILDS © 


== INLAID LINOLEUM 
Looks like hardwood fl 


is less expensive, and 
much more desirable. | 
Made ofthecelebrated WILD’S 
INLAID LINOLEUM. Pat 
terns are in/aid and cannot wear 
off. Does not crack or chip 
has no joint to collect dirt 
noiseless, elastic 
safe stepping surfac 





pervious to water al rease, } 
not readily stained —is cl ! 
with soap and water—is almost 


as wear resisting as concrete 
Ideal for homes, offices 

public buildings, etc. 

Sold by dealers in high-grade Linoleam 


Write for Folder “P" showing 
patierns reproduced in coiors 


JOSEPH WiLD & ©. 


366-370 Fifth Ave., New York 



















| pleasantly. ‘Go on, 





| one was in thees 
iQ tien scbe 


| Baker will 


| Cruser, 


| resumed 


The young man looked at the brand 
carefully and nodded gravely. 

“Tt’s sure Simp’s brand,” he said as one 
convinced against his will, 

“Why, dammit! ’ roared the 

“You know 

Ignacio signaled te Jose 
interrupter into silence. 

“We'll hear you later, man,” 
Igni Acio 
minute. Let’s’light and look at our 
Might as well be comfortable 
under the melancholy circumstances. Un- 
tie the gentleman and let him stretch his 
legs a little too. Ease him dow: 
amigo mio. All set? Now then.” 

“He lead theese other Simpson 
Ignacio, ‘“‘and 
saddle. Why two saddle?” 

“Look; bad,”’ commented Rix key. 

“T tell you,” said Ignacio, getting on |} 
feet for greater freedom of g 
saddle. 


capitalist 


i who shook the 


sald Rickey 
Wait a 
r saddles. 


as possible 


horse,”’ 


thees one ha 


ture, “‘some 
nor Simp 
? But he is now ten, feeft 
Dead, perhaps? Wound’? | 

But here is hees pistol, this 
when we come he ror 
is catch he Say 


Keed 
Bueno! We 


breeng 


ee! 
miles ncrt’. 
do not know. 
brigante pig, and 
away, ard when he 
punish. 
heem with us.” 
“What are ‘you going t« 
asked Rickey with 
cottonwood limb 
“Hang him?” 
Before Ignacio could repis Mr. Cruser 
broke out in clamorous protest. “I can 
explain all of this,’ he shouted in th 
fervor of his terror. ‘You've got to 
to me, I tell you. It’s a misunderstanding 
Untie my hands and I'll prove it to you 
I’ve got the proof, I tell you.” 


» do with him? 
a casual glance at a 
stretching overhead 


“Untie his hands, Jose,’ Rickey inter 
ceded. ‘‘It won’t hurt to see what he’s hold 
ing, and you can tie him up again if it’s 


a bluff. He’s a tough-looking nut, if you 
should ask me; but we can’t n« 
our looks, 
heart.” 

“T'll attend to you,” said P. J. Cruser 
hoarsely. 

His hands released he tore } 
and threw a bulky lett 


yne of us 


many an 


and rags cove! 


rcease al Ignacio 


feet. ‘Read those papers,”’ he said 
Ignacio opened the case and shook | 
head and smiled helplessly as he turned the 
documents over and then passed them to 
Rickey. That gentleman frowned i 


businesslike and J idicial way as he looked 
at them. “Here ’s letters addressed to 
P. J. Cruser,” he announced and here’s 
cards, ‘ Mr. Paul Jar! ley Cruser,’ and here’s 
more letters ae wry ing Paul J. Cruser 
Esquire, to the First National and other 
prominent parties 7 FE] Paso, and here’s 
a mess of railroad 
and fellow 
Probity 
p lain, elegant and shiny gold letters on the 
inside flap of this here pocketbook. There 
ain’t no deception about it. It’s a sure 
enough pocketbook, genu-ine solid leather 
There ain’t no doubt but it’s the property 
of P. J. Cruser. The only question in my 
mind,” concluded Ric key wit h an air of 
candor, “is what in Sam Hil s all that got 
to do with the phe fe inder ‘dis j 

Jose and Ignacio smiled at each other 
sinister smiles, it seemed to Mr. Cruser 
diabolical smiles. Miguel 1 
English, glowered at the capita vith 
the implacable enmity he could get into 
normally ferocious € x pressio 

“T’ll tell you what it has to do wit} 
screamed the cap 
face, addr himself to Igr 
name is Cruser, as I told you rig] 
Didn’t I tell you m; 
Cruser and that I came from New 
Isn’t my name on my lettercase?”’ 


Rickey rolled 


passes. Also, friends 
citizens, you wi ve P. J 


Building, New York, 


= 3 
ll obser 









essin 





first 


und lit a cigarette a 


tossed the tobacco bag and papers to Jose 

“IT was going to Garnet Basin on busi 
ness and I hired this—this man as my guide 
at Sentinel Butte.” He p ed a shaking 
forefinger at Rickey, who was giving hi 
the curious attention of a disinterested 
spectator. 

“He was insolent and he even assaulted 
me ag 

“Wi as that how you got your skinned 


’ inquired Rickey. 
And I finally left him and 
horses with me. That was this 
I thought I would teach him 
So I got up early while he was sleeping and 
rode off.” 
“Didn’t I ask please 
Rickey interrogated, winking at Ignacio. 
“‘He was asleep,” explained the capi- 
talist. ‘“‘Then I got lost,’’ he continued, 


nose? 
took the 
morning 


lesso1 


you to stop?”’ 
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for WOMEN 


popular leathers and 
blucher and lace sty le. 


The 


season, in both the conservative 12 


Style 1886—a patent colt 


toe, 






AT EVERY WOMAN WANTS 


stylish, smooth-fitting shoe in the 
st Parisian and New York models. 


and Winter 


France Fall design 


tres. They are made up in 


fabrics butt 


12 button bi 
in dull mat calf or cloth top—is a La Fran 
Fall. Same style in 16 butt 
e La France dealer in y t 
pair of these superlat hoes. W 


ht will make 4 al 


Winter is worth se 


WILLIAMS, 
377 Washington St 


WIDE-AWAKE SHOE MER( 

cities and larger tow b 
sale. Earnest erat 
wi will treat the shoe and 
lea “ © ay 
Ww r a 

te 

( Few ~~, > 2 


button boot is fashion’s favorite 
butte I 


style and the extreme 16 button model 


ot with 


Our Style Bo he f r Fe 


[hese qualities are present in the new 


s, 


now on display in all leading shop ping 


all 


on, 


thi 


e le aq 
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Lynn, 


NT 
HA 


CLARK & COMPANY, 
Meas 
WAN 




































NE of the best 

ways to use these 
fine, bright fall after- 
noons and Saturdays 
is to get out into the 
fresh airand sunshine 
with a KING 1000- 
Shot Repeater. 


KING No.5 
1000 - Shot 
$2.00 





little folks. 


one in the family. 


uniform in size. 


The KING 
isn’t a 
gun to kill 
things with 


It’s a gun for tar- 
yet practice, strong, 
handsome, 
and reliable. 


Fathers and moth- 
ers approve of 


RIFLES 


The KING Line includes many 

sizes, from the big, handsome 1000-Shot 
« Repeater down to the 25¢ pop-guns for the 
There’s a KING for every 
KING Air-Rifles shoot 
BB or Air-Rifle shot by compressed air. 
Air-Rifle shot is preferable because it is more 


EARN to be a good 

—“ marksman, now, 
while you are young. 

You will acquire a 
sure and steady nerve, 
self-control and the 
prompt, self-reliant 
qualities of American 
manhood. 











KING No.5 
1000- Shot 
$2.00 






accurate 













styles and 











OU notonly want an air-rifle, but you want the 
best, so that you can be sure it will shoot straight 


and won’t get out of orde 


r; and so that you will 


have the latest improvements and most handsome styles. 


Be sure always to look for the name KING on the side-plate 


or barrel of the gun. 


Then you will know that it is the real 


KING, made by the inventors of the first air-gun in the oldest 
and most progressive air-rifle factory in the world. 


KING Air-Rifles are sold by hardware, sporting goods and 


toy-stores everywhere. 


An Interesting Book 


Would you like to know how the first air- 
rifle was invented; and how the thousands 
of fine modern air-guns are made in our big 
factory? 

Write us today and we'll send you our free 
book on ‘*The Story of the Air-Rifle.’’ It 
tells all about it and also includes pictures 
and descriptions of all the KING models; 
so if you can't find the KING in your town 
you can select any style you wish, send us 
the money, mentioning your dealer’s name, 
and we'll have the gun sent at once, express 
prepaid, 


An Entirely New Air-Gun 






This is the KING 
Long-Range Rubber-Ball gun, 
which shoots a soft rubber ball accu- 
rately 35 feet. The ball is soft, and only 9-16 
inch. in diameter. 

It will bound off from any object without 
injury and is perfectly safe for use indoors. 

It'sa fine gun for your younger brother or sis- 
ter who isn’t old enough fora KING Air-Rifle. 

It costs 50c, and you can buy extra rubber 
balis for 15¢ a dozen. 


THE MARKHAM AIR-RIFLE COMPANY 


Original Inventors and Oldest Manufacturers of Air-Rifles 


PLYMOUTH, MICH., U. S. A. 
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“and when i saw you gentlemen I was 
startled, and I tried to get away.” 

The cigarette makings had got round 
to Ignacio, and he was giving them grave 
and apparently exclusive attention. Jose 
and Miguel talked together in an under- 
tone and laughed. It was an obviously 
unsympathetic tribunal. Reluctantly the 
capitalist’s eye sought Rickey’s. Rickey 
seemed reflective. 

“And Keed Baker?” 
Ignacio, looking up. 

‘That was a misunderstanding.” 

““And thees pistol?”” He handed the 
pistol, broken at the cylinder, to Rickey, 
who looked at it and shook his head. 

“‘T forgot to empty the shells after 

“Shooting at a mark?” asked Rickey 
blandly. 

ae shot at you, as you know,” snarled 

J.Cruser. “I shot at you in self-defense 
whe on you struck me. 

“I’m right sle sender and willowy,” ad- 
mitted Rickey, ‘but you must have done 
some plumb erratic shooting if you couldn’t 
plug me once out of six and me near e nough 
to hit you. And then I forgave you? 
Didn’t make no hostile plays myself? Just 
called it square and went off to sleep, did 
I?” Rickey chuckled genially. Then his 
face grew hard and he turned to the three 
and spoke rapidly in Spanish. Jose and 
Miguel scrambled to their feet and looked 
expectan itly at Ignacio, who made a gesture 
of assent, at v hich they untied the lariats 
from their ; addles 

“You see,” adc le d Rickey, lapsing into 
English, ‘‘if you turn him over to the sheriff 
you boys will be held as witnesses, and 
they may kee p you in jail a month before 
they get to trial, and if you poo him loose 
you'll have Kid Baker on your trail, so 
there you are. We can do the trick in five 
minutes, and then we can fog along and see 
if we can find Simp or whoever it was.” 

** Bueno,” said Ignacio, getting up and, 
as Miguel came, opening the loop of an 
ominous noose, he took the ci ipitalist by 
the arm and tried to raise him to his feet. 

J. Cruser feebly endeavored to shake 
him off. ‘‘Wait!’’ he said in a hoarse half- 
whisper. ‘‘Wait!’’ He made two distinct 
| efforts to articulate and then continued: 
“It was joke. For Heaven's sake!” His 
face was tallowy with fright for all the 
grime of the trail. 

“All right,” said Rickey, jumping up. 
“We'll call it off. Here, brace up! No- 
body’s going to hurt you this time. You’ve 
got to learn to take a joke yourself, P. J. 
Ignacio, old sport, we'll have to let him go 
He’s got money and he’s going to develop 
our country for us; besides which he’s been 
telling more or less truth for an amateur. 
His name’s P. J. Cruser and he’s from New 
York. He is also one large, ripe, succulent 
peach. Jose, coil up those ropes and put 
“em back.” 

Ignacio stared. 
he said. 

“It’s natural,” agreed Rickey. “It’sa 
considerable of a mix-up, but the meat of 
it is that he’s P. J. Cruser and he hired the 
outfit from the Sefior Simpson. He hired 
me to take him to Garnet, but we had a 
little disagreement and he concluded to do 
without me and travel in good society by 
his little lonesome. Sabe? He plays a joke 
on me, as he says, and I play a joke on him. 
That’s all.” 

“Still I do not understan’ thees joke,” 
said Ignacio rather stiffly and with a smile 
that was confined to his lips and teeth. 
“You tell me we will make to hang him and 
he will tell the truth. Then you say he has 
told the truth. That is not good, Sefior 
Rickey.” 

**Camarada,” said Rickey, laying a con- 
ciliatory hand on his shoulder, “‘I suppose 
I’ll have to tell you the rest if you’re going 
to get sore. But I hate to. The reason I 
slept so sound and trustful was that I’d 
been up all the night before doctoring Mr. 
P. J. Cruser for a case of snake bite. Sabe ? 
I’d worked over him a night and a day, you 
see, and I thought I could lay me down in 
peace. I wake up and I find him gone with 
the horses. I’m afoot thirty miles out on 
the desert, and if Sam Boland hadn’t hap- 
pened along I’d have been footsore to the 
back of my neck by this time, and a heap 
dry. Con-sequentementally,” concluded 
Rickey, ‘‘when I run on to you and see 
| Paul Jarley Cruser, Esquire, of the Probity 

Building, tied up and full of tribulation, I 

lay low. I ain’t sure that I want to own up 

to being an acquaintance of his when it’s 
| going to help him out. Sabe?” 

Ignacio Laguna, caballero of considera- 
tion, looked with deep disgust upon the 


suddenly asked 


“I do not understan’,” 
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capitalist who sat huddled, staring dully at 
the ground. Jose spat emphatically. 

“We shall hang him yet. No?” he 
proposed. 

“He wouldn’t appreciate it,” replied 
Rickey. ‘Well, if we’re to get to Garnet 
any time at all we’ve got to be hitting the 
breeze, P. J. You've had a nice long rest, 
so climb on that cayuse and we’ll go. Or, 
do you want to stay here?”’ 

P. J. Cruser got stiffly to his feet. 


Some hours later the moon in full-orbed 
splendor flooded a trail along Escobedo’s 
rocky sides with mellow light or darkened 
it with sharply cut inky shadow, and up 
and down and round about that dipping, 
mounting, twisting way, a cock-a-hoop 
cowboy rode recklessly with a cursing cap- 
italist clattering at a hardly kept interval 
in his rear. The heart of the cowboy was 
filled with joy for a score evened—and, 
moreover, there was a girl at Garnet where 
the trail ended—a girl scornful and sharp 
of tongue, a girl intolerant of manly weak- 
nesses and unappreciative of manly excel- 
lencies, but a delight to the eye withal 
one to move the spirit to song. And so 
Rickey sang as he rode: 





Oh, bury me not 
On the lone prairie 
Where the wild coyote 


He rose to the keynote here with a truly - 


lupine ululation. 
Howls mour? fully-e-e-« 
J / 


Again and again this glad carol aroused 
the echoes of the mountai 





In his narrow grave 
Six foot by thre 
The y buried him there 
On the lone pratrie-e-e-¢ 


The capitalist groaned. 

But all things have an end, and presently 
the song ceased and the singer drew rein at 
a turn of the trail and pointed to two or 
three lights that twinkled a slight distance 


below. 
‘‘Here we are at Garnet, P. J.,”’ said 
Rickey. “Here’s your copper-plated, 
. e rt : 


copper-r veted copper-bottomed metrop- 
olis of the Southwest, the camp that’s 
going to make Arizona bite its teeth with 
envy and make a copper-nosed b 
of you. Gotoit! There’s Ma Turgoose’s 
boarding house on the right, and if ycu 
knock softly and speak politely ‘ 
probably let you in. But you've ¢ 
speak politely. And don't forget 
member to recollect that you're 
about two days’ wages, if you ple: 
We'll see about that tomorrow, if | 
mind, sir, and you ain’t too busy, sir 
P. J. Cruser slowly and painfully shifted 
his racked body in the saddle and raised 
his head high enough to look his conductor 
in the face for one brief instant 
“TI won't forget,” he said 
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The Home Trail 


I love to hit the outward trail 
*Most anywhere it takes me to, 
By foot or steamer, horse or rail 
W hateve r fortune stakes me to: 
And yet the road that’s best of all, 
When I’ve been forth lo roa ain, 
Is spite of all the wander-thrall 
The road that leads me home agai? 
I weary of my homebound folk, 
Who rail at me for squandering 
My every cent—until I'm broke 
In aimle 88, endle: 3 wand ring 
But when I’ve got across the world 
I long for native loan again, 
And like a leaf in breezes whirled 
I flutter gayly home again. 


There's joy in see ing curious thi ngs 
And curious folk in trave ling 
In watching life’s queer-colored strings 
Before your eyes unrave ling; 
But home folks, after all, are best 
They call me ’cross the foam again, 
Until I’m in the same old nest 
And chirping: “Folks, I’m home again!’ 


And, though I wander year on year 
Over the trackless track again, 
There’s something homey, kind and dear 
That always calls me back again 
It's not a girl, it’s not a wife, 
That lures me through the gloam again; 
It’s just to know from care and strife 
I’in once more safely home again! 
Berton Braley. 
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Firelight Consfeut 


Dwellers in modern homes that are heated by steam, hot water 
and hot air furnaces, know but little of the comfort and coziness 





of an evening spent sitting in the firelight, and there is many 
a winter evening when a cheerful blaze would be very welcome in some room that is 
dificult to heat. ‘There are gas stoves and oil stoves aplenty, but there is only one that 
combines the cheerful glow and genial warmth of the blazing log fireplace and that is the 


REZNO 


Gas Heating 
Stove 


The Original Copper Reflector 


This is the simplest gas stove made. It 
uses the gas precisely as an open gas jet 
in a chandelier. 

There is no device for making a blue flame, 
but just a golden glow of light and heat 


reflected into the room and down to the 


Hoor, where it is most needed. 


The Reznor is susceptible to a greater 
range of adjustment than a blue Hame 


stove. It can be turned down to mere 


Prices range from $3.00 up 


THE REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Mercer, Pa. 


points of Hame or turned up to its fullest 7 
capac ity. Af 
he Reznor ts light and easy to carry from ~ 
room to room. : A 
Ask the deale: in your town to V4 
show you the wonderful Rezno. 7 REZNOR 
heater. lf you do not happe n és bce na 
to know who the dealer is, V4 wei we 
we will gladly furnish you Ps cians tae 
his name. f t r facts about 
y Sans Gas Heating Stove 
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No. 4130-BB 


Clothcraft Blue Serge 
Special at $18.50. No. 4130 


ESIDES Style 4130-C, illustrated above, the Blue 
Serge Special is ip i es 
outlined below. When you see the suits you 


other sty 


hav e all 
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Blue Serge 
No. 4130 


HIS is the Clothcraft Blue Serge Special —the best 

blue serge suit the Clothcraft Shops have ever turned 

out to sell at $18.50. It gives you an extra-good 
all-wool serge, made up with all the perfection of style and 
fit that you would naturally expect only at higher prices 





pressings and to give satisfactory service. 


and it is guaranteed to hold its shape through innumerable 
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There’s a logical reason for putting unusual val an extra-fine d 
into this Blue Serge Special at $18.50 It is our ex- Go to the nearest Clothcraft i 
pectation that this announcement of a definite suit at suit. Notice the y the 
a define price will largely increase the demand, there- fine, soft finish; its « wy it ‘ 
by reducing the cost of product Anticipating the alten. due nails 
. E indigo dye, guara d lor 
increased demand we have put the saving in cost back I a | \ 
into a better suit, : ’ 
j rv ! collar fits 
But to improve upon the workmanship of any ! f . hat size 
Clothcraft suit wa a good deal like gilding g O t t 
We might have lavished more hand-work uf m, 5 ' 
special, but that would have increased the cost wit! A a &now y 
giving you any better result. It was impossible to give If you don’t know a Clothcraft store, 
better style or fit, for in these the Clothcraft line from l'rect We glad i you a Clothcrafr S$ B 
one end to the other is well-nigh perfection The only for fall, a 
practicable improvement that could be made was to of the nearest dealer, 
Clothcraft All-Wool Clothes for Men and Young Men are the 
One Guaranteed All-Wool Line at Medium Prices: $10 to $25 
HE Clothcraft guaranty, tucked into ? —— are the merits that C 
the poc Ket of every coat, is back 1 by S« ientific Tailorin y assu In .< 
the dealer as well as the maker. It assures craft Clothes at $10 to $25 
absolutely pure wool cloth, first-class trim- ALL WOOL — Proved by chemical test 
mings and workmanship, permanent shape- THOROUGH SHRINKING — A 
liness, lasting service and satisfaction. NON BREAKABLE COAT-FRONT 
These excellences are the result of Clotheraft ne $s " 2 naka, ' 
y Scientific Tailoring — the methods us d to impr vi CLOSE-FIT ie COLLAK ' 
Hy) quality without increasing cost It is the outgrowth 4 special stay teria k 
KZA of sixty-one years’ study of just one thing juring the life of the 
a} making of gaod clothes at medium prices. CORRECT STYLE by a 
H 5 : of designers i t the w 
( Thus, at medium prices, ¢ otheraft Clothes have CURATE FI he ¢ of aia 
\ the ear-marks of higher-priced kind science; proved by n ' 
X THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 
‘SS Founded 1850—Oldest American 
w Manufacturers of Men's Clothes 
: No. 620 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
~< 
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Beehler 





The best umbrella any one ever car- 
ried. It fits into a suitcase; it s stronger 
and better than non-folding umbrellas; it 
doesn’t cost any more. 
Strong steel ribs, rubber exameled to 
prevent rust; firmly fastened s» they can’t 
work loose or rattle; easily raised and 
lowered by means of a patent catch. 

Cover fabrics not only*waterproof, but 
guaranteed not to crack, rip, fade or run. 

WAME-ON too, if desired. Yournameand 
address worked on inside of the cover 
ure protection against lo 

There's a Beehler for you at whate 
ou want to pay —§$1, $2, $3 up to $25—an« 
the new Beehler booklet, free on request, show 
the different handles and cover fabrics, 


er price 






If your dealer hasn't just the style 


tell us and we'll see that you get it, 


WILLIAM BEEHLER, Baltimore, Md. 


Fou 1828 


you want 
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Toe sticking clear 
through your sock ? 


Big hole in the heel? 


If not now, soon? 
Experienced it 
lots of times, =~) 
haven't 
you ? ¥ 


Well, the “2 

day for such 

troubles is past! No, that doesn’t 
mean to wear coarse, ugly, ill- 
fitting socks. It means wear 








Hosiery 


—just as good-looking as very high- 
priced hose, fine-fitting, silky, comfort- 
able— and guaranteed to wear, too! 


Made of the highest grade long staple combed 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn. Heel 
and Toe twice the thickness of other parts — 
yet soft as a glove, with the stretch and give of 
a silk glove. J.ooped on the most modern 
two-thread looping machine. Best imported 
dye. French Welt top. Washed with the 
best Italian Olive Oil Soap— absolutely sani- 
tary. All made in our own factory. Guar- 
anteed six months. Century of know-how 
behind each sock. 

Colors—black, tan, navy, bordeaux, slate, purple, 
etc. At your dealer's or we'll supply you direct. 
In three grades, $1.50, $2.00, $2 50 
per haif dozen pairs 
JOS. BLACK & SONS CO. 
York, Pa. 
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AN OPEN SEASON 
FOR ANCESTORS 


(Continued from Page 9 


making a specialty of what Uncle Polk 
called Revolutionary trade. Just as soon 
as I’d told him what I’d come for he gave a 
start of surprise and said that I bore a re- 
markable resemblance to a very prominent 
aide-de-camp on General Washington's 
staff, and he was sorry that he didn’t have 
his picture to show me so I could see the 
likeness for myself. He'd loaned it to an 
art collection. But he was certain I must 
be his descendant and, though he wouldn't 
be sure without looking up the proper 
authorities, he was likewise under the im 
pression that one of the old Virginia 
Joneses had intermarried with one of the 
Rosses, of Philadelphia, which would prob- 
ably make me a relative of Betsy 
creator of the American flag. 

“Where does George Cohan come in?” 
asked Uncle Polk here. 

“Cohan? Cohan?” said the genealogical 
person as if he’d never heard the name 
before. “I do not understand.” 

“TI reckon that 


> 
LOSS, 


you never saw one of 


Georgie’s musical how aid Uncle 
Polk. ‘‘What did you say this Ross lady 
did?” 

“She designed the American flag,”’ said 


the young man rather severely, I thought. 

“All right then, just as you say,” said 
Uncle Polk; “but you can take it 
that George collaborated.” 

It looked as if it was going to t 
time for this to soak into hin 
him an initiation fee--or rather 
Polk did—and we left before he came out of 
his trance. Uncle Polk said: 

“Son, why should we stop 
we're just beginning to find the going good? 
W hy should we slight that great division of 
our country, known as the Ne England 
? Seems like to me I’ve heard that 


irom me 


il ea good 
so we paid 
I nele 


1 1 
nere when 


States? 
some of our people came from up that way 
or if they didn’t they might’ve if they’d 
thought of it. Let’s see if we can’t scratch 
up a stock of good, durable New England 
ancestors somewhere?” 

We did it without much trouble. We 
located an elderly expert with black- 
rimmed glasses and a wide ribbon running 
down over the left ear, who referred wit! 
the utmost cordiality to all the old New 
England families whose. names you en- 
counter in those typical New England 
stories that reach their climax when Miss 
Mehitable Peabody, the spinster, lets the 
cat out and winds up the clock for the 
night. He took something on account and 
promised he’d do the best he could for us 
in the territory where he held the patent 
rights. 

And then Uncle Polk fairly cut loose. He 
lugged me round to every genealdgical ex- 
pert in town and put our case into all their 
hands too. We made one trip to Boston to 
see a very fancy and exclusive family tree 
climber, and handed him a fee t 
him to put on his linesman’s spurs and shin 
up the Jones’ family trunk without delay. 
We made another to Baltimore to connect 
with a specialist of the Eastern 
country, and we wrote to all the other large 
ancestry centers that weren't readily ac- 
cessible by rail—such as Charleston, and 
Richmond, and Salem, Massachusetts, and 
Savannah, Georgia, and New Orleans. To- 
ward the last I noticed that Uncle Polk had 
sprouted out and was tacking quite a few 
fancy names on to our stubby little original 








caused 


Shore 


list. Sometimes it would be one name and 
sometimes it would be another. I asked 
him about and he told me he was 


borrowing some of them out of the news 
papers and the others he was copying off 
the signatures on banknotes 

“‘On the whole,” he said, “‘I find I’m get- 
ting the best results from the twenty-dollar 
bills. Now that Augustus Eversole that I 
handed in to the last fellow we saw as the 
name of your maternal great-great-gral! : 
father was mentioned in a dispatch from 
St. Paul yesterday. He shot a sheriff. The 
other one I gave him — Milus Q. Pillarshott 
he is the president of the First National 
Bank of North America, at Lover’s Leap, 
Iowa. Son, we’re going to qualify, you and 
me are. Let alone having one family tree 
why, we'll have an impenetrable forest, 
some native stock and some, as you might 
say, grafted on.” 

And we have, pretty near it. That was 
three months ago, and I now have a large 
orchard with more specimens coming in all 
the time by mail. I don’t want to appear 
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The largest in 
\, the world 





Composed of solid 
asbestos fibres 
and Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt, this ready roof 
ing 1S literally a pliable 


| 


neet of stone 
Itis all mine ral 
no perish ible material 


Absolutely fireproof, 


rock 








Contains 


grave ling 


Makes buildings warm in 


White our nearest 





Mar 
Asbestos and 
Magnesia Products 


facturers of 








\Asbestos 








Neve 
Won't rust, rot, melt, crack of pe | 


It is the result of over half a century’ 
the manufacture of r olings 


Sold direct if youl dealer won't sup] 


of the curious 


and Book 7 49. 
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I needs painting, coating or 






winter and cool in summer 
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| INDIAN BLANKETS 


SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
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“The One Blanket that Makes Comfort Beautiful’’ 


FREE FOUR-COLOR BOOK 
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i r ’ k " : 
J. Capps & Sons, Jacksonville, Ill., Dept. B | 
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THE UNION SAVINGS BANK, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 








PARIS GARTERS 


No Metal ( 


A. STEIN & CO., Makers 
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A tiny, trusty timekeeper 
for 





A most charming ornament for 
street and social wear. 
and distinguished. So indicative of 
its wearer's culture and prestige. 
The 


America. 


The masterpiece of world-famed 
Elgin watchmaking. Fully guaranteed. 
15 and 17 jewels—in solid 

only, exquisitely chased and engraved. 
Cased and adjusted at the factory. 
Really, you should see this 
remarkable watch at your 
jeweler’s, 


ELGIN NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY 


“The Watchword is ELGIN” 














At every family 
whose appetite needs tempting. 


table there is some one 


Some one whose digestion will not manage 


coarse meat dishes day after day. 
For such, the ideal food is oysters—the 


daintiest morsels of the sea. 


A delight and a relief —for oysters carry their 


own digestive. 


Sealshipt Oysters | 





Be sure that the oysters are Sealshipt. 
The Sealshipt System extends from the most 
famous Seaside Oyster beds to your own ice box. 


me. 





Grower, shipper, jobber and the dealer near you } 
who displays the familiar Sealshipt sign—all are a_ | 


part of a single organization. 


A $4,500,000 organization which guarantees you JH 
solid, perfect oysters—with all of the sea-flavor 


saved—oysters at their best. 


Free **The 


oyster dishes 


the busy housewife 


ni NE which helps to regu- 
late the daily round of 
home duties, and prevents 
late serving of meals. 
Strong and precise. 


So dainty 


smallest watch made in 


Lady 
Elgin 


gold cases 









Elgin, Illinois 


Oyster Cook Book’’- 
of new ways of preparing simple 
will be sent free on request. 
If you do not know the name of a 
Sealshipt dealer near you, ask us. 


Sealshipt Oyster System—Boston 


ie 
Membevs of American Association for Promotion of Purity in Food Product: a 


full 
Seal 
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| Proud or unduly puffed up, but at this 
| present writing I am probably the most 
| widely connected human being in the 
| habitable globe. As Uncle Polk says, we’re 
| several laps ahead of the Belgium hares 
already and gaining fast on the microbes 

And aristocratic —aristocratie is no word 
| 

] 

| 





| for it! 

I have the papers in the house to prove 
that I am a lineal descendant of nearly 
everybody that ever amounted to anything 
anywhere. Among my ancestors were such 
persons as Alfred the Great, Henry the 
Eighth, Charlemagne, Lucretia Borgia, 
Brian Boru and the Apostle Paul. I could 
name many others if | had more time, but 
these should be sufficient I think to show 
who Iam. I am directly related to every 
really important figure in the early history 
of our own country, with the exception of 
Benedict Arnold and Shays’ Whisky Re- 
bellion. In me are mingled the strains 
of Cavalier, Puritan, Creole, Greenbacker, 

| Huguenot, Mormon, Knickerbocker Dutch, 
Pennsylvania Dutch and plain Dutch; 
Quaker, North German Lloyd, Mohawk 
Indian, Pilgrim, Free Will Baptist, Old 
Blue Wedgwood, French émigré, Irish ref- 
ugee, Italian Renaissance, and so on, right 
down to the Bryan Free Silver Movement. 
I am eligible for all the military and patri- 
otic societies we now have, and when some 
new ones are formed I'll be eligible for 
them too. 
I find, on consulting the attested docu- 
mentary evidence, that my forefathers 
practically had charge of all the great wars 
Civil War, both sides, War with Mexico, 
War of 1812, Revolutionary War, French 
and Indian War, and thence straight on 
back up to and including the Punic Wars 
First Punic and Second Punic. I claim 
blood ties with the Quincys, the Adamses 
and the Winthrops, of New England; the 
Beekmans, the VanCortiandts and the 
Livingstons, of New York; the Ritten- 
houses and the Biddles, of Philadelphia; 
the Randolphs, the Tuckers, the Byrds and 
the Lees—both branches, Light Horse 
Harry and William Custard—of Virginia; 
the Prestons, the Clays and the Breckin- 
ridges, of Kentucky, with a whole lot of scat- 
tering returns from the outlying districts 
yet to hear from. My immediate forebears 
may have had some trouble sometimes 
keeping the family legs covered, but I 
could change my family arms three times 
| a day, if I were a stylish dresser, and still 
have a complete outfit left over for Sun- 
| days, weddings and afternoon receptions. 
It has cost me a good deal of money —or 





rather it has cost Uncle Polk Jones a good | 
g 


deal—but we figure that it is worth the 
| money. When I encounter some poor, 
pauperized descendant wit h only one set of 
ancestors to his name, I feel like taking him 
by the hand and leading him into my jungle 
and losing him. But I am not vainglorious 
and boastful about it. Why should a man 
be stuck up even though he is a multi- 
descendant, fairly bloated with ancestors? 
There’s a lot of pleasing 
ancestry too. Every one of my family tree 
sprouts out differently after you get above 
| the second branch. There is ene of them, 
in colors, that looks like a picture of the 
nerve system of the human body. 
| After all, I don’t think I’ll frame my 
| family trees and hang ’em up over the liv- 
ing-room mantel along with my wife’s. In 
the first place, the general effect would be 
that of a small body of Lemons entirely 
surrounded by Joneses, and I have no de- 


sire to lord it over Eudora, because in the | 


| matter of ancestors she has done the best 


she could, and is not to blame for the dis- | 
And, in | 


crepancy now existing between us. 
the second place, there would be enough of 
them to paper the entire room, and I rather 
like the paper we have on the wall at 
present. I shall save my family trees as a 
priceless heritage for the children. But if 
the Henry J. Kittengers should ever call 


I shall bring out the whole lot and just | 
naturally overwhelm them in their tracks. | 


I’m not going to join any of the patriotic 
or military societies either. If I joined just 
one or two the others would feel slighted, 
and if I joined them all I wouldn’t be doing 
anything else for several months. Uncle 
Polk thinks as I do, that it would be better 
for me to leave them all on an equal footing 
and not cause heartburnings or jealousies. 

I have talked the matter over very thor- 
oughly with him and I have decided to 


variety to my | 


| Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 


Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Almonds 
Original Dutch Bitter Sweets 
Chocolates Extraordinary 
T-R-1-A-D Chocolates 


Innovation Sweets 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will send any of 
the above 80c or $1.00 pack 
ages, express prepaid, upon 
receipt of 
order. 

The better dealer 


where sell Johnston's. 


stamps or money 


every~ 


‘ Sample Box 


For fwe 2-cent stamps to pay 
postage and packing, we will send 
to your address a generous free 
sample box of any of the Johnston 


favorites. 
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A Perfect Seasoning 


For Gravics is essential to a good 
dinner. It 
is the test 
of cooking. 







LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Gives that snappy zest which sharp- 





a dull appetite. Try it with 
ee Fish, Steaks, Chops, 
Salads and Welsh Rarebits. 

A Wonderful Appetizer 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 











join the Uniform Rank of the Knights of | 


'ythias. They have a noble uniform and a 
sword to wear, and I always was fond of 
turning out for parades and funerals and 

| things 


| #2 
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150,000 Pure Silk $722 Hull 
Umbrellas at $522 Each 


~ 
» 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF AND TO GIVE SATISFACTORY WEAR 














To focus the eyes of the nation on the 
invaluable features of Hull Umbrellas 
with Detachable and Interchangeable Handles 


To get the Hull into the hands of 150,000 new users so that they 
will forever after be dissatisfied with the ordinary umbrella; or 
any other umbrella which does not have the Exclusive, Patented, 


HULL FEATURES 


To hasten the day when the old style umbrella will be universally dis- 
carded and its place taken by the more practical and progressive Hull 

To start a stream of $5.00 bills and Gold Pieces into the tills of ten 
thousand dealers that they may be encouraged to keep step with the 
swiftly spreading popularity of the Hull and have 
it always in stock— 

To accomplish all of these purposes at one time — 
nearly 1,200 gross of Hull handles in various de- 
signs for men and women; 181 miles of the purest 
silk and nearly three tons of Sterling silver have been 
made up into one huge order of 150,000 


“Sterling” Hull Umbrellas 


=“ $5.00 each 


For the past four weeks, this immense sup- 
ply of Hull Umbrelias has been speeding 
away from the great Hull Plant at 

Toledo to the stores in every city, 

town, village and hamlet we could 

reach with our advance litera- 
ture. Every one of these 
umbrellas goes out with 
our personal and posi- 
tive guarantee that it 
is worth 









Your 
dealer 
has now, 

undoubtedly, 
received this 
new supply of this 
Special $5.00 Um- 
brella —‘*The Sterling 

Hull.” 
See that the &y It means a guaranteed sav- 
“teen the ing to you of $2.50 on every 
“Sterling’’ Hull you buy, if you 
share in this Special Fall Den »mon- 

strating Distribution. 
If your dealer has not yet placed his 
order, you are warranted in asking him 
to wire it to us without delay. If he will 

not order them, write us. 

The handles of “The Sterling Hull’’ are 
made of imported pimento wood—the finest 
used for this purpose. They are fitted with solid 
silver hand-made caps and swedges which are flush 
with the wood, and the handles are also very beauti- 
fully inlaid with 26-gauge solid silver in many entirely 
new and exclusive designs. 

The covers are made of pure dye taffeta silk; containsno A 
loading, which causes the average silk umbrella to split. - 
It makes a close rolling umbrellaand one which is guar- f 4 

















































anteed to give satisfactory wear. “TheSterling Hull” 
gives amazing value at $5.00, even had it not the “~“” 
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Hull Detachable Handle _“ Coupon 


* 
* 














P ° 
- Gentlemen 


Old Style Umbrellas Changed FREE! !® addition to this big 


offer we still stand y 
ready to have any favorite handle you may possess transformed into a Hull Ps 


Kindly send dealer's name 












The covers | Detachable Handle FREE. If you write us we will be very glad to tell So Neme 
} 4 you how this may be done for you. f 

are made Fo 

of Pure x atm f Street 

Due Silk, OS ~ HULL BROS. » UMBRELLA CO. - 

ae > ny 1447-57 Summit St., “4.7 TOLEDO, OHIO f ow 

ae NEW YORK CITY OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: wf State 

the fabric 1055-57 The Fifth Avenue Bldg., 5th Ave. and 23d Street Z 
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NTRODUCING, by photograph, the j 
Seneca, a STEIN-BLOCH Fall \ 
Suit for business and general wear. a 
Dignified, but with plenty of spirit. 


One of the many handsome STEIN- 

BLOCH models now being shown. Typical ey 
of the superior style and fit of all STEIN- ‘ 
BLOCH clothes. See them and try them 

on at your nearest STEIN-BLOCH 

dealer's. Write for “Smartness,” a book | 
of photographed Fall and Winter Styles, 
together with the nearest dealer's name. f 
. . . This is the label that means 57 years 
of knowing how. Demand it always. 
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THE STEIN -BLOCH COMPANY Makers of 


STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. ox 
New York Boston — Chicago 
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“The man who cares’ 
should investigate the 
Florsheim styles for Fall, 
. & ] ‘‘Natural Shape”’ lasts and 
. Florsheim service. 


' : t dealer or send amount 
t and express ct 


have our nearest 


arges 


er. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 


Chicago U.S.A. 


A The Buster 


Made fussy, also plain 











& SAVE $35 


u will do sO 





yuick action, back sr 
f lor ribbon, universal key board, etc., 
s fully guaranteed. ‘Vhe writing is visible at 
imes. It’s mighty easy to secure—just pay 
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s a small service, which we will 


GIVE ONE AWAY 


Mail Your Free ‘Offer. <4 
Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter Co. 





Dept. 29, Union Bank Bidg.. Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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Al LOOK AHEAD 
IN POLITICS 


Continued from Page 4) 


a Federal judgeship and later of a diplo- 


matic post, to ex-Senator Fulton, and the 
appointment of R. C. Kerens as Minister to 
Austria. 


14. He has apparently impaired or aban 
doned, through a decision of his Attorney- 
General, the principle which you established 
of Federal regulation and control, in the 
public interest, of water powers on navigable 
streams. 

15. He is placing or has placed himself in 
a position such that the only alliance open 
to him is with the special interests. 

16. He has allowed the great mass of the 
people to lose confidence in the President. 

The general tendency shown in these 
examples cannot be mistaken. It is aw ay 
from the Roosevelt policies and the people, 
and in favor of the special interests and the 
few. Nevertheless, I want to say again 
that while the whole trend of the present 
Administration has been opposed to the 
purposes and ideals of the last seven years, 
I have not yet lost all hope. 

The issue is so tremendously imports ant 
to the public welfare that a man’s duty is 
clear to describe the facts as he sees them. 
I have known, admired and respected Mr. 
Taft since my boyhood; I have been anx- 
ious to give him the benefit of every doubt. 
I have reached the point of view herein 
stated as the result of a period of disap- 
pointment through which I would not 
willingly pass again. If my fears should 
turn out to be justified I realize that your 
disappointment will be even keener than 
mine. I regret intensely that it is necessary 
to write this letter, but ‘I can see no proper 
way to avoid it. 

I have supported Mr. Taft and I shall 
continue to support him up to the point 
where my loyalty to the people of this 
country requires me to break with the 
Administration. 

This letter will probably meet you at 
Khartum. It is too bad that such a mes- 
sage should reach you after your great trip. 
Before it does reach you it is more than 
likely that the chief question raised in this 
letter will have been settled. 

Special messages on Conservation and 
Corporation Control are to be sent to Con- 
gress early in January. If there is better 
news to send hereafter it will go forward at 
once. 

Just a final word. The hold of your 

policies on the plain people is stronger t 
me Many of vane former enemies are 
now your friends. The line between the 
friends of special privilege and the friends 
of an equal chance is daily growing sharper. 
The issue has become immeasurably larger 
than politics or any man’s political fortunes. 
It is a straight fight for human rights 
That is how it looks to me on the day 
of 1909. 

All good wishes to you for the New Year, 
and to Kermit. Please give him my love. 
We are all proud of him. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


last 


My letter to Colonel Roosevelt stops 
with the end of 1909. It would be easy to 
continue and extend it. Unless its whole 
tenor is mistaken, we cannot avoid the 


question of how far Mr. Taft’s words and 
conduct before election supplied to his s = 
porters a safe guide as to what he would 
after election. 

Of late it has become ev 
minded men that the 
having taken possession of the hearts and 
consciences of the Am people, are 
about to command their political loyalty 
f 


ident 


progressive 


to open- 


erican 


also. The spirit of liberty among our 
people is the same now as when the nation 
was born. That spirit is now everywhe rein 


revolt against the yr hee the of 
With a wonderful power and harmony of 
feeling the people are progressive. In both 
the great political parties they are more 
progressive than their leaders. They have 
outgrown the rule of political evasion and 
false pretense and are eager for honorable 
methods and straight talk. Millions of 
voters have passed beyond the influence 
of campaign buncombe, understand at 
last that the general wel more 
portant than political claptrap or em; 
partisan success. 

A movement fundamental 
vast as the Progressive movement does not 


‘pri vuege. 





ire 1s 





so and so 


gain momentum suddenly, but now that it 
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merely ““happen’’ to fit 
you, Look, for instance, 
at the broad two-button . 

— flap, so modeled as to give = 
that snug, well protect 
ed, w well dressed fec 

i} so rare with union suits = 

There are a dozen ¥ \ 

a other Mentor feature : , a 
whichspellCOMEFOR | \ 
—comfort through . j 

= oerere it, through j 4 
genial warmth, / A 
ahaa perfect bodily 


covering. 
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Comfort Union Suits 


Mm ire soa rately | portione 1, so soft, | and elastic, that they are in n= Mm] 
bill ta d wit the 1 r ents of one’ t ly, t i l t gy, we 
creeping ther a yance That hy the “ul cious derwear’*’ 

to half a million weare: Samples of hiuioe on cumnests 


Mentor Suits are sold everywhere. Buy of 
your home merchant who advertises them 


TO DEALERS: 
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MENTOR KNITTING MILLS, 512 Maple Street, MENTOR, OHIO 
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We have money-making locations for Well 
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Write at once for 128-page FREE illustrated book. tx 
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the varnish won't crack. Convince yourself that “61” is the only var- 
know rout. It 
‘ 


nish for floors. It adds to the life of linoleum and oil-cloth. Send for book- 
never crac 
olor r chips. Applicable to all 
o * plaster or metal 
i everest outdoor condi 
y to pely because it 


let," The Finished Floor,”’ and learn how to finish and care for your floors. 
br varks or lay 


Vitralite another of the 300 
The Long-Life WHITE ENAMEL ise ~¢ 4 a an, wean ash off 


Here are two other “P & L’’ Varnishes for the home. i 


“28” Preservative Varnish, t for a “P & L” Spar ,Miniching Varnish, the 
Interiot N rerack most dura \ ! front doors, vesti- 
nor blister Ne r tur wis Is ut bule boats, and all work exposed to the 
fected by water rr tves the wood weather 

nad for bo t qpemeneative inte rior Finishing, "a valuable guide to color effects in home 
decoration, Shows how and \ eto use’ P & L” Varnishes 





we 
‘EE that vour floors are finished with’ 61’’ Floor Varnish. It is the one 
7 “é or) 
N varnish that withstands the heavy wear every floor receives 61 
doesn’t show heel or furniture marks, never turns white hain water, 
never cracks. The floor finish made famous by heel and hammer tests. 
Send for Sample Panel finished with’‘61"’— test it yourself. Give it 
the treatment all floors receive. Prove that you may dent the wood but 
P&L” Pr ducts you ought 
a 
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is in motion nothing can long withstand it. what they want. But when every allow- 


Already many politicians have disappeared ance has been made, when he has been 

from public life and many others are about given the benefit of every doubt, still the 

' J: - = to follow them. If there is anything cer- record is not good. Mr. Taft has himself 
mos tain in our political future it is the ulti- supplied the proof that he cannot be trusted. 

" mate victory of the progressive policies. In Some one will perhaps object that I am 

‘ . e ° P me ° 

this great conflict the people have only just needlessly concerned, because Mr. Taft is 

»* begun to fight. most unlikely to be elected even if he se- 


Most politicians now see clearly that the cures the nomination. It is probably true 
time has passed when a national campaign that the battle for Mr. Taft’s election 
can succeed without strong support from would be lost in advance. But the present 
the vast body of progressive citizens. In _ issue is far greater than partisan victory or 
view of this fact, the turning of the Ad- defeat in 1912. 


ministration toward the progressive policies Furthermore, the Republican party is on 
was obviously inevitable before the cam-_ trial before the people as it has not been for 
paign for renomination began. Being inev- many years. It has not so much a reputa- 


itable, it has long been discounted because it tion to maintain as a reputation to retrieve. 
was long foreseen. A yearago,onmyreturn At this time of all times it can least afford 
from a journey through many states, I said: to nominate for President a man as to 
one way the Insurgent cause is whose attitude after election there can be 
threatened by its own success. Now that any doubt. No candidate will meet the 
most open-minded men see the speedy (need who cannot be fully trusted to shoot 
triumph of the progressive policies, and be- “away from the uniform he has on. To 
cause direct attacks upon them usually sanction a doubtful choice would prove the 
fail, the hope of the Reactionaries is to join Republican leaders to be unworthy of pub- 
the movement and try from within toemas-_ lie confidence. The renomination of Mr. 
culate it or steer it to disaster. The soft Taft would drive great numbers of Republi- 
pedal is still the most dangerous enemy of can voters, who believe in principles rather 
progress, 
that Reactionaries are trying to dominate at all or to vote for a Progressive Democrat 
the Progressive movement. Already the if such were nominated. And no one can 
conversions without conviction have begun. doubt that a considerable number of the 
Political death-bed conversions, performed voters thus estranged would remain so, to 
in public by politicians whose leadership is the permanent weakening of the Republican 
dwindling, may fairly be regarded with sus-__ party. 

Like certain flowers, these gentle- I am loyal to the Republican party, as it 
men turn their faces to the rising sun, but is understood by the millions who vote the 
their roots are held fast by the same soil as Republican ticket and as it was conceived 
before. 
is a most instructive fact that Mr. in the people and the conservation policies 
Taft’s recent turning in the direction of the before any party, and I reserve the right to 
Progressive policies has not deceived the vote forthe principles I hold wherever I find 
political servants of the special interests, or them. True loyalty to a party is loyalty to 
led the reactionary newspapers to waver in the ideals upon which it is founded. No 
their support. They are as vigorously for man can be loyal to a party and yet.lend 
him when he leans toward the cause they _ himself like a rubber stamp to leaders who 


Already there are signs in plenty than in names, either to refrain from voting 


by the men who founded it. But I believe 


Send direct to us if r dealer cannot give you the “ P & L” Varnish you want. Address: % | hate as they are when he is frankly and have abandoned the essential principles 
83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. | openly on their side. If they are not misled that give that party its right to live. 

as to the real meaning of Mr. Taft’s appar- We need a great administration to do 

ent return to the position he held before the the people’s work—an administration un- 

last election there can be no reason why it tainted with reaction, free from the asso- 

should deceive the rest of us. ciations of politics for profit, earnest to 

AMERICAD ForREIGN Facto: It is well also to recaH that one of the conserve the natural resources in the general 
New Yor Borveae fee STABLISHED 62 YEARS LONDON Paris. lessons of the Ballinger incident was that interest, understanding the needs aa trou- 
Brivceeurs CANADA HAMBURG the President did not understand the pur-_ bles of the common man and unshakably 


pose of conservation, which is to develop devoted to the common good. Without a 
and protect the natural resources for the President who is genuinely progressive such 


permanent benefit of the plain people. The an administration is impossible. Unless 
Controller Bay incident shows that he has__ the Republican party canrise tothe national 
not learned since then. need by nominating such a man, and so 


In reaching a calm and balanced esti- give evidence that the conscience and the 
mate of Mr. Taft and his record it is no courage that gave it birth are still alive 
more than fair to make generous allowance _ there is little hope for it in the future. 
for every good thing he has done and every Where the Republican party stands as to 
good quality he possesses. He should have _ principles will be shown by the choice of 
full credit for his good nature, forthe good men that it makes. The standard by 
things he has said, the good measures he which the people will judge it was set by 
has advocated and the good men he has __ Lincoln when he said: 
appointed. Account should be taken of his 
easy-going temperament, and of his well- to betrue. I am not bound to succeed, but 
known willingness to be controlled by the Iam bound to live by the light that I have. 
stronger, more active and more interested I must stand with anybody that stands 
men into whose hands he falls—the men, right, stand with him while he is right and 
as Senator Dolliver said, who know exactly part with him when he goes wrong.” 


I am not bound to win, but I am bound 


The Eternal Question 


pte 2 Lem Dreer keeps store where th’ crossroads Now one o’ them motor boats *Ul whiz 
Ihe thoughtful business meet, Where th’ rushes grow all green, 
man selects his clothes An’ th’ river’s right clost by; An’ they'll holler fr’m where th’ landin’ is 
with extreme care. He sets on a box in front, t’ greet ““Hey! Got any gasoline?” 
4 He considers his dle Them folks that happens nigh. me 
ye But greetin’s ain’t whut they was one day, An’ Hiram Griggs an’ his big engine 
tae uy the light of al oe Nor mean whut they used Ut mean; Vith forty rod o’ plows, 
we a 4 i An’ this is all he hears ’em say: He comes explodin’ down th’ line 
‘ ‘a Steady & wee adie “Hey! Got any gasoline?” With grease on his chin an’ brows; 
$ a : ad ; ’ ~ rp? yr poe ] 
pou ‘ res- An’ he hollers at Lem fr’m th’ ol’ crossroad 
a > as to Folks used t’ drive with a spankin’ team Th’ len’th of th’ village green, 
The Michats-Stern ae ga: ithes. An’ take th’ check reins down While that big engine of his explodes: 
hook of Fall and sok : ae ° T’ let’em drink at a little stream “Hey! Got any gasoline?” 
Winter Styles fu . ially is it this Right here in th’ heart o’ town; 
po jp pag a4 , far seeing sort of n’ Lem ’ud pass ’em th’ time o’ day Now they got an airline by Lem’s store, 
anyone who. ad- Ww vho finds instant An’ gossip a bit between, Where th’ currents flow jest right, 
dresses Michaels, Ppeal in But now it’s a car, an’ they holler an’ say: An’ a feller kin see th’ airships soar 
Stern & Company; “‘Hey! Got any gasoline?” Way up, half out o’ sight. 


But they do drop in on Lem sometimes 


York, . ' . ; : 
' A feller would ride up a stylish hoss An’ swoop on him unseen, 
” An’ hite. ‘ol’ ss-rail 4n’ down fr’m th’ clouds some feller chimes: 
‘lothes An hitch to th’ ol’ hoss-rail, ? An’ fr’ z 
j An’ holler at Lem: “Hello, there, Boss! Hey! Got any gasoline? 
nterest yourself in these remark- An’ give him a hearty hail 
able clothes. Every Micheels-Stern ~eatetagett ce Ce eae : to pole oe ee " 
dealer has authority to guarantee Now one o° them motor-bikers ‘ll gee Lem’s sellin out his stock 0’ clothe : 
you unquestioned satisfaction in fe tch out an ol’ canteen, A nm’ groc’ri¢ 8, le 88 ¢ r more ; 
Style and Fit, in Fabric and Price. Er a pail er cup, an’ he says, says he: He’s movin’ an’ don’t keer where he goes, 
“*Hey! Got any gasoline?” But he’s goin’ t run a store. 


He says he’s goin’ U try U find 


Largest Manufacturers of Rochester-Made Clothing * An’ they used t’ row up to Lem’s dock Some place with a change o’ scene, 
With a yawl er a trim canoe, An’ git one question off’n his mind: 

; An’ ast of Lem whut he’s got in stock “Hey! Got any gasoline?” 

ae : - : An’ look th’ hull store through. J. W. Foley. 
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upreme Authority 






















The testimony of the leaders in Education, Literature, Journalism, 









the Courts, the Church, and Public Affairs, has a weight like 
that of a Supreme Court decision. Here are given a few 
typical judgments of such chiefs of public nes upon the 


NEW CREATION, 


WEBSTERS 


NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
__DICTIONARY — 


/\\THEMERRIAM WEBSTER / 


These are only samples of hundreds of 
unbiased and intelligent commenda- 
tions from the highest sources which 
establish the standing of the New 
International as the 


SUPREME AUTHORITY. 
& The book contains the pith 


and essence of an up-to-date library 










































1—LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, England: 


“A volume which is at once so lucid in its present- — \ » 


9—DR. C. H. PARKHURST, New York City: 
An indispensable feature of the | ry 


either reads or writes. There is 1 mat i land ea 





t of facts and apparently so exhaustive in its ‘ a K\ it mS Wp 


sky that does not come within its purview, a 


topic is handled by a mast 
10—PRES. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, ColembiaU niversity: 


“Both in contents and in arrangeme ks new 


rang 
2- ‘most REV. PAUL BRUCHESI, Archbishop of Montreal : 
“Up to date and first class in every respect. As 
far as the tenets and practices ot the Catholic 
Church are concerned its definitions are most exact 
and reliable.” 


advances ev en upon its excellent prede 


11—PRES. DAV.D STARR JORDAN, Leland Stanford 5 


University: 


3-—-DR. HENRY psa DYKE, Princeton University: “TI am ~ery much pleased with the thoror ghne 
“| have put it to the test of practical use and find ita of the revision, and the npactness and accuracy 
most serviceab as and trustworthy dictionary.” Of the definitions. The device of plac te 
tical and ur ial v Is at the t the page 
4—JOSIAH STRONG, Clergyman, New York City: = — fulf : i , ; ie 
$a very usetfulfeature i er that pu 
“T have several of the best dictionaries at hand, but turn lishers of lexi have : nsed it before 





most often to Webster’s New Internation 
5—SIR GILBERT PARKER, London: 


sa 12—HON. A. S. DRAPER, Com. of Education, 
State of New York 





“A resource for the mind, and a court of appeal for the “ITtisa 
uncertain intelligence. I prize this great book with its pr t ‘ é an tha 
the miser’s regard.” opty coul p 
6—UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS, Washington, D. C ”, ince, “ pps 
“his court finds the legal definitions accurate, and 4 La ut it, 
in fact of so full and extensive a character as prac f a 13—ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, (¢ 
tically to supersede the necessity for the publication f i Cob, Conn. : 
of separate law dictionaries. Without hesitation “The scope and autt ty of the New ! 
we beg to say that the work is really a neces- national are such that! ie 
sary adjunct to our daily labors,” can afford to be without it, exte 


will make ita nament of the 


14—SUPREME COURT OF ILLINOIS: 


7—NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS: 
“ Regard it as an unsurpassed authority. The 
definitions are full and exact; the quotations 


to illustrate the definitions numerous and well 


“It retain 





S all of the excellence of the prev ‘ nand ha 





added nev ters9- which makeita pre 
t mary of the Ex nguage. We regarditasasta " 





chosen; the synonyms discrimin 





g and 
accurate, and the e¢ 
industry ar nd learr 


ed with SEW YORK SUN Nota j a def 
GETTHEBEST 
~ NOTE: Nearly all the ment ha een mad 


State Supreme oe = You Need It — Because: 16 aan avec ca 


itire work stam] 


have made a fim . 

Statement. It defines over 400,000 words; more than It is the only dictionary with the new divided 

The Style Book for the ever before appeared between two covers. page. A “Stroke of Genius.” 
8—GOVERNMENT PRINTING 2700 pages. 6000 illustrations. It answers questions in every field of t 














OFFICE, Washington, D. C. It is an encyclopedia in a single book. Type action and culture, To Know means to Win 
. ae ‘ 7 > ivale ¢ —_ Gftee . a at tell you about the New . = 
Rules that: matter equivalent to that of a fifteen Success. Let us tell y alx the | G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
“Webster’s New Interna- volume set. nternational, the one supreme authority. 


tional Dictionary should fu = ee at ‘atontehia thus sear dbehia anil strati oa , Please send to me pages of 
generally be followed in Write * re the S Saturday E vied “P ost an “feviees 4 ll send FREE a usef Ma . 
spelling, compounding, and 

dividing words.” ss G, & C. MERRIAMCO,, SPRINGF IELD, MASS. U.S.A. | The Saturday Evening Post. 
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New International. IncludeFREE 
MAPS as I saw your advt. 
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There is a little white card, sent attached to ev 
carment, that has struck a new note in the world’s 


This card—made out always in the cus- 
tomer’s name and bearing President Vehon’s sig- 
nature—is a complete, contract to deliver 
satisfaction, or there 1s No sale. 

When you order a Royal 


business. 
specific 
lailor overcoat or 


We call.the Royal Service ‘‘ The 


Service ol 


inated from the buyer and assumed 
by the failor. Even the 
delivery is guaranteed. 
Royal garment is not completed on 
scheduled time, we forfeit $1 (one 
dollar) in cash for each and every 
day’s delay : 


SPECIAL 








Certainties.” 
For this is 
the made- 







to-measure 
serv i ce 


where 











every For you who want a concrete prop- 
element osition, tell your local Royal dealer 
of risk to show you Patterns 4205 to 42106. 
or haz- This assortment comprises twelve 


absolute woolen innovations 
among them the new Garnet Blue, 


ard is 
elim- 
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fabric, in 


your clothes 
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style, in 


suit—this card means to you 
ideals 
be what you wav¢—in fit, in 


must be realized—that 
construction 
or we alone pay for your disappointment. 


the Basket Weave Brown, the Ter- ‘ " voolen sampk und ends 
ra Cotta Pin check. : 
bring you a made-to-order Royal 


$32.50 will 


suit from any of these 12 pat 
terns. And there are half-a-th 
sand other values, 
the Royal Fall Line, 
$30 and $35. 
CAUTION It is imy 
days of cunning 


lo protect clothes buyers 


equally big, in 
at $20, $25, 


yortant in thes 
substitution to beware of 
imitations. 
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senator 


“Intending to liquidate the stocks?’ 
he asked genially. 

“There! Lalmost forgot. I really ought 
to have gone first to one of those stock- 
brokers that buy such things.” 

“‘T have connections in that line myself,” 
said Harry, his thoughts for a moment on 
Mike and the immediate graft. 

“*Well, I don’t know much about ’em,”’ 
said Mrs. Brewster. “I’ve got my annuity 
to live on, and they were laid by for a 
rainy day. I didn’t pay much attention 
except when dividends come in. Abner 
bought ’em. There was a pedler or some- 
thin’ round last week askin’ Mittie about 
‘em when I wasn’t hum. i told Mittie if 
he come again to say I had we West, 
leaving no address. I don’t believe in 
pedlers and agents. If aman’s got business 
to do let him get a shop, I say. I got a 
paper last night and figured what they 
were wu’th in New York, and I saw they 
must have riz. Comes to quite a lot more 
than Abner and I ecal’lated. Somethin’ 
over twenty thousand dollars. Though 
goodness knows,” she added, “I don’ 
believe much I see in the papers and don’t 
read ’em much anyhow, since they said 
Abner was buried from the Congregational 
church when he was a Unitar 





rian, and just 
as stubborn about that as anything else. 
I can’t get Brewster stubbornness out of 
my mind, seems like.”’ 

“What stocks are they—mining, i: 
dustrial or railroad?’”’ asked Handsome 
Harry pleasantly. ‘‘It makes a great deal 
of difference, you know.” 

Mrs. Brewster dove into her bag, ran 
through its rubbish with swift fingers. She 
produced a paper, unfolded it. 

“I wrote it down,” she said. ‘One 
hundred and twelve shares, S. V. & C. 
Railroad.” She busied herself replacing 
the envelope among the crowded posses- 
sions of her bag. For an instant the only 
sound in the room was the crackling of 
paper. 

Handsome Harry did not move. His 
eyes did not brighten, nor did his expressio1 
change. No outsider looking at him could 
possibly have gathered what was going on 
in his mind; for, if anything, he became a 
little more still. But a great deal was going 
onin his mind. In the twinkling of an eye 
the whole face of the world had smiled. In 
the twinkling of an eye his black mood had 
broken and fallen away. In that lightning- 
flash of intuition, which is the better half 
of creative genius, three sentences had 
leaped out of the day’s talk and placed 
themselvesin the order of a dazzling climax: 

Otto Gluck had said: 

“Pierce said ‘We need | less than a hur 
dred shares of S. V. & C. 

Mike had said: 

a Pie rce should ever ge 
S. V. & C., Western would go 1 
balloon. Give me an advance tip on tl 
and I’ll get rich quick.” 

The little old lady had said: 

con hundred and twelve 
a 7.42." 

And on that same lightning-flash Ha 
some Harry’s big idea came to him-—came 
to him, despite its terrific risks, with the 
certainty of success. 

What his new theme is to the poet, his 
new plot to the writer, his new vision 
the painter—all this surged in the spiri 
of Handsome Harry. As in letters of fire 
about the wall he could read these word 
as on the tongues of trumpets he could 
hear them! 

“One hundred and twelve shares of 
s..V.@C.” 

The crackling of the paper stopped. The 
little old lady looked up. I repeat, Hand 
some Harry had not turned a hair. But, 
with the unfailing instinct of woman, Mr 
Brewster asked: ‘‘ What’s the matter?”’ 

Handsome Harry passed a languid han 
over his brow. ‘Only the heat, I think,’ 
he lied glibly. 

“Better look out,’’ said Mrs. Brewster 
with real solicitude. ‘Don’t eat much or 
drink much this hot weather, is my rule.”’ 

“‘And mine,” responded Harry. “But 
we were speaking of brokers,” he went on 
and, oh, the briskness, the assurance, that 
had come into his voice! ‘It’s really 
lucky, Mrs. Brewster, that you came to m 
There is much chicanery among brokers of 
the Wail Street district. It happens that 
I have a friend who is thoroughly reliable 
he places all my business—and he can 
advise me how to make your sale to the 














greatest advantage, Iamsure. Of course,” 
he added, “‘you can see that it is to my 
advantage as well as to yours to get as 
much as possible for this stock. We can 
spend more on the house. And I am agent 
for one or two pieces of property that 
am sure we may be able to buy at the best 
idvantage just now. It is summer and the 
prices are low. Where will you stay in 
New York?” 

‘I was thinking of the Dolly 
said Mrs. Brewster. 

“An excellent and reason able hotel for 
women,” answered Harry. ‘‘ May I see you 
safe there? I was going uptown myself.” 

And all the hot way up to her hot el 
Harry, guiding her through the 
the traffic, plied her with those unconscious 
irts that made woman his handmaid. 

“IT don’t know what I’d’a’ done without 
you,” she said, her smile twinkling bravely 
through the heat and fatigue on her face. 
‘Why, your being related to the Carsons of 
North Burnham makes you seem jest like 
own folks. They talk about the unsociable- 
ness of New York—why, nobody could 


Madison,” 


perils ol 


have been more kind than you! I’m so 
gladIh aven ’t got to hunt up another agent 
that I don’t know what to do. When I 


think of what doos hay pen sometimes to 
lone women I sort of feel’s if there was a 
special providence in our meeting.” 

In that last sentiment Handsome Harry 
absolutely concurred. Only to himself he 
put it differently: 

‘There’ s no doubt about it,”’ he medi- 
tated; “‘there’s one born every minute. 
It’s the only crop we're sure of.” 

vi 

IKE an arrow Handsome Harry sped 

4 toward the Wall Street district, looking 

for Mike. He found him, after an hour’s 
search, drinking with a stranger in a little 
aloon just off the curb market. They 
talked head to head for half an hour, until 
skepticism became conviction in the face of 
Mike. Finally he opened his watch and 
produced a bill. 

‘I don’t see yet,” he remarked, “but 
we'd do better to the piker game. 
That’s safe. I just know I could gouge 
something extra out of the Pierce brokers 
for that block of stock.” 








**Aw, come off!’’ snapped Harry. “The 
big game for mine every time. Mike, you 
can retire on this!” 


‘I cer-tainly will retire from tl ni 
district,”’ replied Mike, “but pretty 
near my finish anyhow.” He held out a 
yellow-backed gold certificate. 

‘It’s my finish,”” he repeated. Mil 








face cracked in asmile. “Say, this is ric 
I'd like to see that old Aunt Mart! 
wher ss 
De forge he ind the sigr 
nterrupted Harry | ly 
vil 























I orning 2. wilted leaf in a che 
orest. Now, as Ne epped ligt Oo 
sroadway and Lexington Avenue ¢ 
he seemed the one live, spirited thing 
that suffocatins Vhat though he 
teamed with hat though he, 

) ked his } f in his collar 

ipped at the stic} es, burned, melted? 
His step, as he proceeded from the car to 
Mrs. Bannard’s, had the spring of yout! 
He was near his front door and was fum- 
bling for hi +y, before it occurred t him 
that he was a ng the ce l er 
tion upon depender tne 
complex mac built of his brai f 

ration came on the wings of coi 
ce . this wa the master wheel I 
view with Otto Gluch 
yaused outside Otto’s bedroom, whicl 

was in the same corridor with hisown. The 
sound of a falling shoe, the splash of water 
proved that the watchman dressing 
Should he knock at the door? No, best to 
leave this meeting to accident. He retired 
to his own room, therefore, opened the door 
and window, and sat like one overcome by 
the heat in the doorway. So, as Otto 
stepped from his door, Harry was coming 
qaown the corridor with a 


“Very hot afternoon, Mr. Gluck.” 

“io isa!” 

‘I was just going out to have something 
cool,” said Handsome Harry. “Do you 
ever drink anything at this time of day?” 

“s don’t mind if I do,”’ said Otto, a smile 
parting his bristly ; beard. 
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The choice of all the people off the stage— 


Send for catalog and 


complete information today 


! ‘ $0.35 


75c to 2.00 


; $15.00 to 
$200.00; 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 


11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 





r | *HE. Edison Phonograph is the theatre— 
the opera, the drama, the concert, the 
vaudeville—offering a greater and more varied 
program than any theatre in the land—and 
playing to the biggest audience in the world. 
Think of enjoying the stars of the drama 
and the opera, the headliners of vaudeville 
and the masters of instrumentation —right in 
or wherever you go 
and whenever you want them. : 
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as Irom the st 


every selection rendered 
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suddenly he gave a start. 


| stupid of me!” 
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said 
Then 


“We'd better go to the corner,” 
Harry. ‘We can sit down there.” 


“Well, 
Otto. 

“Vat iss the madder?” asked Otto. 

“Well, I never thought of that—how 
responded Harry. He 
looked Ottoover. ‘‘ You're the very man,” 
he added. Then he ran on. 

“*T was about to advertise for a good night 
watchman for my business. There’s been 
well, some trouble; and I’m afraid about 
some documents in my safe. I might put 
them in safe deposit every night, but as I 
need them every day that would be awk- 
ward. Here you've been asking me to get 
you a position. You'd do, and you’d do 
fine, and I never thought of you until this 
moment. Well, well! The position,’ he 
added, ‘‘ would be permanent.” 

They were on the street by this time. 
Otto stopped and mopped his forehead. 

*Vot iss in it?”’ he askec 

“What does Mr. Pierce 
asked Harry. 

‘That obbressor!”’ 
gif me ninedy tollars a mont’. 
he would not r-raise me.” 

“That is a fair amount for my business,” 
said Harry; ‘but I'll tell you what I'll do. 
I want a man like you, reliable and trust- 
worthy, and a few dollars each week is 
little enough to pay for security. I will 
give you twenty-five dollars a week.” 

They had reached the saloon and settled 
themselves at a table in the summer beer 
garden before Otto spoke again. 

Vot hours should I vork?”’ he asked. 

“What hours do you work for Mr. 
Pierce?” asked Harry. 

‘All night and in the middle of the day 
oop to look the house ofer,” said Otto. 
‘‘When man for an obbressor vorks he 
vorks!” 

“And no other watchman 
asked Harry nonchalantly. 
that’s asking a great deal!” 

“No, none other. He 


by Jove!” he said, and stared at 


pay you?” 


grunted Otto. ‘‘He 
Moreover, 


but you?” 


“Dear me, 


ee-gonomize!”’ 


| Otto blew out the verb with fine scorn. 


“Well, well! Now I shall ask you to 
work only from nine o’clock at night until 
seven in the morning,” said Harry. 

Otto considered. 

‘All.r-right!’’ he said.. ‘‘Negxt veek.” 

Harry managed to make his face fall. 

“Dear me! I never thought of that. 
Too bad,” he said. ‘‘You see—I must 
have a man tomorrow —and tonight would 
be best.” 

“But I haf to qvit, ain’t id? Mr. Pierce 
also he haf to get anodder man.” 

Harry laughed. 

“If I were an anarchist,” he said—‘‘ and 
I am pretty nearly—I shouldn’t consider 
the interests of an oppressor like F. Warren 
Pierce. You commit no crime by leaving 
your position. A man may do that at any 
time. Quit! Leave him! Will you serve 
his interests before your own?” 


Otto thought for a moment, while the 


idea bludgeoned itself through six layers 
of skull. 
“But my sel-lery,” he said—‘‘I got it 


last Toosday. And he owes me tonight” 
he struggled with mental arithmetic 
“thirteen tollars and fifty cents—almost.”’ 

Harry seemed to consider. “I'll tell 
you,” hesaid. ‘I'll make that your bonus 
if you'll begin tonight.” 

Otto considered. 

“And,” said Harry, “it serves him 
right! Think of that deal you overheard! 
Think of the widows and orphans!” 

“How shall I inform him?” asked Otto. 
And Handsome Harry’s mind relaxed 
with a sigh of satisfaction. For he knew 
he had won. 

‘Well, if I were you,” said Harry, “I'd 
write him snow- and send him your keys, 


| of course.’ 


| his mind, revolutionary in theory, 


“But the keyss imbortant are!’’ Otto 
exclaimed. 

“Well, is anything safer than the United 
States mail? Don’t you know that it’s five 
years for robbing it?” 

“That iss so,” said Otto. By this time 
docile in 
practice, was running in grooves ‘greased by 
Handsome Harry. 

“Let’s do it now,” said the latter. 
“Boy!” he called to the waiter, and he 
slipped a quarter across the table, “‘get us 
some paper and ink—and ask the boss 
if he can’t send along one of those tags 
for express pac kages and two more beers. 
We're sending a job by mail!’ 

Beneficiaries both, Otto and the waiter 
laughed together at this mild joke. The 
waiter was back presently with the tags, 
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the ink, the paper and the drinks. Otto 
pursed his brows and set himself to com- 
position. And this—as Handsome Harry 
learned afterward, just before he destroyed 
it—was what he produced: 





‘MR. PIERCE. 
“Sir: I do not work for you more as 
oppressor. I do not harm you because the 


revolution is by thought. What I think 
I do not tell you. Here are your keys and 
send me my money to tonight on the first 


of the month. OTTo GLUCK.” 


He sealed this laboriously, addressed it, 
drew out an impressive bunch of keys, 
affixed the express tag, addressed that. 

“T have stamps,” said Handsome Ha 
He picked up envelope and keys in the most 
nonchalant manner in the world and affixed 
the stamps. 

“Well, I suppose we must be going,’ * he 


Try. 


said. ‘I won't wait for change As he 
rose, he still held the letter and the keys. 
At the door Otto’s eyes searched these 
possessions hungrily; and he seemed about 


to speak. 

‘There’s a mailbox at the corner,”’ said 
Harry carelessly. And now they were on 
the street. A stream of foot-passengers, 





homeward bound for dinner, filled the side- 
walk. As they approached the box 

“T'll mail them!” offered Harry. He 
dove past a bevy of girls, who hid him 
for an instant from Otte. And in that 
instant he had made three swift motions. 


The keys and the envelope went into an 
inside pocket; out came another envelope 
and another bunch of keys. Otto saw the 
white slip drop into the slot, heard the keys 
rattle as they fell. Satisfied, he awaited 
Harry’s return. 

a here,”’ said Harry, rejoining 
“is the bonus to bind the bargain and he 
are the keys to -_ office. Be there at nine 
o’clock and watch both doors sharp. I’m 
dining out. Goodnight.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Carson,” said Otto. 

“‘And thank you,” said Harry. Which 
of these thanks was the more fervent only 
Harry knew. 

He was smiling and jaunty as he took hi 
way across Broadway to find Mike and to 
bait and set the trap against the morrow’s 
hunting. 


x him, 


TO BE CONCLUDED 


film Export ee 


ee T five years ago two manufactur- 
ing concerns in somewhat similar lines 
saw possibilities for their goods in South 


America. One was a great company with 
ample means. It sent salesmen to Argen- 


tina and Brazil. These men spoke the 
languages, got along well and were cor- 
dially received, but they got few orders. 


The Brazilians and Argentinos held off. 
Big as that concern was, they had never 
heard of it; and they seemed to think there 
was plenty of time to get acquainted. 
Within two years the salesmen had 


been 


called home and the work dropped as 
unpromising. 
The other concern was little house, 


with not enough capital to cover the selling 
end in this country as it would have liked 
to do; but occasional orders kept coming 
from South America, and on the salesforee, 
working as an “‘improver,’’ was a young 
West Indian who had asked for employment 
after finishing at a private school in the 
United States. The general manager set 
him to work developing export business. 
The only expenditure apart from his salary 
was a small appropriation for correspond- 
ence and advertising. Orders from Latin 
America were followed up and the new 
export man had friends and relatives in 
some of the countries, who sent him in 
formation. Finally, about a year after the 
first concern had left the field disgusted, 
this small house was able to send its export 
man on a six months’ trip through the 
territory he had been developing. His 
reception was altogether different from 
that given the salesmen of the other house, 
for in many cases he was visiting actual 
customers. Where a potential customer 
had not bought goods as yet, very likely 
he knew the little house by reputation 
through its letters and printed matter. 
Enough orders were secured on this trip to 
pay all expenses and show a profit apart 
from new customers found and fresh 
territory laid out for promotion work. 
Today that little concern is strong in the 
Latin-American trade, while the big one, 
which apparently had every advantage, is 
still a nonentity in export trade. 
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Pride Before Profit 


A Tribute to Certain Worthy Clothiers 


here are more than a thousand clothes manufacturers in the United States. 





More than ten thousand merchants sell their product.Of these,acertain number 
put pride before profit in clothes. 


Are you dealing with one of these merchants?Are you getting the best clothes your 


\ money will buy? If not,its time you knew something of the shop near you where are sold 


| ADLER-ROCHESTER.-CLOTHES 


This famous make is the product of the finest tailoring institution in the world—a 
model plant where master craftsmen work with health and happiness, sunlight and 
fresh air.for helpers. 





The result is that Adler—-Rochesters are as fine men’s clothes as can be pro- 


H 

| : duced. Yet they sell at prices no greater than those you have always paid for r 
good clothes. 
The address of your AdlerRochester merchant accompanies The Book of Mens i 


Fashions—a real authority on style.This is sent free on request. Simply ask for 


Edition A. 

















L.ADLER, BROS.& CO.—ROCHESTER ,N.Y. 
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“The Safest Car on Earth”’ 


dual system, high tension magneto, coil and storage battery. 





‘AMERICAN TOURIST " (Type 34), 4-Passenger, 118-inch wheelbase; 4 cylinders, en bloc, 4/2x5; selective type 
transmission, with imported annular bearings throughout 4 full floating rear axle with imported annular bearings; Bosch 

Tires 37x 4 all around, on Quick Detachable, Demount- 
able Rims. Completely equipped with fine mohair top, dust cover and side curtains, shock absorbers; 5 lamps (dash 


lamps electric); Prest-O-Lite tank; horn, tire irons, complete tool kit, including quick repair outfit; one spare rim. 


The 1912 /\lMi ARI| [k /\WN Underslung 





The “American” is the one car, these day $, that at- 
tracts more than passing notice on road, street or boulevard. 

This is a fact which you can prove with your own 
eyes the first time you see an “American” anywhere. 

Just stop and watch. See for yourself the unstinted 
admiration that is bestowed upon it. 

An“ American” ownertold us recently that within one 
week he saw a crowd around an “American” car in five 
different cities: in New York; Philadelphia; Syracuse; 
Detroit and Buffalo. At the Pontchartrain Hotel, Detvoit 
(the heart of the automobile industry), an “American 
Traveler” rolled silently up to the curb and within three 
minutes the car was literally surrounded by an interested 
and admiring throng. 

It is the one car that 1s distinct, distinguished and 
stylish besides combining all the attributes of comfort, 
safely and thorough mec han al exc ellenc e. 


A Car for Discriminating Buyers 


In the conventional type of construction the designer 
is forced to sacrifice safety, beauty and gracefulness in 
lines and to transmit the power through shafts driven 
at such angles as to waste much of the power. 

In the “American” Underslung the straight line drive 
minimizes this loss of power and reduces the stress and 
strain on all shafts, bearings, gears and couplings. 

The Unde rslung frame construction, as exemplified 
in the “American,” is unquestionably the logical way 
to build an automobile, a fact long known and ac- 
knowledged by the best automobile engineers the world 
over. The public, too, has now come to appreciate 
and demand it 

We were led, by this growing sentiment in favor 
of Underslung construction, to offer for 1912, in 
addition to our famous 50 horsepower “American 
Traveler,” the models shown here. 





They have all the desirable and distinguishing marks 
of our exclusive “American” design and contain many 
unique but tried features in motor and chassis con- 
struction which have made the motor car trade and 
its engineers sit straight up and take notice. 

The Underslung frame permits, quite aside from the 
stylish and striking appearance of the car, large whee ls, 
which means low center of gravity, insuring a steady 
running car without side lash and undue strain on tires. 
It obviates driving the power at an angle, prevents 
turning turtle and the great tendency to skid possessed 
by all cars with an ov rslung frame. 

And all this too, mind you, with ample road clear- 
ance, fully as much as in other cars. 

Before you buy a car of any kind you should investigate 
thoroughly the advantages of the “American” and the 
great safety and economy it means to you as an owner. 


We have just issued a treatise on ‘‘Underslung Construction’’ which goes into the subject thoroughly. Write for it. 





“American Scout” (Type 22), 2-Passenger—$1250 





“American Traveler” (Type 54), 4-Passenger, 124-inch W. B.—$4250 
Also made in 6-Passenger Body, 140-inch W. B.—$4500 








We Offer to Bona Fide Automobile Dealers the Fairest Sales Agreement Ever Written 








AMERICAN MOTORS COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A. 
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Write today 
for these samples 


The timulating feeling tl 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap gives ve 
skin the first time vou use it, Is a 
promise of what its steady use will do 

Woodbury’ kee} the ski wdive 
nd therefore healthy It gradually 
gives it a clearness and radiance you 


can be proud of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25 
No one hesitates at the price afte 


their first cake. Weare now making 
our twenty- om millionth cake 
Woodbur Facial Cveam isaclear, 
reasele sally: cleansing and so 
il It is different from any you 
have ever used. 25c a tube. 
Woodbury'’s Facial Powder is soft 
nd fine; in four shades; and packed 
in a convenient double box with free 
Chamoi <oC a package. 
For 10¢ we send samples of all 
three For 50c, we send the iples 
nd a copy of the Woodbu Be ok 


on the care of the skin ar 


Woodbury’ Facial Soap 











Your best negatives de- 
serve and your poorest 


negativ es req uire 


iVELO 


The one paper made expr 
to give the best results 
average amateur neg: 

If you do your own 
use Velox because it 1 
if you have your work done 
you insist on Velox, becat 


is also best. 
elox offers : ide \ 
which 

free at your «de 

about ther 


handling the paper 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








THE SATURDAY 


LESSONS FROM OUR 
ALIEN FARMERS 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Because he is known as a sound and skill- 


| ful orchardist he has the entire working of 


the orchards that he rents. His own apple 
orchard of one hundred and thirty acres is 
looked upon as a model. When it yields 
him forty thousand boxes of export apples 
he is pleased; when it returns fifty thousand 
boxes he is satisfied that his Dalmatian 
birth and training have been justified by 
his works. 

Standing in the oldest orchard on the 
place, his jolly face glowing with frank 
pride, Mr. Lettunich declared: 

‘This orchard has never failed to pro- 
duce a crop—never! If I were to fix a 
price on it according to the net return it 
has actually averaged for a term of years 
I'd have to ask several thousand dollars an 
acre—a price that would scare an Eastern 
man,” 

Mr. Lettunich is insistent on the fruit- 
making power of persistent cultivation 
“Go at it deep at the start and let it grow 
lighter—but never shallower than four 
inches. But above all things never stop 
cultivating” is his rule. He holds that a 
good stable manure is about the best fer- 
tilizer that can be spread in an orchard. 
Like most Dalmatians in the Pajaro Val- 
ley, he is also as expert in the handling of 
his fruit as in the growing of it. To prevent 


| bruising all of his apple-hauling is done 


with spring wagons. His Belleflowers are 
harvested in two pickings and are handled 
as gingerly as if they were eggs. 


Thinning That Pays 


“Il want my own people to pick my 
fruit, because they handle an apple with a 
delicacy and a respect that few Americans 
seem to have. In Dalmatia we grow very 
fine fruit that is generally allowed to reach 
a more advanced stage of ripeness and 
maturity than is generally considered com- 
merci: ally spactloahie here. The result is 
that men af my country have an instinct- 
ively soft and careful touch in handling 
fruit that does not come naturally to the 
average American. This isn’t so unimpor- 
tant as it mayseem. A tiny bruise in two 
or three apples in a box pulls down the 
standard of that box; and if the same thing 
is carried out through a whole shipment the 
result is decidedly bad. If every grower 
and picker and sorter would treat all the 
apples that come under his hand as if they 
were going into a prize carload, then the 
— er would realize a standard that ough it 
to be found at least in all export apples. 
Getting incidental crops bet ween orchard 
rows is not a striking feature of Dalmatian 
orcharding, because as a rule the Dalma- 
tian does not take over an orchard until it 
is in full bearing and has passed the period 
when extensive inte rpl: inting 1s ond prac- 


tice. He rather puts full force on making 
the trees produce the largest possible crop 
of the highest possible quality. And he is 
always ready to sacrifice quantity to qual 
ity. His aim is to get the highest price 
paid in the foreign market, where only 

quality stands any chance. This makes 


him a severe and unsparing thinner. Prob 
ably no one lesson to be learned from the 
Dalmatians by the apple-grower of 
Middle West and of the East could be m: 
to Le larger dividends, if put into prac- 
, than that of the relentless th ing of 
fruil according to the methods followed in 
the Pai: aro Valley 
“In a good ye ar,”’ said one Dalmatian, 
““when there is a heav y set of fruit 
pays to throw about a third ol it on the 
ground. You Americans don’t seem to 
have the nerve to do this t! 10roughly. But 





more th an ons that are a little off from 
the standard. The tree can do only so 
much. Besides, the fruit that goes back 
into the ground is food returned to the tree 
for another season. I think ne arly all of 
my countrymen are good thinne rs and that 
here is where they 'y will beat the Americans 
every time.” 

The most distinctive thing in the Dal- 
matian’s methods as an orchardist is | 
eternal vigilance. He never walks through 
an orchard with unseeing eyes. A single 
discolored leaf is sufficient to stop him for a 
more extended examination. Ifthe bark or 
the foliage of a tree is a shade off color he 
gets afte *r that tree to find out the cause of its 
variation, not only because he wishes to head 
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ould appreciate’ § preme 
collar satisfaetion ._ who want . collar 
that. will »c/atx Sty le and fit (throuvhout 


= , 
its life, equal to when you buy it)— try 


y ( IDE SILVER COLLARS:-- try the 


y A new DELMAR 
re 


y ollars lose their shape and tit, become 
y uncomfortable, as soon»as a buttonhole stretches 
y or tears but a trill ip 
J IDE SILVER COLLARS have the Linocord i: 
j Buttonholes exclusively. They're easier-to-button i 
, and they don’t tear out. ¥ 
Y rhe newest shape, the DELMAR, is the straight- 
Ly front that does meet close, because daked and so 
shaped in baking by our special Vertiform Process 
that it has the coveted straight-front effect. Has 
y ample scarf space. 
4 Here's the str Lig rht-front collar you have sou rhit 
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Foster's Ideal Springs are Look For (7 “TBEAY \ On Every kleta enemes 
| This Brass iil Ly Foster eee sence who te 


strong The y are guaranteed , 
for life Name Plate ideal Spring 


A L lealer to chow 
Metal Bedsteads P 
= ** FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO 


20 Buchanan Street and 
B dway, St. Louis, Mo 


They cost but little m 
than the ordinary spring 
FOSTER BROS. MFG.CO 


140 Broad Street 
Utica, N.Y 
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Celebrated * *‘LENOX”’ Brands ( “CLASS PINS 
of Silk and Lisle Hosiery R-G-S For Colles \ ' Lodee. ~~ 
FOR MEN. WOMEN and CHILDREN Fok ae ee INH 
One Box of 6 Pair = : S\ 
aad Fine Grade Mecca Hose TERLING SILVER. 28 aE 
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The gracious art of entertaining 
‘knows this invariable rule— 


NABISCO 
Sugar Waters 


should be served. 


‘Like the last-delicate touches 
of the painter's brush, they add 


charm, delight, 


completion. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 









stylish,serv 
t for 


Folds into compact roll without 
Would 


ide band j r $2 ' stores Colors: 
Black, Dark Gray Mixture, Bro peas ee Lia and White. 
Weight 4 o nt postpaid promptly ¢ i receipt of $1, 


Gist Gas sabouun we satisfaction guaranteed, 


PANAMA HAT CO.., Dept. A, 830 Broadway, New York City | 
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Merrimack 
Duckling Fleece 
lends to negligees and 
house gowns thebeauty 
they ought to have. The 
patterns are particularly 
emark attractive — each made in 
from 3 to 5 different color schemes. 


MERRIMACK 
DUCKLING 
FLEECE 


Never more than 15¢ ayd.—27 ins. wide 












if. 
‘ I 










Be sure you get the genuine Duc kling Fleece 
Look for the name Merrimack Du kling Fleece and 
the Duckling branded on the back of the selv nge 

If your dealer hasn't it, write us. 





Send for samples 
MERRIMACK 
MFG. CO. 
12 Dutton St., 


Lowell, Mass 














Hiteag oo | Poca | 
CHEAPER THAN BATTERIES 


Motsinger D-C-Magneto fits and doubles the efficiency 
of gas or gasoline engines. Runs in either direction and | 
ms =~ - big Pr oper, than you could get from a set of | 

Write for special free information. 
MOTSINGER con 574 Factory Street, Lafayette, Ind. 
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' off any scourge from the orchard as a whole, 


but because his inherited traditions and his 
Old World training have instilled into him 
the value of the tree as an individual. 

A ferret’s nose is no keener for the scent 
of its natural prey than is the eye of a Dal- 
matian for the insect enemies of an orchard. 
He is always on the alert for them, over- 
turning leaves and spying into tiny crevices 
of the bark. He may not know the scien- 
tific name of a new bug that enters appear- 
ance in his orchard, but he is sure to catch 
the advance scouts of the invaders and he 
watches them until he finds out what they 
are there for and how they operate. 

In spraying and in cultivation the Dal- 
matians are thorough and generous. As a 
rule they use the most modern solutions and 
methods. Lime-and-sulphur spray is ap- 
plied as a preventive against scale, and Bor- 
deaux mixture is their favorite insecticide 
and scab preventive. 

There is not a Dalmatian in the apple 
business, so far as one can find, who is not a 
living exponent of the fact that the best 
apple man is equally strong in the cultural 
and the business functions of his calling. 
Peter Mengol, of Watsonville, stands as 
a good representative of this racial char- 
acteristic. He has been able to coax 
twenty-five thousand boxes of export 
apples from twenty-five hundred trees in 
the season—which is enough to indicate 
that he knows how to handle his trees. 
But his ability to pry open the lid of 
foreign market is as pronounced as his 
capacity for producing a record crop. In 
fact, Peter Mengol might be called Apple 
Ambassador-at-Large to Europe. He-spe- 
cializes in Yellow Newtown Pippins, be- 
cause they are the favorite apples in the 
English and European markets. Every 
year he goes to England and makes side 
trips to the Continent. As he personally 
handles a hundred carloads of export 
apples—about one-fifth of the Yellow 
Newtown Pippins consumed in England 
he naturally feels that the market must be 
expanded and extended into all European 
countries. In his opinion the opening of 
the Panama Canal will permit Pacific Coast 
growers to land their apples in European 
markets at least thirty cents a box cheaper 
than they can now be put there 


Not an Apple-Core Wasted 


No inquirer can trace the personal his- 
tories of the leading Dalmatians of the 
Pajaro district without being impressed 
with the uniformity in one important par- 
ticular that their experiences present 

that each of them has served a probation 
period in both the producing and the se lling 
business under American 
conditions. The Dalmatian cannot be 
divorced from the idea that farming is a 








business, not a lopsided calling in which the | 


art of production is nine-tenths of the game; 
and he is willing to serve time in both the 
selling and the producing of fruits—under 
the moderate stimulus of a laborer’s pay- 
check—before he feels himself competent 
to start on his own hook. 

Nearly all of the fifty-seven 
evaporating furnaces in the Pajaro Valley 
are in the hands of Chinese, as are the apple 
canneries and cider and vinegar factories. 
Not even a paring or a core gets 
these thrifty people, who had their training 
for thrift in Old World poverty. They 
produce about sixteen hundred tons of evap- 
orated apples every year, twenty-three 
thousand cases of canned apples and fifteen 
thousand barrels of cider and vinegar. 

It is not the Dalmatian practice to go in 
debt for lana. Usually the grower of that 
nationality prefers to use all his capital in 
renting orchards and in handling the crop. 
When he begins to accumulate a little sur- 
plus not needed for driving the wheels of 
his business he builds a good residence in 
town. But he is not content to remain per- 
manently landless. After his bank account 
has attained a certain stage of fatness he 
generally anchors himself to the soil by 
acquiring a warranty deed for a choice 
ranch. Although there are now not more 


apple- 


than two hundred Dalmatian families in | 


| Watsonville, it is likely that the time will 
come when most of the Pajaro orchards 
| will be owned, instead of rented, by these 
survivors of the ancient Illyrian race. 

“They'll have to do something with all 
their money,” dryly remarked a native 
son. “They know more about orchards 
than anything else or anybody else, so I 
figure they'll buy the orchards. We al- 
ways know what to do with ours—we can 
spend it.’ 
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It feels so good 
and wears so well 


Velvetrib is great underwear to live in. 







It has a pleasant, free feeling — 
though it fits like a glove. 





yet Is 





It gives luxurious warmth - 
as agreeable to the skin as the softest, 
silkiest gauze. No itchy irritation 
or bulkiness about 


Oneila Knil Underwear 


It is knit of the finest Egy; 
two closely interwoven layers and is alike 
on both sides. Thus, withou 
of yarn or bulkiness of fabric, strength, 


warmth and velvety softness are obtained. 
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Velvetribisremarkably durable. Byactual 
test, Velvetrib shows 80 to 100% more 
tensile strength than other ur 
lweicht. T ee 
equal weight. That means double service 






ider wear 






Velvetrib i is Guaranteed! 





MEN’ Ss Separate Garments, $1 
Union Suits .. $2 
BOYS’ Separate Garments, 50c 
Union Suits ... $1 
Union Suits re Perfecti 
Fit and Comfort. 
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Utica, N.Y. 
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necessity in every boudoir. 

Refuse substitutes 
mM They may | 
Flesh White, Pink « 
Cream, 50c. 
















BEN. LEVY CO., 
Prench Perfumers 
Dept.42,125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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dren’s Home . 
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in Detroit, was re- 
porte -d on the noise- 
less Anderson 


SHORTHAND TYPEWRITER 


One stroke prints a word! 10 
weeks without 





words a minute in six 
earning ste ea ag 


| Anderson Shorthand Typewriter Co., 5716 (P) Cedar Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wheel base, 
90 inches 





Horsepower, 
10 to 12 








Capacity, 
1,500 pounds 








Length behind 


seat, 6 feet 








For Only $750 


The Reo Light Delivery Truck, Designed by R. E. Olds. Does the 
Work of Three Horse-Drawn Trucks, at Less Than Half the Cost 


By R. E. Olds 


I have written a book i practical book 











for men who deliver good l want 


every such man to have 1 


My 7-Year Motor 


It gives figures and facts based on ti 
I've made with a thousand Reo trucks. | 
shows that horse deliver under averagt 
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When Belts Stop, 
Earnings Stop. 


How many hours were lost 
last year in your factory be- 
cause of broken, stretched, 
creeping or otherwise faulty 
belts? 

We can save you those losses. 
Belting efficiency from 
applying belting commonsense — 
that is, the right belt for the right 
place. This rule sounds simple, 
but it is neglected to an amazing 
degree. 

A factory equipped throughout 
with 


comes 


o ROWN 


7 BELTING 


of our 


chosen under the advice 
experts will show the highest pos- 
sible transmission ethciency— an 
efficiency that will cut a big figure 
in the year’s accounting. 

Crown Belting runs perfectly 
when machines are properly ad- 
is of uniform 


justed, because it 


thicknessand thoroughly stretched. 

For every requirement, whether it be 

hard service, high speed, extreme pli- 

ability, moist or excessively wet con- 
ditions, there is a Crown Belt that 
gives the best possible service. 

We guarantee Crown Belting to 
run true on pulleys when machin- 
and to 
res spect. 


ery is properly aijusted, 
satisfaction in every 


Send for our Crown Belting Book 


which tells how to solve difficult and peculiar transmission 
s; the best methods of lacing belts; care of belts; 
how to figure horse-power, length and tensile strength of 
belting, etc. “The book is free, as is also the advice of our 
experts on any transmission problem you may have to solve. 
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view of his recent experie nces, to become 
panic- -stricken at a moment’s notice. 

“Of course, if anything happens you can 
reclaim the property,’ Gresham considered. 
“It forms its own security; but still, any 
one holding a private claim against Gamble 
might try to attac h it and give you a nasty 
entanglement. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any danger of 
that,”’ argued Courtney, looking worried, 
“He was able to show me an 
The only 
drawback I could find in his record was 


| the payment of some debts which were 


not rightly his and which he might have 
evaded.” 

**Did he refer you tothe Fourth National 
Bank?” inquired Gresham quietly. 

“No. Say, Gresham, what have you up 
your sleeve? Gamble paid me fifteen 
thousand dollars this morning, as per 
agreement. I would scarcely think he 
would risk that much money on a bluff.” 

“He paid you the fifteen thousand, 
then?” said Gresham with a smile. ‘ Mr. 
Courtney, one does not like to mix in these 
affairs; but you and my father were friends 
and, though I regret to do so, I feel it my 
duty to advise you to call up the Fourth 
National Bank.” 

“Thanks!” gratefully acknowledged 
Courtney, and hurried down to the tele- 
phone booth. He came back in a few 
moments, and his manner was distinctly 
cool. “I ’phoned to Mr. Close,’’ he stated. 
‘He tells me that an attachment was laid 
against Mr. Gamble’s account at his bank 
yesterday for fifteen thousand dollars, and 
was returned to the server marked ‘no 
funds’; but that this morning the executor 
of Mr. Gamble’s interests in the Gamble- 
Collaton Irrigation Company deposited 
fifteen thousand dollars for the specific 


| purpose of meeting this attachment, with 
| astatement that Mr. Gamble knew nothing 


| your well-intentioned 


| cling to Mr. Gamble nevertheless. 


of the claim. Mr. Close informs me that 
he believes this statement implicitly; and 
that, though he could not, of course, guar- 
antee Mr. Gamble’s solvency, he would 
take Mr. Gamble’s unsupported word on 
any proposition. I have known Joe Close 
for years, and I never knew him to be so 
enthusiastic about any Man W ho possessed 
no negotiable securities. I thank you for 
interference in my 
but I think I shall 


” 


behalf, Mr. Gresham, 


ee: certainly should if I were in your 
place,”’ Gresham hastily assured him with 
such heartiness as he could assume. “I 


| am delighted to learn that the rumor I 


| Strengt hened it.”’ 


| him furtively. 
| an old note for money, 


not countenance any crooked business.” 


heard of Mr. Gamble’s 
unfounded.” 

““By-the-way, where did you hear the 
rumor?” inquired Courtney with a frown. 

“Really, I’ve forgotten,” Gresham con- 
fessed. 

“*One should not forget such things if one 
repeats such rumors,’’ Courtney reproved 
him. 

Gresham went away both puzzled and 
annoyed. | It was three o'clock before 
he found Collaton; and that featureless 
young man, whose lack of visible eyebrows 
and lashes was a constant annoyance to 
the fastidious Gresham, was in a high state 
of elation. 

“Well, we get back your fifteen thou- 
sand,”’ he exulted after they were safely 
in Gresham’s apartments. “Of course 
Jacobs gets five thousand for engineering 
the deal, but that gives us five thous: ind 
apiece. Jacobs was told—about eleven 
o’clock—that the money was there.” 

“Keep my share; but why didn’t you 
send me word?” snarled Gresham. “I 
nearly put my foot in it by having a man 
with ‘whom Gamble is doing business in- 
quire about him at the Fourth National. 
In place of injuring his credit, we’ve 


insolvency is 


“Good work!” approved Collaton. ae | 
hope he makes all kinds of mon ey. 
“*T don’t!” snapped Gresham. 
read the papers this morning?” 
“‘T read the racing and baseball returns.” 
“There was more to interest you in the 
news. Gamble has a big hotel proposition 
on—and I want it stopped. Can you get 
another attachment against him for about 
fifty thousand dollars?” 
“It’srisky!” And Collaton looked about 
“Tt is easy enough to fake 


“Didyou 





“You must not say ‘fake’ tome. I will 
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vs » for money I am 


” 


To dig up an old note 
sup posed to have borrowed : ind spent —— 
‘Not supposed.” 
“For money I borrowed and spent on 
work out there—and have a quiet suit 


entered by one of my pet assassins in 


Fliegel’s court, have the summons served 
on me and confess judgment; but I’ 
already mi lked th at scheme so dry th: 
I’m afraid of it. 

“You're afraid of everything,’’ Gresham 
charged him with the scorn one coward 


feels for another. ‘‘ Your operations ou 
there were spread over ten thousar 
of ground; and it would take 
experts six months, without any books or 
papers to guide them, to make even an 
approximate estimate of your legitimate 
expenditures.” 

“T don’t know,” 
with a shake of his head 
the high places in the actual work out 
there. I believe I was a sucker at that 
Gresham. If I had buckled down to it, 
like Gamble does, we could have made a for- 
tune out of that scheme. He’s a wonder!” 

“He has wonderful luck,” corrected 
tried my best to scare 
from him with that attach- 
ment, but he insisted en clin ging to his 
Johnny Gamble; so we'll hand hime re, th 
of Johnny by laying a fifty-thousand-dollar 
attachment against his property.” 

“You're a funny pt ” said Collaton, 
puzzled. “If you wanted to soak him for 
this fifty thousand why did you try to 
scare Courtney off?” 

“‘Can’t you understand that I’m not 
after the money?’”’ demanded Gresham. 
“T’ve explained that to you before. 
want Gamble broke, discredited, and so 
involved that he can never transact any 
busing Ss in New York.’ 

““What’s he done to you?” inquired 
Collaton. ‘“‘He must be winning a stand-ir 
with your girl.’ 

‘My private 


d acres 





aozen 


hesitated Collaton 
oe only touched 


Gresham. “I 
Courtney away 


affairs are none of your 


concern!” Gresham in idigni antly flared 
“All right, governor,” assentet 1 Collaton 
a trifle sullenly. ‘“‘I’ll fake that note for 


you tonight; and - 

“T told you I woul 1 not have anything 
to do with any crooked work,’ ’ Gresham 
sharply reprimanded him. 

“Oh, shut up!” growled Collaton. “You 
give me the cramps. You're a worse crook 
than I am!” 


vil 

N WEDNESDAY morning Mr. Court- 

ney, sitting as rigidly at his desk as if 

he were in church, was handed the ecard of 

Morton Washer. He laid the card face 

down and placed a paper-weight on it, as 

if he feared it might get away. He turned 

a callous eye upon his secretary and, in his 
driest and most husky tones, directed: 

“Tell Mr. Washer I will see him in five 
minutes.’ 

During that five minutes Mr. Courtney 
signed letters as solemnly as a judge pro- 
nouncing a death-sentence. At last he 
paused and looked at himself for a solid 
half minute in the bookcase mirror across 
from his desk. Apparently he was as 
mournful as an undertaker, but at the end 
of the inspection his mouth — nly 
stretched in a wide grin, which brist led 
the silver-white beard upon his cheeks; his 
eyes screwed themselves up into knots 
of jovial wrinkles and he winked —actually 
winked—at his reflection in the 
Thereupon he straightened his face 
sent for Morton Washer 

Mr. Washer, proprietor of two of the 
largest hotels in New York, and half a 
dozen enormous winter and summer places, 
looked no more like a Boniface than he did 
like a little girl on Communion Sunday. 
He was a small, wispy, waspish fellow 
with a violently upright raging pompadour, 
a mustache which, in spite of careful 
attempts at waxing, persisted in sticking 
straight out, and a sharp, hard nose which 
had apparently been tempered to a delicate 
purple. 

“Hear you’ve revived your hotel proj- 
ect,”” he said to Mr. Courtney. 


glass! 


and 


“No,” denied Courtney. “Sold the 
property.” 
“T know,” agreed Mr. Washer with 


absolute disbelief. “What’ll you take 
for it?” 

“T told you it was sold. Here’s the 
contract.” And, with great satisfaction, 
Courtney passed over the document. 
























































“Two million six hundred and fifty! 
snorted Washer. ‘“That’s half a million 
more than it’s worth.” 

“You told my friends you intended to 
buy the railroad plot at three and a half,” 
Courtney gladly reminded him. 

“It’s four hundred feet deep.’ 

“You said you only wanted two hundred 
feet square, which is the size of this P lot 
and this is an equally good location.’ 

“T know,” admitted Washer, contempt- 
uous of all such trifles. “‘What will you 
take for the property —spot cash?” 

“Tt’s sold, I tell you. If you want to buy 
it see Mr. Gamble.” 

““Who’s Gamble?” 

“The man who is organizing the Terminal 
Hotel Company.” 

‘How much stock has he subscribed?” 

‘You will have to see Mr. Gamble about 
i 

“Did you take any?” 

“Half a million.” 

“Humph! You could afford to. 
give me the straight of it, Courtney 
any use to talk to you? 

“Not abit. You'll “4 

“IT know. I'll have to see 
Well, where do 1 find him?” 

Mr. Courtney kindly wrote the address 
on aslip of paper. Mr. Washer looked at 
it with a grunt, stuffed it in his vest pocket 
and slammed out of the door. Mr. Court- 
winked at himself in the glass. Old 
Mort Washer would try to take advantage 
of him, to the extent of an eighth of a 
million dollars, would he! Make his old 
friend Courtney take an eighth of a mil- 
ae less than he paid, eh? Mr. Courtney 
whistled a merry little tune. 

Fifteen minutes later, Old Mort Washer 
bounced into Loring’s office. 


Now 
Is it 


Mr. Gamble! 


ner 
ney 


“Mr. Gamble?” he popped out. 
30th gentlemen turned to him, but 
Loring turned away. 


“I’m Gamble,” stated that individual. 
“I’m Morton Washer.” 
B~. Mr. Gamble was aware of that fact 
1d was expecting this visit, he betrayed 
no surprise. 
“What car 
he in quired. 
‘Are you taking bona-fide subse riptions 
to your Terminal Hotel C ompany ? 
“‘No other kind interests me. 
** How nearly is your company filled?” 


I do for you, Mr. Washer?” 


‘““Why do you want to know? Do you 
figure on taking some stock?” 
No.” 
“What do you want?” 
ae our price on the property. Will you 


sell it? 

“Of course I will—at 
“How much?” 
‘Two million seven hundred and fifty 

thousand dollars.” 

‘Keep it!’ snapped Washer, and started 
for the door. 

‘Much obliged,”’ returned Johnny cheer- 
fully, and returned to his combination 
daybook, journal, ledger and diary. ‘“‘ Ash- 
ley, | put in four hours’ overtime, Monday. 
Do L enter that on the debit or credit side?” 

L, oring stifled a snicker. 

‘I think I’d open a separate account for 

that,” he solemnly advised. 

‘I say,” renewed Washer, returning one 


a profit.” 


pace, “‘who are some of your prospective 
stockholders = 

“Close, of the Fourth National, is one; 
Mr. Courtney is another; Colonel Bouncer 
is another. I have more.” 

*‘Thanks!”’ snapped Washer. ‘‘I’ll give 
you two wand a half millions for that 
pr roperty. 


“Dp d rather finance the Terminal Hotel. 
Let me show you a perspective sketch of it, 
Mr. Washer,’ * and he opened the drawer of 
his desk. 

**You’ll have to excuse me,” blurted Mr 
Washer. “Good day!” and he was gone. 

“TI didn’t know you had Close,’”’ com- 
mented Loring in surprise. ‘“‘ How did y 
hypnotize him?” 

“Showed him a profit. Mr. 
told me last night that Close boosted me 
yesterday, so I sold him some stock 
morning. Say, Loring, how did you square 
that fifteen thousand attachment?” 

**None of your business,”’ said Loring. 

Mr. Washer rushed in to see Mr. Close. 

‘*T see you’ve subscribed for stock in the 
Terminal Hotel Company,” he observed. 
‘To accommodate a client?” 

“‘No; because I thought it would be a 
good investment,” Mr Close informed him, 
turning up the edge of a piece of paper and 
creasing it as carefully as if it had been 
money. “Of course I would not care to 


ou 
Courtney 


this 


have my action influence others. 





“Do you think Gamble can fully organize 
such a company? : i 

“T think so,”’ stated Mr. Close. ‘‘ Under- 
stand, I do not recommend the investment, 
and my stock is subscribed only on con- 
dition that he obtains his full quota of 
capital.” 

““What sort of a man is he?”’ 

‘A very reliable young man, I believe,’ 
responded Mr. Close, carefully testing an 
ink-eaten steel penpoint to see if it was 
really time for it to be thrown away. “Of 
course I could not state Mr. Gamble to 
be financially responsible, but personally I 
would trust him. I would not urge or even 
recommend any one to take part in his 
projects; but personally I feel quite safe 
in investing with him, though I would not 


care to have that fact generally known, 
because of the influence it might have. 
Perhaps you had better see some of the 


other subscribers.” 

“No, I’ve seen enough,” announced Mr 
Washer. ‘‘ Thanks!” and he dashed out of 
the door. 

Ten minutes later he 
office again. 

““Now, name your bottom price for that 
property,” he ordered 

“Two million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars,” obliged Johnny with 
careful emphasis upon each word. 

“Tt’s too much money.” 

“Don’t buy it, then,” advised Johnny, 
smiling quite cheerfully. 

“Come on; let’s close it 
Washer resigne ody y. 
more if I ws aited.’ 

‘All right,’ 


was in Loring’s 


up,” offered 
“T might have to pay 


said Johnny. “It’s a bar 


gain, then? 
‘It’s a bargain—confound it!’ agreed 
Mr. Washer quite affably, now that the 


struggle was over. ‘ Where do we go?” 

“To Mallard & Tyne’s office,” replied 
Johnny. ‘“ We'll all get together and wind 
it right up—and Mr. Courtney, Malard 
& Tyne, the six original owners and my 
self will all take a piece of your two and 
three-quarter millions.”’ 

“I ought to take a bodyguard,” grinned 
Washer; “‘but I'll chance it. Come on.” 


While the foregoing was in progress Con- 
stance Joy was entertaining Paul Gresham, 
who had the effrontery to drop in for lunch 
Of course the conversation turned to Johnny 
Gamble. Neither of them could avoid 
They had reached the point where Gresham 


< 









was angry and Constance was enjoying 
herself. 

“T have great faith in hin she 
saying. ‘‘He has awonderful project under 
way just now.” 

“‘And he doesn’t care who suffers by 
it,” charged Gresham, furious that she 


should be so well informed. 
that he’ll involve Courtney's proper 
some of his ol i debts.”’ 

¢ ‘onstance’s eyes widened. 

“Do you think so?” she nquired as 

quietly as possib le. 

‘Of course he will. His creditors a 
tain to take advantage of this immediate 
I warned Courtney.” 


re Ct f- 


She hastily arose and went into the ha 1. 

“Oh, Aunt Pattie!” she called up the 
stairs. ‘‘Mr. Gresham is here.’’ Then to 
Gresham: ‘You'll excuse me for a littl 
while, won’t you? Aunt Pattie is coming 
down.” 

Five minutes after Johnny and Mr. 
Washer had gone, ¢ onstance Joy came 1rto 
the office with carefully concealed timidity 


Her manner was coldly gracious and self- 


possessed, and her toilette was perfect; 
but she carried one rip pe -d glove. 
‘Is Mr. Loring in?” she asked with 


perfect assurance and also with suddenly 


accelerated dignity; for the stenographer 
was really quite neat-looking —not pretty, 
you know, but neat. 

“He has just gone out,” replied the 
stenographer with tremendous sweetness 
Anybody could look pretty in expensive 
clothes like Constance Joy’s. 

There was a moment’s hesitation. 

‘Is Mr. Gamble in?” 

The girl smiled quite brightly. 

‘“‘Mr. Gamble has just sone " out,” she 
stated, and smiled again. She was not at 
all pretty when she smiled—not by any 
means—neat, though. 

“‘Could you tell me where I would be 


likely to find Mr. ?” asked Con- 
stance stiffly. 

**Haven’t the slightest idea,” answered 
the girl happily, and gave her hair a touc h. 
Ah! there was a rip under her sleeve! 

“Do you know where Mr. Gamble 
has gone?” and Constance was suddenly 
pleasant through and through. 


Loring 
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19 Jewel Ingersoll-Trenton 


In 20 year gold filled guaranteed Inger 
soll-Trenton case, many patterns $25 
In other cases $22, $28,$30 and $35 


Only responsible jewelers sell the Ingersoll-Trenton. < 
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INGERSOLL WATCHES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 21 Ashland Bldg., New York 
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Victor-Victrola 1V, $15 
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enuine Victor-Victrola guarantees to you the same 
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mark and is a 
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recognized in all products of the Victor Company 


» is ne reason on earth why you should 


instruments in your home 
All we ask is that you go to any music store and hear 
this new Victor-Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
Berliner , ‘ Montreal, Ca an D . 
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inside every pair to identify the genuine. 
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“Mr. Gamble?” repeated the girl, won- 
dering at the sudden sweetness, and sus- 
picious of it. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Gamble has gone 
over to the office of Mallard & Tyne. 
He’s likely to be back in a few minutes. 
| He’s in and out a great deal, but he seldom 
stays out of the office long at a time.” 

‘Thank you,” said Constance hastily, 
reflecting that there was a public telephone 
booth in the drug store on the corner, so 
she need not inquire the address of Mallard 
& Tyne. 

Mr. Gamble, Mr. Courtney and Mr. 
Washer were in Mr. Mallard’s private 
office, with that acutely earnest real-estate 
gentleman, when a boy came in to advise 
Mr. Gamble that he was wanted on the 
*phone. Johnny Gamble had never heard 

| the voice of Constance over a thin wire, but 
| herecognized it in an instant; and he hitched 
his chair six inches closer to the instrument. 
He gave her a fool greeting, which he tried 
to remember afterward so that he could be 
confused about it; but Constance wasted 
no time in preliminaries, 

** Have you any property which could be 
attached?”’ she wanted.to know. 

**Just at the present minute I have,” he 
admitted. ‘I shall have a nominal title 
in a big building plot, for a day or two—or 
until the necessary papers can be signed.” 

*. You mustn’t wait !’’ she hastily ordered 
him. “You must get rid of it right this 
minute.’ 

“Tl burn it up if you don’t like it,”’ he 
he artily promised her. ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with it? 

“It isn’t safe for you to have it an 
instant. I’ve wasted so much time trying 
to find Polly or Loring, so that they could 
warn you, that we haven’t time to explain. 
Just get rid of it immediately can *t you?” 

“T can do anything you say,’ ’ he ear- 
nestly informed her, hitching his chair 
closer. There was only an inch left, but 
he took that. ‘‘ You'll explaintometonight 
what all this is about, won’t you?” 

“You may come, but you mustn’t ask 
questions.” 


“T’ll be there as soon as I’m through 


here,”’ he promptly informed her. 
“Not so early,” she protested, panic- 
stricken. “I have a calle r just now, You 


must hurry, Mr. Gamble.” 

“Yes; I will,’ and he tried to hitch his 
chair closer. ‘‘ You're telephoning from the 
house, then?” 

“*No-o-0-0!” and he thought he detected 
a stifled snicker. “I left him with Aunt 
Pattie and slipped out for a minute.” 

Him! Him, eh? And she had slipped 
out to telephone her friend Johnny the bit 
of hot information! 

He covered the transmitter with his hand 
toturn asideand smile. This was a pleasant 
world after all! 

“Many, many thanks!” he jubilated. 
“T think I'll arrange a little dinner of 
jollification tonight and hand you the 
official score. I'll have the C olone |, and 
Mr. Courtney, and Polly, and 

“You may call me up and tell me about 
| it as soon as you get that property off your 

hands,” she interrupted hir. 

“All right,” he reluccantly 
**You’ll come to the dinner, won’t you? 

“Well, I have a partial engagement,” 
she hesitated. 

“Then you'll come,” he exultantly knew 

“Maybe,” she replied. ‘‘Hurry!” 

He declared that he would—but he was 
talking into a dead ’phone. 

“T guess I’ll hurry,” he decided, and 
stalked into Mallard’s room. ‘Look here, 
fellows. Can’t we cut this thing short?” 
he suggested. ‘“*There’s no use in Mr. 
Courtney’s completing his purchase from 
Mallerd & Tyne, or me mine from Mr. 
Courtney, or Mr. Washer his from me. 
All that poppycock is just to co-ceal our 
profits. What Mr. Washer wants is the 
ground; and Courtney and I want haif a 
million dollars, besides the eighth of a 
million Mr. Courtney had already invested. 
Mr. Washer, give Courtney your check for 
five-eighths of a million—and both Court- 
ney and I will tear up our contracts and 
give you the pieces. Then you settle with 
| Mallard & Tyne for two and an eighth 
| millions.” 

“‘Look here, Courtney, 
job between you and Gamble? 
Washer. 

“No,” returned Courtney with that 
rarely seen smile of his; ‘‘it’s only the 
finish of that job you put up on me when 
you persuaded my friends to drop out of 
my hotel company.” 

Washer looked petulant. Johnny Gam- 
ble patted him on the shoulder. 


agreed. 


Cr 


is this a put-up 
” demanded 
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“‘Cheer up,” he said—“‘but hurry. If 
you don’t hurry I'll sell you some stock in 
my Terminal Hotel Company.” 
“Give me some papers to sign,’ 
Washer, producing his checkbook. 


’ 


ordered 


Ix 


RESHAM met the Colonel and Court- 

ney on Broadway in full regalia just 
as they were turning in at the newest big 
café to dine. 

“I’m sorry to tell you, Mr. Courtney, 
that my warning of this noon was not 
unfounded,” heremarked. ‘Perhaps, how- 
ever, you already know it.” 

“No; I don’t,” returned Courtney, 
eying the correctly dresse d Gresham with 
some dissatisfac tion. ‘I’m not even sure 
of what you mean. 

“About a certain man 
are doing business.” 

**Oh—Gamble?” 

‘“*What’s the matter 
bristled the Colonel. 

“Why, Gresham 


with whom you 


with Gamble?” 
hinted to me this 
morning that Gamble had financial obli- 
gations he could not meet,” explained 
Courtney. “Tt seems that he met them, 
howeve r.” 

“‘Of course he did!”’ snorted the Colonel. 

“*T hadn’t intended to make the matter 
pubiic property,”’ stated Gresham with an 
uncomfortable feeling that he was com- 
bating an unassailable and unaccountable 
prejudice. 


“Bless my soul, you're succeeding 
mighty well!” blurted the Colonel. ‘Now, 
tell us all you know about my friend 


Gamble. Out with it! 
“TI beg you to understand, Mr. Courtney 
that I am inspired by a purely frie ndiy 
interest, insisted Gresham with very 
stiff dignity. ‘‘I thought it might be of 
vaiue for you to know—if you were 
not already informed —that an attachment 
for fifty thousand dollars upon Mr. Gam- 
ble was laid against your Terminal Hotel 

property this afternoon.” 

Mr. Courtney paused to consider. 

“At what time was this attachment 
issued : 

‘At th ree-thirty, I was informed.’ 

Mr. Courtney’s reception of that i impor- 
tant bit of news was rather unusual in 
consideration of its gravity. He threw 
back his head and laughed; he turned to 
the Colonel and, putting his hand upon 
his old friend’s shoulder, laughed again; 
he put his other hand upon Gresham’s 
shoulder and laughed more. The Colonel 
was a slower thinker. He looked painfully 
puzzled for a moment—then suddenly it 
dawned upon him, and he laughed up- 
roariously; he punched his old friend 
Courtney in the ribs and laughed more 
uproariously; he punched Gresham in the 
ribs and laughed most uproariously. 


“Why, bless my heart, boy!” he ex- 
plained for Courtney. “At two-thirty, 
neither Courtney nor Johnny Gamble 


owned a penny’s worth of interest in the 
Terminal Hotel site, if that’s the property 
you mean and of course you do.’ 

“No,” laughed Courtney. ‘At that 
hour we sold it outright to Morton Washer 
for a cool half-million profit, which my 
friend Johnny and I divide equally. I 
saw him make the entry in his book. He 
has twenty-four hours in whick. to loaf on 
that remarkable schedule of his. Johnny 
Gamble is a wonderiul young man! 

“W ho’ s that’s such a wonderful young 
man? snapped a jerky little voice. 

‘Johnny Gamble? You bet he is! He 
skinned me!” 

Turning, Courtney grasped the hands of 
lean litthe Morton Washer and of wiry- 
fac ed Joe Close. 

‘“We're all here now except the young- 
and the ladies,’ said Courtney 
counting noses. “Possibly they’re inside. 
Coming in, Gresham? ‘ae 


sters 


“No, I think not,”” announced Gresham 
sickly. ‘‘Who’s giv ing the party?” 
“Johnny Gamble,” snappe »d Washer. 


” 


“‘Tt’s in honor of me! 

A limousine drove up just then. In it 
were sweet-faced Mrs. Parsons—Polly’s 
mother by adoption-—Polly, Loring and 
Sammy Chirp, the latter gentleman being 
laden with the wraps of everybody but 
Loring. 

Just behind the limousine was a taxi. 
In it were Aunt Pattie Borden, Constance 
Joy and Johnny Gamble. Gresham, who 
had held a partial engagement for the 
evening, went to his club instead. 

Editor’s Note — This is the second of a series ot 
stories by George Randolph Chester. The third 
will appear next week. 
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es ©“ A few months from now all 
the power of the mighty Mississippi 
will be available at Keokuk, Iowa, 
to give that city the greatest power plant this 
country has ever seen. 

This vast power is being harnessed by a huge 
dam_ stretching from Keokuk to the Illinois 
shore—a distance of a mile—at a cost of 
$25,000,000. 

Congress has sanctioned the undertaking 
and an army of eminent engineers and 
workmen are pushing the dam and power 
house to early completion. Keokuk will 
offer 200,000 electrical horse power to 


the manufacturers of this country. 


Manufacturers !— Study Keokuk’s location and the wealthy terri- 
tory it taps—the splendid distribution it affords—think of this 
immense power station and an actual constant dividend derived 
from the savings of a large part of your present power expense. 
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Examine 

Keokuk in 

reference to each of the four 
elements in manufacturing. 


Power—cheapest and most re- 
liable in America. 


Transportation—freight rates 
kept low by far reaching water 
traffic. 

Labor—high class labor is looking for 
just such opportunities as Keokuk offers. 


Materials—cheap transportation brings 

numerous territories producing raw ma- 

terials close to Keokuk. 

Keokuk already offers industrial opportunities without parallel. 3 

Many of them are set forth in a well illustrated pamphlet —sent 

on request to any manufacturer or business man. Write for it. 
KEOKUK INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION, Keokuk, lowa 
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If your home looks dull and shabby, Liquid Veneer 
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Health Underwear 


A sheep wears his wool on 
the outside. That's where it is 
in Duofold. 

The inner fabric hasn't a 
thread of wool in it. Only fine 
cotton or silk touches you. The 
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Could anything be more sci- 
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Waysatan even normal temperature 
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igainst the skin; nor the sticky effect 
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THE BiG IDEA 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Mr. Soule strove to speak, but for a mo- 
ment he could only clutch his beard tightly 
and glare down at the crumpled heap of 
papers. There were about thirty of them 
he judged. His one extravagance was an 
inordinate use of fine-cut chewing tobacco; 
and, as he suffered at times from heartburn 
resulting from that habit, he thought he had 


heart disease and always strove to control | 


himself. 


“Are you an idiot?” he inquired with | 


painful self-restraint as he 
st roked his beard. 
you see, you fool 

phrey anything? 

creditors.” 

“‘Why, Humphrey’s got a due and legal 
assignment of ’em. He showed it to me 
himself when I asked him about it,’’ Lute 
replied in a shocked tone, as though he had 
detected Mr. Soule in a false hood. “It’s 
got your signature, plain as day. Now, you 
see, if I owe you ten dollars and you owe 
Ed Dowd ten dollars 

A quarter of an hour later Lute was gazing 
sorrowfully down at the heap of crumpled 
papers. ‘I’m surprised, Mr. Soule, and 
I’m mighty sorry, too, to see you takin’ 
the attitude you do,” he said in meek re- 
proach. “These people’’—he nodded at 
the heap—“will be mighty disappointed. 
You see, 
ceipt in full as your collectin’ agent. If you 
force ’em to go into court you can’t expect 
they won’t lay it up against you. I’ve col- 
lected over five hundred dollars for you and 
you oughta pay me the five-per-cent com- 
mission you promised. You really owe it 
to me, Anson! It’s plain as the nose on 
your face. 
and you owe Ed Dowd ten dollars 

The proprietor laid a trembling hand on 
Lute’s arm and interrupted him in an un 
‘I’ve got a weak heart; but 
I’ve got a ax-handle right behind me too. 
If you go over that once more I won't be 
responsible for the consequences.’ 

Lute was about to reply, but the office 
door opened and two farmers stepped in. 
One held a printed strip of paper signed by 
E. Addison Humphre Vy; the other held a 
note signed by Anson Souls representing 
money W hich he had left in that gentle- 
man’s hands at interest. He frowned at 
Mr. Soule in a threatening manner, and 
Lute surn ised t hat somet hing or ot her had 
inspired him with doubt as to the state of 
Anson’s credit. 

Lute, therefore, discreetly withdrew, and 
proceeded to Mr. Colv: urd’ s Imp le sment 
warehouse for the purpose of reporting his 
success 1n collect ing account 

From Mr. Colvard’s he went uptown to 
Benjamin Stubbs’ drygoods store, from 
which he emerged about half past ten, clear- 
ing t he cement walk ina single le ap. Land- 
ing in the gutter, he fortunately stumbled 
and thus escaped being brained by the stool 
which Mr. Stubbs hurled at him from the 
store door. 

“T’ll ten-dollars you, you idiot!’’ the 
maddened merchant yelled as he charged 
across the walk. His short, fat legs, how- 
ever, were no match for Lute’s. By the 
time he reached the Vale House crossir 4 
Lute was half a block ahead and gain 
every bound. Als 30, Mr. Stubbs’ 
was quite gone an 1 pe rspira 

g from every pore of hi 
gave over the chase, there 
time he reached the curb quite a knot of 


**Don’t you see—don t 
that I don’t owe Hum- 
I owe my debts to my 


steady voice: 








tion was 








excited, solicitous and inquisitive citizens 
surrounded him. What with rage, short 
ness of breath and continually mopping his 





face, the explanation that he gave was 
A t incoherent; yet it seemed to 
startle James Pentwell, who h: rul to 
the street when he saw Lute pat fly 
the jewelry shop. 

Mr. Pentwell was already agitated on 
his own account. Mrs. William Peters hac 
entered his shop that morning and pur 
chased a locket of the value of ten dollars 
Hi aving the article firmly clasped in her 
capacious right hand, she had p roposed to 
pay for it with a printed slip bearing the 
signature of E. Addison Humphrey 

“Well, when I took the locket I owed 
you ten dollars, didn’t I?”’ she demanded 
‘And if you've got my debt for ten dollars 
and I’ve got your debt for ten dollars we're 
even.” 

Mr. Pentwell argued with her for a 
quarter of an hour judiciously restraining 
his temper, for Mrs. Peters was of formid- 
able proportions and belligerent reputation. 


tremulously | 


I’ve give every one of ’em a re- | 


You see, if l owe you ten dollars | 
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THE DR. SAWYER CUSHION SOLE 


White House Shoe 


FOR MEN, FOR WOMEN 

This ladies’ style has all the comforts of easy lasts, i 
of cushion soles and conservative heels, yet is neat, i 
elegant and distinctly feminine. The leather is light { 
in weight and of the best quality vici kid. | 
LIKE WALKING ON VELVET 


| 
velvety springiness that so delights \ 
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The cushion sole is Piano Hammer Felt, 
made of the finest wool obtainable. It 


SSS 


is covered with chrome tanned leather You will eppreciate the **Joy of Wear- i] 

\ that never hardens and is proof against wt it oF eee Cushion Sole \ 
perspiration The cushion sole is not eee Sea See | 

sulky nor heating and its presence No. A4. -Ladies’ Patent Tip Blucher, i 

would not be suspected except for the eS a. a ge ee oe $4.00 \ 

Write Department A should you have any trouble in ] 


securing this shoe of your dealer, 


THE BROWN SHOE CoO. 
ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 

P. S.-- Mothers will find that genteel appearance that 

they so desire in BUSTER BROWN SHOES for boys 

and girls -and “‘ EXTRA WEAR IN EVERY PAIR." 
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| a little opposition once in a while. 
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He tried to assure himself that it was only 
a practical joke; yet Mrs. Peters had cer- 
tainly carried the joke to its logical conclu- 


| sion by walking off with the locket, leaving 


| 
} 


the strip of paper on his counter. Hearing 
Mr. Stubbs’ incoherent explanation, Mr. 
Pent well returned to his shop more agitated 
than ever. 

Lute, meanwhile, was recuperating from 
his exertion in Lanham’s livery stable, 
where he could keep an eye on the front 


| door and retire by the rear if that should 


seem advisable. Mr. Pentwell was the only 
one of his patrons upon whom he had not 
valled. He waited fifteen or twenty min- 
utes and then discreetly entered the jewelry 
shop by the rear, taking care to leave the 
door open. 

The precaution was needless, however, 
for, of all persons, Luther P. Morrow was 
precisely the one the jeweler then most 
wished to see. He at once led Lute into the 
little storeroom at the rear of the shop and 
closed the door. 

“Yes, that’s true, Jim,” said Lute can- 
didly. ‘I’ve been collectin’ accounts for 
Anson Soule and Ben Stubbs and Hi Col- 
vard and you. Seems Addison Humphrey 
has been buyin’ debts offen the same four 
parties. The seventh is election day, you 
know; so just search your mind, Jim, 
and see whether them four. names in a row 
suggests anything to you. 

The jeweler looked startled and gave a 
quick little intaking of his breath. 

“Tt ain't for me to say,’”’ Lute continued 
candidly, “‘how much this debt-collectin’ 
business and sellin’ of debts may git you all 
balled up in your business, or how much 
hard feelin’s and litigation it might or 
might not lead to. I will say, though, be- 
tween you and me, Jim, I think I could git 
~ by straightened out for you if I was to 

iw hadda you want?” the jeweler 
gasped anxiously. 

Without minding the question Lute con- 
tinued gravely: “sort of hate tosee leadin’ 
citizens and business men of this town git 
all balled up in their accounts and made 
a laughin’-stock of. That’s why, Jim, I’m 
anxious to straighten this out for you. You 
see, I’ve been talkin’ to Addison Humphrey 
and I find, sure as shootin’, he’s goin’ to 
have great big yellow bills printed, big as 
the side of a house, and stick ’em up all over 
town and all round the country, advertisin’ 
your debts for sale at public auction. The 
proceedin’s will be very novel and as you 
four gentlemen are well known all round 
here he calculates the auction will draw 
a fine crowd. It ain’t for me to say, 
Jim, 
but it sure looks to me like it would be 
embarrassin’.” 

“But whadda you want?” Mr. Pentwell 
demi inded again with deep anxiety. 

“Well, comin’ round to the election agin, 
it always seemed to me this present village 


board was a first-rate village board and | 


oughta be reélected. Addison Humphrey 
tells me he feels the same way about it and 
hopes there will be no change.” 


“Tt was all a put-up job!” cried Mr. 


Pentwell. ‘‘He never fired you at all. You 
lied about it!” 

“That ain’t for me to say, Jim—that 
ain’t for me to say,’”’ Lute replied; “but 


| the time’s gittin’ short now, and if you 
| gentlemen wanta do anything you oughta 
be up and doin’ it. I feel sure Addison 
Humphrey won't charge you a red cent to 
give back them debts, except what he 
actually paid for ’em and his legitimate 
expenses.” 

Entering his office the morning of the 
eighth, Addison discovered Lute sitting 
contentedly by the stove smoking a vil- 
lainous cob pipe. 

“These village elections is terrible cut- 
and-dried affairs,’’ Lute commented. ‘It’s 
a wonder somebody wouldn’t try to git up 
Yester- 
day you *d hardly knowed there was an 


| election.’ 


“Well, it’s all fixed up,” Addison replied 
cheerfully. ‘‘The board will lease me the 


waterpower for ninety-nine years, and I'll | 


pay the village a hundred dollars a year. 


| That’s fair. I hope everybody else is as well 


satisfied as I am,” he added good-naturedly, | 


| glancing through the window toward Mr. 


Soule’s establishment. A moment later 
he said with a touch of annoyance: “If 
you’re bound to smoke that rotten pipe 
in the office, Lute, I wish you’d opena 
window!” 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
stories by Will Payne. The sixth will appear in 
an early number, 





whether or not he oughta do that; | 
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Corns and Calloused Spo 
For Repairing Photographic 
Films, Eye Glasses, etc. 
If you happen to know of 
any other es, write and 
perhaps you will win a 
Contest every on 
WATERPROOF without cha 
Liquid Court If more than one persor 
PLASTER makes the same acce 
a Sa eee roe an 
‘ow vorxBunnom}| SUBgeStion the prize will | 
equally divided, 
Contest closes Dec. 31, 
1911. Address **Prize Ofte 
10c and 25c Manager, De; - 4. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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The above cut illus- 
|] trates the construction of 
} the “Ladder Feed” which controls the 
supply of ink, giving the exact quantity 
q necessary —no more — no less. 
| The “Swan Safety” is also fitted 
with the “Screwdown Cap,” which 
prevents leaking, and allows the pen 
I] to be carried in any position. 

The “Gold Top Feed” keeps the 
point of the pen wet with ink and thus 
insures instant writing. 

These three NEW Features in the 
“ Swan Safety” make a pen that 
ALWAYS WRITES 

NEVER LEAKS and 
NEVER BLOTS 

Write for illustrated list showing different 
sizes and styles, 

} At all stationers and jewelers $2.50 and up. 
! MABIE, TODD & 


co. 
17 Maiden Lane 209 S. State St. 
New York 
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Large List. Vaudeville Sketches, 


WARREN REFINING CO. Cleveland, Ohio 
Dialogs, Monologs, La — Box ks, 
Drills, eat rettas, et atalogue 


PLAYS free. 8. DENISON é co., Dept. 20, 


| enecalinceiatl ~~ T, “th. 
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—<—S  ~—SEwe find nothing so good as Hinds 


the skin to its natural clear and healthful condition.”’ 


“After a hot summer, ¥ 
Honey and Almond Cream to restore 


In the change to the cooler days of fall, when outdoor life attracts almost everyone, 
Hinds Cream will save all the annoyance of windburn, chapping and roughness. 


HINDS “ximona” CREAM 


proves a great ble ne deer wehae ed with hard, dry, rough skin. soothing, refreshing It enables the skin to retain a ¢ , advancing year 
effect is felt immediately when used after exposure to wind or dust. e keeps even a delicate Hit ids Honey onl A 1 { Cream ine ( r { ibies’ cate skin, and will 
kin soft and smooth, and will prevent the skin troubles so often caused by outdoor life. quickly relieve chafing and t many other sk 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is a really wonderful complexion beautifier It Men who shave : are de ted to find that it stops the art, prevent ritation or 
iaranteed absolutely harmless, is not greasy or sticky and will not cause a growth of hair iry skin, and relieve 


Price 50c a bottle; sold everywhere or mailed postpaid by us tf not obtainable. Insist upon Hinds Honey and Almond Cream fecept» 


A trial bottle sent free upon request 























A. S. HINDS, 89 West t Street, _Portland, Maine - 


Fis the Figure Refecily. -Worit Shrink, | Archarena 
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f y at anywhere 
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TNDERWEAR isa nece ulay- but Wri t's Sprit 


pring 

/ Needle Ribbed Underwear ts a /axury at the mod mall a price will afford your family 
erate price of a nece ity Bs-00, 56. oi Sm for friends so much enjoyment as will this 
or dr awers; $1.50 to $4.01 4a ‘ i 


58 Different Games 
for the Price of One 





Ribbed UNDERWEAR 




















(a .< kin Chess, Checker . 
isa wonderfully e/astic fabric, per el Penpi as Gare ly games can be 
Fits any figure perfectly, snd poem its shape played ont e board. Beautifully mace 
nder the hardest usage. Very durahb/e. The | f la eq | 
Non-Stretching Neck (pat. appld. for) ensure 48 | ! popula 
neck will always Aug snug ee oe ind B Clul 
Made t ‘al oe all-w 4 n ere. If 
i ; . | | . j ‘ Alo iid | c 
rite for booklet si g samp ~ | " f : all 
WRIGHT'S | f diferent fabri THE } lachiscay—tsmahay” “be tips deg = ~~ tab 
| SPRING NEEDLE waker’s SEALTS UNDERWEAR CO SPRING , er Game Boa and | eb i 
| eee oe | \ i P tables. A ar , ri 
5 ee | “ Is THE a dee on Semin testa Se and 2 
HE Levey ven Rj St ' 7%) . . 
76 Franklin Street, Ne w York THING | CARROM-ARCHARENA CO. 
Lu LUE ad | 200 Rowe Street Ludington, Mich, 








Makers of ee Peerless Folding Tables 





Knit Coats 7% 
For Men, Women and Children | BRIGHTEN UP OFF ice" B Anke, | Go In Business For Youre | 


SCHOOL or HOME by using 
StyleNo. 952, show ibove WASHBURNE’S PATENT | i be OU want to be master cf ur 












. ‘Coat kaltte PAPER FASTENERS. | ria ang Sei 

the coat has three 75,000,000 

gr on, navy a SOLD the past YEAR 

de ent prepai should convince Y OU of 

eit easure their Sl . RIORITY 
Let us sen ou our | lsomely il ed . f ‘I j I 
stalog of the famous Bradley Mufflers and Trade Q. K. Mark I Home J Ine ( 





Bradley Coats, Caps, Scarfs, and Muffs 
Write to-day. 

Bradley Knitting Co. 
115 Bradley St. Delavan, Wis.) 


| Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of | \TLES 
i) Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER r [ me. <a, ee 
' Alll stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50 ‘ eas — 

assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet free | The Schwarzlose 


The O. K. Mfg. Co.. Syracuse. N. Y._ N By L = urtis dream wear Philadelphic, Penna AUTOMATIC PISTOL 



































RICH LAND NURSERIES, Box 107, Rochester, N. Y. 


[nx ) TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS 





b I 
kin De Jew ers’, and G rs""Waste. Highest 
Register all packaens.” 3 p Away ‘The TREE Center of the World. "’ 
; PAID For 10 centa postage « r friends we will Bend for illuatrated description, exy 
THE ‘OLD GOLD SHOP, 906- ‘908 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. send ‘A BEAU LIF UL ¢ LIMBING K ‘OBE KIRTLAND BROS. & Ct 88 Chambers Street, , York 
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One of 100 Uses: 
To Prevent Sore Throat, 
Tonsillitis, etc. 


One of 100 Uses: 
For Cuts, Burns, 
Bruises, etc 


| One of 100 Uses: 
For Manicuring 
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J] caaeae mn Every Man, Woman and Child Ought to Know the 
TTT] | Dangers of Infection—and How to Prevent It 


Few people realize the dangers of infection. Every cut, wound, scratch, 
prick, every break in the skin, affords an entrance for infectious germs: blood 
poisoning is one of the very common and most serious results. Sore throat, 
tonsillitis and many other disorders are due to a weakening of the mucous 
membrane thus affording another opportunity for germ infection. 


Dioxo¢en 


Dioxogen prevents infection; it destroys the germs which cause it; Dioxogen prevents simple 
injuries and simple affections from becoming infected and serious; it is non-poisonous, harmless, safe 
and sure. Because of the safety and protection it affords, Dioxogen should be in daily use by ever, 
member of every family. Jn many of its uses Dioxogen replaces ordinary toilet articles, doing the 
same work better and producing a germ-free cleanliness unattainable by any other method. 

In emergencies, Dioxogen is invaluable: when accidents happen, it is the first thing to 
thought of; it is bringing into the home the best practices of the hospital, so simplified that danger of 
misapplication is eliminated. 


GET DIOXOGEN FROM YOUR DRUG DEALER 


More than 36,000 drug dealers in all parts of the United States and Canada sell Dioxogen; the 
prices are: small size (513 oz.), 25c; medium size (1023 oz.), 50c; large size (20 0z.), 75c. Some 
dealers offer *“peroxide ot hydrogen’’ when asked for Dioxogen. Peroxide is not “'the same thing’’ and 





no peroxide made will produce the same results. Insist upon Dioxogen—sold only in original packages. 


e A two-ounce trial bottle w e sent free 
mora HTT Send for Free Trial Bottle 0»: . sy ove »:ning 1 te 
remem too BL ITT LH] tH] || THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 93 Front St., New York, N. Y. 
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biti di } it | 


Cold Weather Comfort | 


for the Man Who Drives SHER WIN-WILLIAMS 


the Car Foot and leg warmth in 


Zero weather—Absolute 


( aris ing freedom and ease in operating 
clutch and brake Fit the foot but do not 
| bind. Off in an instant. No longer any 


danger of losing control through cold- 


benumbed fect, Snugnes and warmth are | BY Means of. the Sherwin-Williams carefully designed Stencils 

combined in the | and specially prepared colors it is now possible to produce most zi Nap abies 
ae “Sho-Fur’” Robe | attractive effects in wall and ceiling decorations and on fabrics. | ’ 
FES Hurlington Kersey (black orgreen aie) | fggeseegey All SHERWIN-WILLIAMS STENCILS Fold 
potent rt SLE ) are original and cannot be procured else- “* pr 
claiteaturenazeprotectedbyperente, | | | _where than from the Company or the | very soft and flexible.” The ns 

nts Se Fae _ Sherwin-Williams agent in your town. » not satisfactory. If your dealer 
en epg | Write for booklet giving stencil patterns, { , | price, $2.00, oF in genuine t rco, $1.00, Black only. 


for eof" M tpiece 





to please y ro q ° . . 4 ae 
Burlington | | stencil colors and complete directions eebetaer. PTE 
Company ssS= for doing the work yourself | ee ain ee 
SA $e y bd DEALERS Men's Pocket Books for their best trade 
Wis. | Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio A. L. Steinweg & Co., 491 Broadway, New York 
[SS ihe bovk Howse 


Men's Pocket Book How 


ocket Books—a « ide range of prices, 50c to $4 




















Men’s 
Underwear Comfort 
at Popular Prices 


If you want really fine underwear you 
can have it in the LEWIS UNION SUITS. 
You need pay but $1.00 a suit, if you wish 
though LEWIS UNION SUITS 
for as high as $35.00 a suit. The 
difference 


re sold 














is mostl\ 


in the ma 
terial. The fit is equally good 
in all suits. he finish is the r 
best possible. The LEWIS Suit 
are made asa tailor makes fine 
clothes. 


In no other un- 
derwear that we 
know are de- 


tails of fit 





and finish carried out so completely. These 
goods are spring needle elastk knit. The 
fit every curve of the bod They “‘give 
without bagging rhe crotch is perfectly 
idjusted all around It never 
loses adjustment One torgets 
all about underwear when he 
wears a LEWIS Suit 
Elastic-Knit ‘he.{t" 
Underwear 
We have had f x] W 
' } ” és ex 
‘ tore Ca & ¢ ( 
} t Peet & ( N York 
‘ ract LEWI 
If your ¢ r ¢ t } I 
we ll name tl 
Dor ty} merely t I f r 
wear only half 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY 


Dept. S, Janesville, Wisconsin 








No!!! 


The bristles aren't 
supposed tocome offthe 
brush—it’s the powder. 


If the brush is fortu- 
nate and has really flex- 
ible bristles, tooth-brush- 
ing becomes almost a 
recreation. Our brushes 
are the lucky kind. The 
bristles come from Rus- 
sia. They’ve taken up 
permanent lodgings in 
the Brisco-Kleanwell so 
they don’t come out. 


Brisco-Kleanwell 
Toothbrush 





Sold by accommodating shops 
Alfred H. Smith Co. 








38 W. 33d St. New York 











Six Rooms $2300 
This Bungalow and 99 Others for 50 Cents 











ts, t z Li i 
ex jor; 270 i i t lates ud 
be in Calif ‘ e; 120 page book, 
“PRACTICAL BU NGAL ows 
1 is en : 
spe Every iit by 1 
from 1 to 15 time t Larg ve i . 
( pa e W 
Postal order, st 50 cents. SEND TODAY 





|_Los Angeles levestnast Company, 335 C Hid St, Los Angeles, Gl. | 











THE SATURDAY 


THE AMERICAN 
FATHER 


(Concluded from Page 17 


The vital question is: Where is this new- 
found leisure. on the part of the men and 
fathers of the nation to be spent? Some 
moralists and economists have been assur- 
ing us with the utmost fervor and convic- 
tion that it will be spent in drinking and 
dissipation; but the facts, as usual, are 
delightfully against them. Every careful 
and firsthand observer of modern life will 
agree that drinking, gambling and dissipa- 
tion of all sorts are distinctly and encourag- 
ingly diminishing, and that the place where 
two-thirds of their newly gained leisure is 
actually being spent by men of all classes 
is in their own homes and gardens, or in 
open-air concerts in public parks, in places 
of recreation by seashore and river, Whit« 
Cities, Coney Islands, moving-picture 
shows, many of them childish and frivolous, 


if you like, but—and this is a significant 
point—in company with and sharing the 
enjoyment with their wives and children 


Certain reformers, with their cus stomary 
purblindness, are denouncing the moving- 
picture shows, for instance, as corrupters 
of morals and a menace to purity of youth; 
but the most significant thing that has ever 
been said about them is the complaint of 
the saloonkeepers of a number of our larger 
cities that they are the worst things for 
cutting into their profits that have ever 
happened within their recollection—that 
the working man, who has fifty to seventy- 
five cents to spend of an evening, instead 
laying it all out in beer for his own 
enjoyment, brings his family downtown 
and takes them all to the moving-picture 
Snow. 

Never a time when so many 
men of all classes of society were building 

nd owning their own homes, however small 
or“ and distressingly inartistic 
in 


ol 


was there 
cardboardy”’ 
appearance, 
Boys Who Go to the Bad 
We i: 


away 


much because we have got 
from the healthful and wholesome 
yuntry and are becoming more and more 
year a nation of city dwellers; but 

e also become more and more a nation of 
city workers who live practically in the 
itry; and that, from a sanitary point 
of view, is quite equal if not superior to 
living exclusively in the country. 

A pathetically convincing illustration of 
the importance of the presence and even 
simple company of the father is furnished 
by the reports of workers in reformatories 
and institutions for boys who have gone 
wrong. A majority, of course, for obvious 
reasons, are full orphans and have had no 
parental care and influence at all. The 
next largest number are half orphans, 
having lost either father or mother; and, 
strangely enough, much more directly dis- 
ruptive upon the home as is the loss of the 
mother, the loss of the father appears to 
exert an even more injurious influence upon 
the development of the boys 

Still more curiously, it has been cee 

mong those who have both parents living 
and a home of their own, that the next aaa 
potent factor in determining the balance 
of a boy’s life is the nature of the occupa- 
tion of the father, in respect to the number 
of hours a day and week which that occupa- 
tion necessarily keeps him away from his 
home and family. 

Some of the most distressing of 
boys going to the bad occur in families in 
which the father is necessarily away from 
home for many dzeys out of the week or 
months out of the year—as, for instance, 
in the case of sailors, railroad engineers 
and traveling workmen gener: ally even 
though they may be earning excellent wages 
and supporting good homes with ideal 
surroundings in every other respect 


iment 





every 


cou! 


cases 


There are fathers in all walks of life who 
are so busy making money for the boy that 
they lose the boy himself in the process, 
What shall it profit a man if he gains a 


whole million but loses his own son? 

When the modern father fully realizes 
and lives up to his advantages in the way 
of greater control of his time, higher and 
broader intelligence, the disappearance of 
the boarding-school and the 
decline of the necessity for regarding the 
labor of his children as an home 
life will become something which, with all 
deference to the glamour of the past, it has 
never been before. 
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HEN all is said and done 
you the best shave of your |i 


ut 3,000,000 men have bought 


Ab 


bladed $1 
























Safety Razors, much to their happiness and profit. You 
shave with keen delight, knowing that 
irrespective of price you ‘ the best 
shaving razor money can buy 
With the “EVER-READY” ¢ i ! 
nexpert seit iver, al lute e to cut 
or ratch the face; t the safest of Safety Razo 
rt *EVER-READY ” is world-famou It 
' by dealers everywhere. Y¢ baw the 
C EVER. READY” rcity f most any 

} lwa j ene t ” At 

ore uu buy extra ““EVER-READY”™ 
le is needed 

10 for 50c 

D 

7 +? 
EVI } 

AMERICAN SAPETY RAZOR CO., Makers 

Herald Square, New York 


ne 


the « Safety Razor that will-gi 
fe is the “EVER-READY.”’ 
““EVER-READY” twelve (12) 


















Cleverest 


Fall Hat 


*2 














| Engtich 
lc loth 
a gine best dressed men 
§ A , 
Looks fits rig feels ix 
® -e 


mail it NOW 
FREE 
$88. Sth 


| FREN( cH ry OCKET HAT CO St, Philadelphia, Pa 





This Jacket et Keeps You Warm 
In All Weather 


4) ¢’: 
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PARKER'S 
ARCTIC JACKETS 


. : P 
JOHN H. PARKER CO., Dept. F 


25 James Street, Malden, Mass 
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Maxim Silent Firearms Co. oe ae 





Specify Silencer equipment on your new rifle 


Mincsiuen Silencer 


ding 


ity 
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Sawn White Oak i, f " 


sur ) Buys This! al ad FOUR Chairs 


‘ $ I 
1 ¢ x f $ 
$11. x f 


Big ‘‘Money Back” Catalog Mailed Free 
Nearly 500 other barga bide 


th tree 
Come- Packt Furniture Co. 2ckStor wee ON 





You Save Over Half on ‘ComErACKT 





and 
its 


Honest All Through 


Quarter 


No. 345 
es, top and pedestal 
». 100 No. 104 


















is smooth, elastic, comfortable. 
t/1? ough the 


knitted. 


seen it 


and samples — write to-day to 











No seam no 
closed crotch | patented )e 
Cannot bunch nor chafe. 
The Union Suit that gives perfect comfort. 

Dealers who see this new union suit are stocking it 
because it is a sure, profit: ible seller. 
there’s money in waiting. 


COOPER UNDERWEAR COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


THE 


Over the 
Counter 
Easily 
The White Cat Klosed- 
Krotch Union Suit isa 
marvelously easy seller. 
It has caught like wild- 
fire. Men have found 


fects of the ordinary 
Suit, 
every good feature of 


The 


Union and has 


old-style drawers. 


White Cat 


Klosed-Krotch 


(Trade Mark) 


Union Suit 


r opening 
The fabric is 


If you haven’t 
For particulars 


























T YOUR IDEAS 


$8,500 offe red for one inven- 
tion. Book ow to Gptain a 
Patent” and “What to Invent 
Send rou tch for free report as 

ability. 1 ats @ vertised for tale at our ex 
pense in Manufactu Journal 


Patent Obtai ned or Fee Returned 
CHANDLEE * CHANDLEE, Potent Att'ys 


9863 F Btrect, Was ington, DC 



































Sr (O) PAU LE NEB): 


IN 30 Days - -GUARA NTEED 








j tap st ings t Finca Addvets . 
dence Schoe!s, 941 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago 








Makes and burns its owa gas. Brighter 





i a 


Canton, O. 






han electricity o7 etylene. Cheaper 

than kerosene. Over tyles. Agents 
wanted Write for cat gue 

“ THE BEST LIGHT CO. 





Wbliitinrnis amos 5-25 E. 5th St., 
That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 


PATENTS "Ssisiecss Misi 
Books, Advice, Searches, and 
Big List of Inventions Wanted FREE 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Washington, D. C 








YOUNG MAN! 
STUDY Crystallize Ambition! 


Stop wishing—Act! Law is power 
ful, honorable and well-paid. ‘Ou 





College < piet asily 

tered ghiy Write for 

catalogue and Read 

monies of hundreds of grad Olde 
years of success Write now 


227 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








‘SALESMEN WANTED 


ifacturer, Must 


» represent man 


wl eg a0 rience and good references, 
THE FORMACONE COMPANY 
50 Church Street w York 
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Witte your Overcoat 
wWa\ Master Tailored ° 


OUR 5000 DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 
ARE READY TO TAKE YOUR MEASURE 





MASTER. TAILORS $40 
SSSA CHICAGOg a 7) 








that it corrects the de- | 


onem Seotemedtinen School of Law | 
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Sense and Nomsense 


lf Wishes Were Mountains 


WO friends connected with the cloak- 
ing and suit ing trade went to the Cat- 
skills on their "first vacation. Shortly 


after their arrival they went for a tramp 
among the hills. 

“I wish,” said one, “‘thet I owned that 
tallest mountain yondcr and i 
solid gold.” 

“Lovely,” said the other. ‘‘Say, Ike, if 

| that mountain was solid gold and you 
owned it all by yourself would you give 
me some of it?” 

“Certainly I 
“Wish yourself 





was 


wouldn’t!”’ said Ike. 
a mountain.” 


The Relic-Hunters 


The Van Dals have come home again ; the y’ ve 
been across the sea, 

And brought home forty-seven trunks, packed 
full as full can be. 

They've been from Dan to Beersheba, touched 
many a foreign strand, 

Jone Europe, Asia, 

Holy Land. * 

The relics the y brought hack with them fill 
many spac iou S rooms 

They've bits of marble by the score 
from historic tomb Ps 


Africa, and toured the 


ch ippe l 


They've hangings cut from many a wall, and 
bits of holy shrines 

Filched capably from Nile to Thames, from 
Tiber’s bank to Rhine's ; 


While poking round the 
twisted off an ear 
From one of the first Pt slemie S, ten tho sand 
years or near 

A mummy then, and Mrs. 
vast crowd 

She thinks she could have snipped a shred 
from Cleopatra’s shroud, 

In England they were seen at court, and in 
the crush and stress 

She nipped a peeress’ 
from the dress 

Of two real queens, and Mr. V. clipped one or 
two small tails 

From the ¢ xrpens sive ermine cape of the young 


Prince of Wales. 


Pyram ids t} ey 


V. said but for the 


coronet and lace bit 


Napoleon's tomb they chipped a bit while 
slee Py ge ndarmes dozed; 

They would have got a piece of him, but he 
was not exposed. 

Where sleeps the last of Charlemagne they 
stood to gaze and gloat, 

For they had cut a button from his military 
coat. 

The Vatican they visited 
quaint door 

They managed to pry loose, and one small tile 
from some old floor. 

They roamed Pompeii’s ruined streets, and on 
the way they stole 

A lava baby from its crib and brought it home 
quite whole. 


a knob from one 


They looked about for Eden's Gate when they 
were in the East; 

They hoped, if they saw that, to pry a picket 
loose at least. 

On Turkey's Sultan they both called, but, 
finding him as leep, 

They slipped the fez from his bald head and 
brought it home to keep. 

And many a monarch’s hand they shook, for 
passports fine had they. 

Invariably he got the hook before they got 
away. 

Seals, rings, snuff-boxes 
gained surreptitiously 

“Sic Semper!” Mr. Van Dal cried. ‘E 
Pluribus!” cried she. 


and old clothes 


All ticketed and marked they lie—the relics 
they have brought, 

Filched capably from tombs and shrines to 
make a World’s Whatnot. 

Shreds, bits and splinters, teeth and toes, 
clothes, armor, chips and stones, 

Yes, forty-seven trunks of them —of fragments 
and dry bones. 

And Van Dal in his will provides a princely 
sum to found 

The Van Dal Curio Musée with stately parks 
around, 

Where little folks and large may come and 
learn— pray, not in vain 


How Van Dal bore the Stars and Stripes 


through tyranny’s domain! 
—J. W. Foley. 


The Fire Dance 


WO upstate youths organized a vaude- 

ville team and got a job with a burlesque 
theater on Fourteenth Street, New York. 
It was in the days of continuous perform- 
ances. They had a refined singing and 
clogging act, beginning appropriately like 
this: 


On their first day as professionals they 
were sent out upon the stage at half- hour 
intervals. They opened the afte noo! per 
formance and between then and 11:45 that 
night when they closed the be they 
appeared eighteen times, to say and do 
exactly the same thing each time. 

Long before quitting time their voices 
were croaky, their legs were ready to drop 
off at the knees and their makeup was 
streaked with sweat. They dared not 
take off their dancing shoes for their feet 
were so swollen they knew they could never 
get them back on again. They would drag 
themselves to their dressing room and col- 
lapse in exhausted heaps, only to be roused 
a few minutes later by the voice of the re- 
lentless eall-boy as he pounded at the door 
and yelled to them to turn out. 

At midr night they were finall 
They staggered to their ha ill bedroom in a 
theatrical boarding house round the corner 
in Irving Place, and, too tired to indress, 
fell upon the bed just as they were, shoes 
and all. A pickled lodger downs 
turned a lamp and the house c: 
The proprietor ran from floor t« 
room to room beating on each door with 
his fists and yelling: 

“Get out! Get out quick!” 

Dimly through their slumber the new 
recruits to vaudeville heard him. They 
got upon their feet, with o- eir eyes closed 


released. 






irs over- 
ight fire. 


floor and 


and still three-fourths aslee The firemen, 
breaking in at the window, found them there 
in the smoke and flame, side by side wit}! 


arms intertwined, automatically 
t} 


clogging 
as they hoarsely chanted 


The Human Safety Clutch 


N THE state of Georgia lives a banker 

who is known behind his back tne 
Human Safety Clutch. He | 
cused of being nearly everything 
spendthrift. 

He lives a mile a planta- 
tion. One Sunday he remembered that he 
had left some important papers on his desk, 
and he gave an aged negro servitor on the 
place his keys and sent him for the 
documents. 

It was a hot day and the road was dusty, 
but in an hour the old darky returned with 
the papers intact. The owner felt in all } 
pockets. 

‘That’s too bad, Uncle Jim,” he said 
finally; “I thought I had a nicl 
was going to give you.” 

*‘Marse Henry,” said Uncle Jim, ‘‘you 
look again. Ef ever you had a nickel you 
got it yit.” 





1as been ac- 
except a 





from town or 


Where the Last Was First 
Fy ea blacksmith was elected 


justice of the peace. The first case he 
tried was litigation involving the owner- 
ship of a cow. The lawyers on both sides 
were young, ambitious and eloquent. 

The lawyer for the plaintiff spoke for 
half an hour in his best vein. When he sat 
down the new justice said: 

I’ve done heard enough 
wins!” 

The lawyer for the other side protes ed 
that he had something to say, too, and th: 
it was unfair to render a judgment until 
both parties to the action had been heard. 

‘“*Go ahead and talk if you wanter,”’ said 
his Honor, “‘but my mind’s done .ully 
made up.” 

The young lawyer went ahead—for an 
hour. He was a better orator even than his 
smiling and triumphant adversary. In his 
remarks on the cow he introduced, among 
other topics, the American Eagle, the 
Southern Cross, the Bonny Blue Flag and 
the Old Kentucky Home. When he sat 
dow n the new justice said: 

“Well, now, don’t that beat all? 
wins!” 


plaintiff 


defense 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Phe small tag, reproduced here, is attached at the factory to every 


pair of shoes we make. Read it caremully; a Couple of tinge 


JOU may think it a sign of courage to put such a statement as that 
on any merchandise, especially shoes. It is; but it’s a sign of more than courage ; 
it means that we've POT to make FOC xd shoes; and Avow they’ re Or dd. For you'll notice 


that it guarantees the wearer’s satisfaction ; an uncertain quantity. 


There are several possible grounds for dissatisfaction with shoes. ‘Chey may not fit; 


that’s the fault of the wearer in buying, or of the dealer in selling; we guarantee satis- 


——) 


faction. They may not wear well; the best leather has its weaknesses; the best work- 


manship has the uncertainties of all human undertakings; we guarantee satisfaction. 


Our intention 1s this: 


We don’t want anybody to pay money for our shoes and fail to get full value for it 
When you buy Selz shoes, you buy something more than just so much leather, so much 
workmanship, so much attractive style. You expect comfort a1 rvice; Wwe mean to 
see that you get what you pay for and expect. If the shoes fail t e it m the 
guarantee; the dealer will satisfv vou; an | satisty hi 
You can buy Selz shoes in nearly every good town and city in the country. If you 


live in one where you can’t buy them, let us know. 
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Regal ” 20 ro sect r Colonial Coupé $1 250 S 
Most B iful. Most Distinguished. Most Serviceabl 
ost Beautiful. ost Vistinguished. ost Serviceable ie 
ty 
(Seating Comfortably Three People) a 
WE HAVE A RIGHT to use superlatives in this, our first announcement of the refinement the mahogany ceiling, the dark blue broadcloth panelling, the ie 
Regal “20” “Underslung” Colonial Coupé, because the ideals of all our adjustable front ventilator glass, the electric dome light, silk curtains, et e 
experience in the building of automobiles are concentrated in this truly excep- To see it is to desire it; to own it for its shopping, theatre, party | t ‘4 
tional car. Our pride in this, our latest offering, is justified, not merely by conveniences is to be the most envied woman in her social phere. ‘a 
the car’s ove rwhelming appeal to particular buyers, but as an example of MOST IMPORTANT. ‘‘Underslung’* construction makes possible a low built a 
progress in the automobile builder’s art. car with such a roomy height that ladies wil! immediately recognize its advar "Ss 
THIS DISTINGUISHED CAR will create its own impressions on prospective tages. The most elaborate head-dress can be worn without fear of damage ve 
buyers because it presents the unusual in Construction, the superlative in The comfort and ease of entering and leaving the car without gathering up eS 
Beauty, the Jast word in luxurious Comfort and a hundred arguments for one’s skirts or soiling the daintiest frock is another feature, while the ant 4 a 
Service. Let us see and tiresome swaying motion of motoring peculiar to the closed car * 
ITS UNUSUAL CONSTRUCTION. The chassis is the famous Regal ‘*Under- eliminated. 
* ; ‘ ‘ “on” « v p 
lung We nave presented in our publicity the excelling advantages of thi NOW, NOTE THE PRICE. The Regal “20” “Underslung” Colonial Coupe 
tvpe. How the center of gravity is "lowered the weight carried well within presented at the remarkable low price of $1250. ‘This beautiful ca ot only 
the wheels, ‘‘slung”’ below the axles instead of ‘‘balanced’’ above them, giving the attainment of a supreme excellence, but is also the attainment of a value 
lavishingly of comfortable riding. We have proved how this construction that enables us gladly to welcome any and every comparison. 
mitigates "gainst the dangers of ‘turning turtle’’ and skidding, how it prevents INTERCHANGEABLE BODIES. Here is another advantage that will be appre 
**side lash’? on springs and tires, makes every working part immediately ciated. The Coupe body is interchangeable with our regular Roadster 
wcessible, also, how it makes possible, because of level motor suspension, a We will furnish this car complete with both bodies at $1400 ae 
traight line-drive, a perfectly flat dust pan, and gives as much road clearance OWNERS OF REGAL ROADSTERS can purchase a Coupé body for $500 
tl tvpe of car : - . J : 
see ee ee : Customers purchasing the regular Coupe body can obtain a regular Roadste ea 
THESE ARE A FEW ELEMENTS, mechanical and constructional, behind the body when required at $150 a 
| ’ vice ilit . “ ” “6 ” . a 
be ity and . i ability of the Regal “20” “Underslung” Colonial Coupe. VISIT A REGAL DEALER. He-will show you this car of attainment and 
Now as regards its use , 
fa : : ( z supreme excellence, or write us at the Factory 
— hg PHY sICIAN it i #7 emin et the ideal vehicle rremendously HERE ARE A FEW SPECIFICATIONS. Wheel Base, 100 inches. Tires, 
f anemcigabe d pore = depe = me, SE meets gee rita A demand 32x3% inches. Three-speed and Reverse Selective Sliding Nickel Steel 
of « iate, roads and exigencies tha octors can possibly require 2 g ~ A “ale ‘ ° , 
me eens , , i ere fi vi , — bili Bote Y, “A <s m making Gear Transmission. Read Clearance, 10 inchies. As much as the conven 
ci , wr ¢ un y ce Ils. Aside from its serviceability, it is the Aime of a car that tional built car.) Four cylinder, 20—25 H.P. Motor. Bore, 3%4 inche 
preter. erent Eig! nape Stroke, 444 inches. Dual Ignition with Magneto, Standard Equipment 
FOR THE BUSINESS MAN who appreciates the value of time, the economy of Acetylene Headlights, Generator, Oil, Side and Tail Lamps, Jack and Peg 
esources and a healthful comfort, here is the care-free car. Light in weight, Complete Set of Tools. , 
mo t econom cal i in up-kee p, roomy yet compact, it will answer every question OTHER REGAL CARS. Regal ‘‘20°’ ‘‘Underslung’’ Roadster, $900 The 
why’? this particular car is the perfect locomotion between business ap- car that’s creating a furore.) Regal ‘*35°’ **Underslung” Five-passet 
pointments, country home and city office, city home and country club, and louring car, $1400. (The big surprise of 1912.) Regal ‘°30°? Five-passenger 
OUtGOOr pieasure Touring car (open body), $1000. Fore-door, $1050. Regal Demi-tonneau, Be 4 
FOR THE LADY. But Milady must see this beautiful creation to appreciate Open and Fore-door type, $1000 and $1050. Regal ‘‘40’’ Seven-passenger 


its value to her. She must grace its luxury furnished interior, revel in its 


The Dealers 


the foundation of service. Their interest in customers does 
purchase of a car. We are always looking for the “Regal Standard” 


Regal Motor Car Company, 


Automobile 
Manufacturers, 





among dealers 


Detroit, 


Touring car (fore-door), $1650. 


who handle Regal Cars are especially chosen for a high standard of service. “They are : 
representative of all that tends to upbuild a permanent and highly profitable business upon : 
not end with the sale of a car but begins with the 


Wire or write. 





Michigan 








Makes the Best 


” Foods Better de 
Pedigreed tomatocs and the best | 


of all materials, prepared in the \ 
special Snider way, make Snider’s \ ANY day, 
Catsup superior in quality and flavor. \6% at any meal, 


It is a Wholesome aid to digestion. Vs) eat the delicious, 


oe eee wholesome, nutritious 


chi ps, steaks, ( utlets, all fish, 


oysters. A zestful seasoning SS \ 
» } _ . 
for spaghetti, all vege- | 


tables, also in soups, 
PROCESS 


PORK & BEANS 


— Snider’s Oyster Cocktail 


Seven oysters on half shell. 





Sauces, vravies, ctc. 











ont 


Upon meats, hot or cold, nothing surpasses 


Snider’s Chili Sauce 


: Its the Process. 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 








Confidence Inspiring Ability 


There’s exhilaration in a dash into the real country,—through the crisp autumn air,—with 
perhaps a mountain stream to ford at full speed, when you have perfect confidence in your car. 
‘The owner of an Oldsmobile enjoys every moment of such a ride, without strain or fatigue. ‘The 
Oldsmobile is emergency-proof and the more intimate your acquaintance with the car the more 
confidence you feel in its ability under ‘‘ out-of-the-ordinary ” conditions. 


This ability cannot be measured by rated horse-power or a printed list of specifications. For example: while retaining all 
manifest advantages of a long-stroke motor, —such as the persistent application of power over varying grades and smootht 


1 , 1 “6 ¥9 
operation, — the Oldsmobile will accelerate under full load ; is quik k on its feet’’ and marvelously responsive to the thr 


Engine and Chassis Body and Equipment 
T head Motor; 5in. bore, 6 in. stroke. Compression release for easy starting. 4-speed ventilator ore-doors, an exclusive Oldsmobile feat N 


requipment1 ides top and 


t 
transmission with unusually quiet gears. Demountable rims. 3¢ elliptic springs and 


shock absorber equipment Improved system of lubrication. -ctric and o le and rear lamps of new de ; tire 


The “ Autocrat,” 4-cylinder, $3500 The “Limited,” 6-cylinder, $5000 
38 x 4% in. Tires 43 x 5 in. Tires 
Touring, Roadster, Tourabout and Limousine Bodies 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS LANSING, MICHIGAN 


COPY RIGHT 1911, OLDS MOTOR WORKS 





